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. ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir is the buſineſs of an able Hiſtorian to exhi- 
bit manners, as well as facts and events; for cer- 
tainly whatever diſplays the ſtate and life of 
mankind, in different periods, and illuſtrates the 
progreſs of the human mind, is more uſeful and 
intereſting, than the detail of ſieges and battles. 
To engage my Readers to the ſtudy of Hiſtory, 
written upon this plan, isthe deſign of the follow- 
ing Performance. It is a Compilation from the 
molt celebrated Hiſtorians; ſuch as Hume, Ro- 
bertſon, Goldſmith, Guthrie; and Ruſſel, Author 
of the Hiſtory of Modern Europe, a tate publi- 


cation of yery great merit, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE FRONT THE DEATH =-< 
OF AUGUSTUS, TO THE IRRUPTION- OF TRR 
BARBARIANS, ; | 
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Roms, from the time of Auguſtus, became 
the moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Eu- 
rope. To form an idea of their government, we 
need only to recal to our mind the ſituation of 
Turkey at preſent. It is of no importance there- 
fore to conſider the character of the Emperors, 
ſince they had no power but what aroſe from a 
| B mercenary _ 
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mercenary ſtanding army; nor ts enter into a 
detail with regard to the tranſactions of the court, 
which were directed by that caprice, cruelty, and 
corruption which univerſally prevail under a deſ- 


potic government. 


When it is ſaid that the Roman republic con- 
quered the world, it is only meant of the civilized 
part of it, chiefly of Greece, Carthage, and Afia. 
A more difficult taſk fill remained for the em- 
perors, to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Eu— 
rope, the Germans, the Gauls, the Britons, and 


even the remote corner of Scotland; for though 
theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were 
not effectually ſubdued by the Roman generals. 


Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, were 


brave and independent. It was rather from the 


ſuperiority of their diſcipline, than of their cou- 
rage, that the Romans gained any advantage over 
them. The Roman wars, with the Germans, 
are deſcribed by Tacitus; and from his accounts, 
though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover with what 
bravery they fought, and with what reluctance 
they ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, From the oh- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of the Germans, we, may judge 
of the difficulties the Romans met with in ſub- 


duing the other nations of Europe. The conteſts 
were on begh ſides bloody; the countries of Eu- 


rope 


1 [oh 


, rope were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitants 
periſhed in the field, many were carried into ſla- 


very, and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the 
Roman power. This fituation of affairs was ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind. 
The barbarous nations, indeed, from their inter- 


courſe. with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte for 


the arts, ſciences, language, and manners of their 


new maſters, Theſe however were but miſerable 


conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being de- 
prived of the uſe of their arms, for being over- 
awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain 
them, and for being delivered over to rapacious 
governours, who plyndered them without mercy. 
The only circumſtance which could” ſupport them 
under theſe complicated calamities, was the hope 
of ſeeing better days, 


OF THE IRRUPTION OF THE GoTHS AND 
VANDALS, AND OTHER BARBARIANS, + 


THE Roman empire, now ſtretched out to 


ſoch an extent, had loſt its ſpring,and force. It. 


B 2 contained 


- 


e 

contained within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; 
and the violent irruption of the Goths and Van- 
dals, and other Barbarians, haſtened its dectruc- 
tion. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take ven- 
geance on the empire, either inhabited-the various 
provinces of Germany, which had never been 


ſubdued by. the Romans, or were ſcattered over 
the vaſt countries of the north of Europe, and 
north-weſt of Aſia, which are now inhabited by 
the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of 
the Ruſſian empire, and the Tartars, They were 
drawn from their native country by that reſtleſs- 
neſs, which actuates the minds of the Barbarians, * 
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and makes them rove from home in queſt of plun- 
der or new ſettlements. 

The firſt invaders met with a. powerful reſiſt- 
ance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the Roman 
legions; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a 
ſtrong and impetuous temper, only rouſed them 
to vengeance. They return to their companions, 
acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies - 
and luxuries that abounded in countries better 
cultivated, or bleſſed with a milder climate than 
their own; they acquaint them with the battles 
they had fought, of the friends they had loſt, and 
warm them with reſentment againſt their oppo- 
nents. Great bodies of armed men (ſays an ele- 
i gant 
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gant hiſtorian, in. deſcribing this ſcene of deſola- 
tion), with their wives and children, and flaves 
and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular colonies, in, 
queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers fol- 
lowed them. The lands which they deſerted 
were occupied by more remote tribes of Barbati- 
ans. Theſe in their turn puthed forward into 
more ſertile counttles, and, like a torrent con- 
tinually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every 
thing before them. Wherever the Barbarians 
marched, their route was marked with blood: 
They ravaged or deflroy+d all around them: They 
made no diſtinction between what was ſacred. 
and what was profane: They reſpected no age, 
nor ſex, nor rank. If a man was called upon to 
fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of the world 
during which the condition of the human race 
was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, with- 
out heſitation, name that which elapſed from the 
death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to 
the eſtabliſhment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 
57t. The contemporary authors, who beheld that 
ſcene of deſolation, labour, and are at a loſs for 
expreſſions to deſcribe the horror of it. The 
ſcourge of God, the deſtroyer. of nations,“ are 
the dreadful epithets by which they aug : 
the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 


8 8 


CHAP. III 


OF IHE SEPARATION OF THE WESTERN AND 
EASTERN PROVINCES. 


CONSTANTINE, who was Emperor aþout - 
the beginning of the fourth century, and who had 
embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned 
a prodigious alteration. The weſtern and eaſtern 
provinces were ſeparated from each other, and go- 
verned by different ſovereigns. The withdraw- 
ing the Roman legions from the Rhine and the 
Danube, to the eaſt, threw dow the weſtern bar- 
riers of the empire, and laid it open to the in- 
vaders. | | 
Rome (now known by the name of the Weſt- 
ern Empire, in contradiſtinction to Conſtantino- 
ple, which, from its ſituation, was called the 
- Eaſtern Empire), weakened by this diviſion, be- 
comes a prey to the barbarous nations. Its an- 
cient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, 
and Odoacer, a Barbarian chieftain, is ſeated on 
the throne of the Cæſars. Theſe irruptions into 
the empire were gradual and ſucceſſive. The 
_ immenſe” fabric of the Roman empire was the 
Work of many ages, and ſeveral centuries were 
employed 
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employed in demoliſhing it. The ancient diſci- 
pline of the Roinans, in military affairs, was ſo 
efficacious, that the remains of it deſcended to 
their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an over- 
match for all their enemies, had it not been for 
the vices of their Emperors and the univerſal 
corruption of manners among the people, Satia- 
ted with the luxuries of the known world, the 
Emperors were at a loſs to find new provocatives. | 
The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the in- 
genuity of mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute 
of provinces expended upon one favourite difh. 
The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of 
manners, Which prevailed under the Emperors, 
or, as they are called, Cæſars, could only be 
equalled by the barbarity of thoſe nations who 
overcame them, | 

Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the 
Saxons, a German nation, were maſters of the 
ſouthern, and more fertile provinces of Britain; 
the Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; 
the Goths, of Spain; the Goths and Lombards, 
of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely 
any veſtige of the Roinan policy, juriſprudence, 
arts, or literature remained, New forms of go- 
vernment, new laws, new manners, new drefles, ' 

: B 4 new 


LI 
new langvages, and new names of men and coun · 
tries, were every where introduced. | 
How far this change is to be lamented, may be 
matter of much diſpute. The human ſpecies was 
reduced to ſuch a degree, of debaſement by the 
preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm, that we can hardly 
be ſorry at any means, however violent, which re- 
moved or lightened the load. But we cannot help 
lamenting, at the ſame 'time, that this revolution 
was the work of nations ſo little enligtened by 
ſcience, or poliſhed by civilization; for the Ro- 
man laws, though ſomewhat corrupted, were yet, 
in general, the beſt that human wiſdom had 
framed ; and the Roman arts,and literaturg, though 
much declined, were {till ſuperior to any thing 
found among rude nations, or which thoſe who 
ſpurned them produced for many ages. 
The contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman 
improvements, is not wholly, however, to be 
aſcribed to their ignorance, nor the. ſuddenneſs of 
the revolution, to their deſolating fury, Ihe man- 
ners of the conquered muſt come in for a ſhare, 
Had not the Romans been in the loweſt ſtate of 
national degeneracy, they might ſurely have civi- 
lized their conquerors, Had they retained any of 
the virtues of men among them, they might have 
continued under the goyernment of their own laws. 
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; Many of the northern leaders were men of great 
abilities; and ſeveral of them were acquainted both 
with the policy and literature of the Romans; but 
they were juſtly afraid of the contagious influence 
of Roman example, and therefore avoided every 
thing allied to that name, whether nn or 
otherwiſe. 

They erected a cottage in the neighbourhood 
of a palace, breaking down the ſtately building, 
and burying in its ruins the fineſt works of hu- 
man invention: they ate out of veſſels of wood, 
and made the vanquiſhed_be ſerved in veſſels of 
ſilver; they hunted the boar on the voluptnous 
parterre, the trim garden, and expenſive pleaſure- 
ground, where effeminacy was wont to ſaunter, 
or indolence to loll; and' they paſtured their 
herds, where they might have raiſed a luxurious 
harveſt. ay 3 THOR 

They prohibited their children the knowledge 
of literature, and of all the elegant arts; becauſe 
they not unplauſibly, though ſome what falſely, con- 
cluded, from the daſtardlineſs of the Romans, that 
learning tends to enervate the mind, and that he 
who has trembled under che rod of a pedagogue, 
will never dare to meet a ſword with an undaunted 
eye. 
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Upon the ſame priciple, they rejected the Ro- 
man» juriſprudence. It reſerved nothing to the 
vengeance of man. They therefore not unphilo- 
ſophically thought, it muſt rob him of his active 
0 powers; nor could they conceive how the perſon 
| injured could be ſatisfied, but by pouring out his 
fury upon the author of the injuſtice. Hence all 
thoſe judicial combats, and private wars, which, 
for many ages, deſolated Europe. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF MAHOME To 3 


THE charaQter of Mahomet forms a. very 
fingular phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. 
He was a native of Mecca, a city of that diviſion 
of Arabia, which, for the luxuriancy of its ſoil, 
and happy temperature of its climate, has ever 
been eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſweeteſt” region in 
the world, and is diſtinguiſted by the epithet of 
Happy. 

He was born in the faxth century, in the reign 
of Juſtinian XI. Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
Though 
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Though deſcended of mean parentage, illiterate, 
and poor, Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtle 
genius, like thoſe of the ſame country, and poſ- 
ſeſſed a degree of enterprize and ambition, pecu- 
liar to himſelf, and much beyond his condition. He 
had been employed in the early part of his life by 
an uncle, Abuteleb,. as a factor, and had occaſion, 
in this capacity, to travel-into Syria, Paleſtine, and 
Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice 
of a rich merchant, upon whoſe death he married 
his widow, Cadiga, and, by her means, came to 
be poſſeſſed of great wealth, and of a numerous 
family. - 

During his peregrinations into Egypt and the 
Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ſects in 
religion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was 
ſtrong and invgterate, while, at the ſame time, 
there were man particulars, in which the greater 
part of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold 
of theſe e by means of which, and by 
addreſſing himſelf to the love of power, riches, and 
pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among them, he ex- 
pected to raiſe a new ſyſtem of religion, more ge- 
neral than any which had been hitherto ellabliſhed. 
In this deſign he was aſſiſted by a Sergian monk, 


; whoſe libertine diſpoſition had made him forſake a 


nis cloiſter and profeſſion, and engage in the ſer- 
B 6 Vie 


1 
vice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a do- 
meſtic, when Mahomet was taken to her bed. 
This monk was perfectly qualified, by his learn- 
ing, for ſupplying the defects, which his maſter, 
for want of a liberal education, laboured under, 
and which, in all probability, muſt have obſtructed 
the execution of his deſign. It was neceſſary, 
however, that the religion they propoſed to eſta- 
bliſh ſhould have a divine ſanction ; and for this 
purpoſe, Mahomet turned a calamity, with which 
he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often 
ſubject to fits of the epilepſy, a diſeaſe which thoſe 
whom it afflicts, are deſirous to conceal, Maho- 
met gave out, therefore, that theſe fits were 
trances, into which he was miraculouſly thrown 
by God Almighty, and during which he was in- 
ſtructed in his will, which he was commanded to 
publiſh to the world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and 
by leading a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, 
he eaſily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanity 
among his acquaintance and neighbours. 
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CHAT IV. 


or THE DOCTRINES TAUGHT BY MAHOMET, 


WHEN Mahomet thought himſelf ſufficiently 
fortified by the numbers, and the enthuſiaſm of his 


. followers, he boldly declared. himſelf a prophet, 


ſent by God into the world, not only to teach his 
will, but to compel mankind to obey it. As we 
have already mentioned, he did not lay the foun- 
dation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow, as only to compre- 
hend the natives of his own country. His mind, 
though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by 
travelling into diſtant lands, whoſe manners and 
religion he had made a peculiar ſtudy. He pro- 
poſed that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend 
over all the neighbouring nations, to whoſe doc- 
trines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. 

Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries 
were at this time much addicted to the opinions 
of Arius, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was co- 
equal with God the Father, as is ee in the 


Athanaſian creed. 


Egypt and Arabia were filled * 5 Fon who. 
had fled into theſe corners of the world, from the 
© _ perſecution 


1141 | 
perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatened 
the total extinction of that people. 

The other inhabitants of theſe countries were 
Pagans. Theſe, however, had little attachment 
to their decayed and derided idolatry; and, like 
men, whoſe religious principle is weak, had given 
themſelves over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to 
the acquiſition of riches, in order to be the hetter 
able to indulge in the gratifications of ſenſe, which, 
together with the doctrine of predeſtination, com- 
poſed the ſole principles of their religion and phi- 
loſophy. 

Mahomet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe 
three kinds of men. To gratify the two former, 
| he declared that there was one God, who created 
the world, and governed all things in it; that he 
had ſent various prophets into the world to teach 
his will to mankind, among whom Moſes and 
Jeſus were the moſt eminent; but the endeavours 
of theſe had proved ineffectual, and God had thert- 
fore now ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet, with a 
commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt 
had been entruſted with. He had commanded 
bim not only to publiſh his laws, but to ſubdue 
C | ' thoſe who were unwilling to believe or obey them; 
and, for this end, to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon 
earth, which ſhould propogate the divine law 
4 throughout 


C81 
rhroughout the world; that God had deſigned 
utter ruin, and deſtruction, to thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit to him; but, to his faithful fol- 
lowers, had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all 
the earth, as a reward in this life, and had pro- 
vided them hereafter a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, eſpecially thoſe of love; that the pleaſures 
of ſuch as died, in propagating the faith, would be 
peculiarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe of the 
reſt, Theſe, together with the prohibition of 
drinking ſtrong liquors (a reſtraint not very ſevere 
in warm climates), and the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion, were the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. 


CHAP. VI. 


OF THE SUCCESS OF MAHOMETANISM, 


THE articles of the Mahometan religion were 
no ſooner publiſhed, than great numbers of the 
prophet's countrymen embraced them with im- 
plicit faith, They were written by the prieſt we 
formerly mentioned, and compoſe a book called 

mY the 
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| year of Chriſt, the forty-fourth year of Mahomet's 
gage, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, 
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the Koran, or Alcoran, by way of eminence, as 
we ſay the Bible, which means The Book. The 
perſon of Mahomet, however, was familiar to the 
inhabitants of Mecca; ſo that the greater part of 
them were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. 
The more enlightened and leading men entered 
into a deſign to cut him off; but Mahomet, get- 

ting notice of their intention, fled from his native 
city to Medina. The fame of his miracles and 
doctrine was, according to cuſtom, greateſt at a 
diſtance, .and the inhabitants of Medina received 
him with open arms. From this flight, which 
happened in the fix hundred and twenty-ſecond 


the Mahometans, compute their time, and the 
Kra is called, in Arabic, Hegira; that is, the 
Flight. . | 

Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of 
Medina, and of others, whom his inſinuation and 
addreſs haily attached to him, brought over all his 
countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acqui- 
eſcence in his doQtrines. The fpeedy propagation 
of his ſyſtem among the Arabians, was a new 
argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of 
Egypt and the eaſt, who wetfe previouſly diſpoſed 
to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all forſook 
155 3 their 
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their ancient faith, and became Mahometans. In 
a word; the contagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, Ind Perſia; and Mahomet, from a deceit- 
ful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch 
in his time. He died in the year of *Chriſt 629, 


leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed 


divine” among their ſubjects. Theſe were the ca- 
liphs of Perſia and Egypt,. under the laſt of which 
Arabia was included. The former of theſe turned 
their arms to the eaſt, and made conqueſts of many 
countries. The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia di- 


rected their ravages towards Europe, and under the 


name of Saracens or Moors, (which they obtained, 
becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania, in 
Africa, the country of the Moors) reduced moſt of 
Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Medi- 
terranean, | | 
In this manner did. the ſucceſſors of that im- 
poſtor ſpread their religion and conqueſts over the 
greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and 
they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable part of 
mankind. t 


* 
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CHAP: VII 


OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


- "THE firſt Chriſtian: monarch of the Franks, 
according to the beſt French hiſtorians, was 
Clovis, who. began his reign in the year of our 
Saviour 468, from which period the French hiſ- 
tory exhibits a ſeries of great events; and we find 
them generally engaged in domeſtic broils, or in 
foreign wars. | £734 
In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 
who was the glory of thoſe dark ages, became 
maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and 
was crowned king of the Romans by the Pope. 
He divided his empire by will among his ſons, 
which proved fatal to his family and poſterity. 
Charlemagne is worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion, whether we conſider his abilities, his great 
actions, his extenſive views, his incredible activity, 
the wiſdom of his government, or even his vir- 
tues. Though he' was engaged in many wars, 
he was far from neglecting the arts of peace, the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, or the. cultivation of his 
own mind. Government, manners, religion, and | 
Letters, were his conſtant ſtudy, He frequently 
convened 


- 
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convened the national aſſemblies, for regulating 
affairs both of church and ſtate. His attention ex- 
tended to the moſt diſtant corner of his empire, 


and to all ranks of men. He eſtabliſhed the ex 
cellent cuſtom of ſending into the provinces com- 


8, miſſioners to examine the conduct of the dukes by 
as whom they were governed, and the counts who 
ur were veſted with the judicial power; to receive 
i- complaints, to check oppreſſions, and to main- 
nd tain good order. Theſe royal envoys paid their 
in viſits every three manths, and frequently made 
their appearance at Rome, where their authority 
Cy awed even the popes. Pi, | 
ne As the clergy were the only men who had any 
1d tincture of knowledge, it is not to be wondered, 
Cs that they were continually loaded with favours by 
1Sy a prince, who was a friend to learning, as well as 
to religion. He employed the biſhops in all af- 
a- fairs, aſſociated them with the counts in the ad- 
at miniſtration of juſtice, and, in conjunction with” 
Js them and the lords, compoſed his book of civil 
ir- and canonical laws; which, however, / it muſt be 
75. acknowledged, are too numerous, and contain 
he abuſes mixed with good laws. He eſtabliſned the 
vis tithes, in lieu of the lands detained from the 
d church; an impoſt which was long a ſource of 
ly murmurs. 
ed But, 
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But, on the other hand, he prohibited the 
biſhops from bearing arms, enjoining them to 
apply to ſtudy, and confine themſelves to their 
proper vocation. In a word, he endeavouret to 


reſtore eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to its vigour; and 
his want of ſucceſs was the ſtrongeſt demon ſtra- 
tion, that the evil was incurable, The ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the clergy to his orders, was no leſs a 
Proof of his {kill in the ſcience of government. 
If Charlemagne, like the Greek Emperors, 
valued himſelf on his ſkill in theology, at leaſt 
his genius was not confined within the narrow 
Circle of vain ſubtleties, but aſpired to the great 
and uſeful in every ſpecies. He created a naval 
force, in order to oppoſe the incurſions of the 
Normans, a formidable and piratical nation, who 
already inſulted the kingdom, and ravaged it after 
his death. He attempted to join the ocean with 
the Black Sea by a canal of communication be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube. How advan- 
tageous, might this work have been for trade? 
But, at that time, France could furniſh no man 
of ſufficient capacity to put it in execution. 
This great prince was no leſs amiable in pri— 
vate life, than illuſtrious in his public character. 
He was an affectionate father, a fond huſband, 
and a generous friend. His houſe was a model 


of 


of ceconomy, and his perſon of ſimplicity and true 
grandeur. “ For ſhame?” ſaid he to ſame of 
his nobles, who were finer dreſſed than the-deca- 
ſion required, “ learn to dreſs like men, and let 
the world judge of your rank by your merit, not 
your habit. Leave filks and finery to women; 


or reſerve them for thoſe days of pomp and Cere- 


mony, when robes are worn for ſhow, not uſe.” 
On ſuch occaſions he appeared himſelf in impe- 
rial magnificence, and fregly indulged in every 


luxury; but in general, his dreſs was plain, and 


his table frugal. | 

Charlemagne died at Aix-la Chapelle, his uſual 
reſidence, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and 
the forty-ſeventh of his reign. The glory of the 
French empire ſeemed to die with him. To go- 
vern ſuch an extent of territory required a genius 
equal to that monarch's. SEEMS, 


7 e 


OF THE SCOTS AND PICTS. a 


MUCH time has been ſpent in enquiring 
whence the Scots and Picts emigrated, and many 
_ diſputes 


, 1 


diſputes have ariſen on the ſubject. The moſt 
probable opinion, however, ſeems to be, that they 
were two tribes of the native Britons, who, at 
different times, had fled from the dominion of the 
Romans, chuſing liberty and barten mountains, 
rather than fertile plains and flavery ; yet ſome 
plauſible conjectures have been offered to prove, 
that the Scots were a colony from Ireland, though 
of the ſame Celtic origin. But whoever they 
were, they are allowed to have been a brave and 
warlike people, who often invaded the Roman 
territories, and were greatly an over-mach for 
the effeminate and diſpirited Britons, The Bri- 
tons, indeed, were a very ſingular inſtance of the 
debaſing effects of deſpotiſm. No people were 
ever more brave, none more jealous of liberty, 
than our ancient countrymen. With ordinary 
weapons, and little knowledge of military diſci- 
pline, they ſtruggled long with the Roman power, 
and were only ſubdued at laſt by reaſon of their 
want of union. But after a period of ſubjection, 
when the the exigences of the empire obliged the 
Romans to recall their legions from this iſland, 
and reſign to the inhabitants their native rights, 
the degenerate Britons were incapable of prizing 
the gift. Conſcious of their inability to protect 


themſelves, and wanting reſolution to attempt it, 
they 


[ 23-3 ; 
they would gladly have lived in ſecurity and fla- 
very. They had therefore recourſe, again and 
again, to their conquerors; and the Romans, be- 
fore they finally abandoned the iſland, aſſiſted the 
Britons in rebuilding the wall of Severus, which 
extended between the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
and was eſteemed by the Romans a neceſſary bar - 


rier, firſt againſt the Caledonians, and afterwards 
againſt the Scots and Picts. 


CHAT 


OF THE INCURSIONS OF THE NORTHERN NA- 
TIONS INTO FRANCE. 


THE name of Normans, or men of the North, 
was given to the inhabitants of ancient Scandi- 
navia, or the preſent kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. From thoſe countries 
originated ſeveral German nations, which ſettled 
in the Roman Empire. Theſe tribes preſerved the 
Celtic manners, which were the ſame as the Scy- 
thian, ſimple, hardy, ferocious, and calculated for 

making them dreadful conquerors. Their religion 


correſponded 
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correſponded with their manners. Their ſupreme 
god was Oden. Human victims were ſacrificed 
to him. His rewards were believed to be reſerved 
for thoſe who flew the greateſt number of war- 
riors in battle. The happineſs to which they aſ- 
pired, was to intoxicate themſelves with beer in 
his hall. The ſkulls of their lain enemies were 
the precious cups which were to be uſed. in their 
infernal carouſals. | 

How was it poſſible for innumerable nations to 
transform the Father of Nature, the infinitely good 
Being, into a ſanguinary and deſtroying tyrant? 

The reaſon is, that men, immerſed in ignorance, 
form a divinity according to their own taſte, and 
aſcribe to him the ſame paſſions with themſelves. 
If any of theſe barbarians reaſoned, he muſt in- 
evitably plunge into Atheiſm, as he could not but 
reject monſtrous opinions, and had no idea of a 
Pure and infinite ſpirit, - 2 
The grand principle of the Celtæ, particularly 
the Scandinavians, was, that force made the foun- 
dation of right, and that victory was a proof of 
juſtice. They refcrred every thing to war, by 
the ſpirit of which they were ſolely animated, and 
haſtened from one expedition to another, in order 
to amaſs boot Yo 
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Fatigues, wounds, 2ad arms, were in ſome 
meaſure, ſports of their infancy and youth. Even 
the name of fear was prohibited to be mentioned 
in the moſt dreadful dangers. The women, as 
well as the men, deſpiſed death; to which they 
not only ſubmitted with intrepidity, but frequently 
affected to meet it with marks of joy. : 

Charlemagne prevented the irruptions of theſe 
northern tribes, by eſtabliſhing a naval force, 
which guarded the mouths of the rivers. Under 
Louis Debonnaire they ſpread an alarm in France; 
and under Charles the Bald, committed dreadful 
ravages. Their fleets, which conſiſted of ſmall 
light veſſels, braved the ſtorms of the ocean, and 
penetrated into every quarter. They laid waſte 
the coaſts, and made their way into the heart of 
the provinces; nor was it poſſible to ſtop their 
progreſs. The government was incapable of 
taking any precaution, and the people having no 
protector, ſunk under their fears. The ſteps of 
thoſe robbers were every where marked with blood 
and fire, They twice pillaged Rouen, ſurpriſed © 
and burnt Paris in 845, laid waſt Aquitaine and 
other provinces with fire and ſword, and reduced 
the King to the laſt extremities, 
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ALFRED THE GREAT DFFEATS TE DANES. 
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CHEAP. x 


IF England felt the ſame ſcourge with France, 
ſhe found a ſaviour in a great prince. Under 
Ethelwolf, ſucceſſor of Egbert, the Danes com- 
mitted many ravages, becauſe the king neglected 
the cares of government. Three of his ſons 
reigned after him, in a manner equally inglorious. 


But happily, their yonger brother Alfred mounted 


the throne in 871; a man who ſeemed a pro- 


digy in that age of horrors. He conſtantly kept 


an army on foot againſt the Danes, and had gained 
ſeveral victories over them. But new ſwarms of 
pirates coming inceſſantly to join the former, his 
troops were diſcouraged, and abandoned him. He 
was therefore obliged to diſguiſe himſelf like a 
peaſant, and to live for ſome months in the houſe 
of a ſhepherd after which he fortified himſelf in 


2 moraſs, and from thence made incurſions on 


the enemy, watching an opportunity to vanquiſh 


them. 
Being at laſt informed that an Engliſh noble- 


man had beaten the Danes in a rencounter, he 


quitted 
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quitted his retreat, drefled himſelf like a poor 
fidler, entered their camp with ſecurity, amuſed 
and deceived them, examined every part of it, 
was witneſs to their neglect of diſcipline and blind 
confidence, formed the plan of an attack, and | 
withdrew to put it in execution. Soon after, he 


gave notice where he was, and aſſembled his beſt 


ſubjects, who thought that he was dead. Mul- | 
titudes flocked to his ſtandard; and having de- 
feated the Danes, he formed a ſcheme to convert 
them into ſubjeddts. With this view he gave 
them permiſhon to ſettle in Northumberland, 
(which had been reduced to a deſart) on condi- 
tion that they embraced Chriſtianity, This mild 
policy ſeemed the beſt that could be purſued in 
his circumſtances. The ſavage manners of the 
pirates might be ſoftened by the practice of agri- 
culture, and the influence of religion. They 


might become the defenders of a ſtate, where 


they had a fixed ſettlement, and would naturally 
love and reſpect a beneficent monarch, who had 
made them ſenſible of his valour and his re- 
ſources. All the conditions were complied with, 
and Eugland, at laſt, had time to breathe. 
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CHAP. XL 


ALFRED ENCOURAGES AND CULTIVATES 
LEARNING. 


AS knowledge, which enlightens the reaſon, 
in order to form the manners, appeared to him 
one of the moſt proper means for making his 
ſubjects happy, he drew learned men to his court, 
eſtabliſhed ſchools, founded the famous univerſity 
of Oxford, and conſtantly rewarded merit. He 
encouraged application to learning by his own 
example, and wrote a treatiſe of morality. Nei- 


ther arts, agriculture, nor commerce; in ſhort, 


nothing eſcaped the zeal by which he was ani- 
mated; and he ſcattered, on every ſide; the ſeeds 
of happineſs and virtue. Unhappily, too many 
obſtacles prevented them from taking root, and 
they were almoſt entirely deſtroyed under the 
following reigns. 


AF. 
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THE CHARACTER OF ALFRED. 


THE merit of this prince, both in private and 
public life, may, with advantage, be ſet in oppo- 
fition to that of any monarch or citizen which 
the annals of any age or nation can preſent to us. 
He ſeems, indeed, to be the complete model of 
that perfect charadter, which, under the denomi- 
nation of a ſage or wiſe man, the philoſophers 
have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction 
of their imagination, than in hopes of ever ſee- 
ing it reduced to practice. So happily were al 
his virtues tempered together; ſo juſtly were they 
blended, and ſo powerfully did each prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper bounds. He 
knew how to conciliate the moſt enterpriſing 
ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation; the moſt ob- 
ſtinate perſeverance, with the eaſieſt flexibility; 
the moſt ſevere juſtice, with the greateſt lenity ; 
the greateſt vigour in command, with the greateſt 
affability of deportment ; the higheſt capacity and 
inclination for ſcience, with the moſt ſhining ta- 


_ tents for action. His civil and his military vir- 
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1 
tues are almoſt equally the objects of our admira- 
tion; excepting only, that the former being more 
rare among princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem 
chiefly to challenge our applauſe. | 

Nature alſo, as if defirous that fo bright a pro- 
duction of her {kill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt 
light, had beſtowed on him all bodily accom- 
pliſhments, vigour of limbs, dignity of ſhape and 
air, and a pleaſant, engaging and open counte- 
Nance, | 

Fortune alone, by throwing him into that bar- 
barous age, deprived him of hiſtorians worthy to 
tranſmit his fame to poſterity; and we wiſh to 
fee him delineated in more lively colours, and 
with more particular ſtrokes, that we may at 
leaſt perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and 
. blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is impoſhble 
he could be entirely exempted. _ 


— — —— 
CHAP, XIII. 


OF CANUTE. 


THE Danes had contended for the crown of 
England upwards of 200 years, in Which time 
were 


n of 
time 
were 
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were fought fifty four battles by land, and thirt y- 
eight by ſea, beſides ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, at- 
tended with the loſs of an infinite number of men; 
yet they poſſeſſed it only four years, under three 
monarchs, the moſt famous of 8 15 was Canute 
the Great. 

Canute ſucceeded to the 3 in the year 

1017. He ſoon ingratiated himſelf with his new 
ſubjeAs: By rebuilding their cities, churches, and 
abbeys, by leſſening their. taxes, and by entruſt- 
ing them with the higheſt offices, and even with 
the command of his armies, he ſoon won the 
hearts of the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
obliged the king of Scotland to pay him e 
and conquered Norway. 
Towards the latter end of his life, he became 
humble and truly pious. As he was one day 
ſtanding on the ſea-ſhore, a flatterer in his train 
told him, that he was king both of earth and ſea. 
Upon which, fitting down, he ordered the tide 
not to wet his feet, nor proceed any farther; but 
having ſtaid there till the water ſurrounded him, 
he turned to the flatterer, and ſaid, “ See here, 
how vain is earthly grandeur, and how weak all 
human force! God alone is king of the land, and 
of the ſea; Him let us worſhip and adore.” 
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CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 


WILLIAM, Duke of Normandy, founded his 
claim to the Engliſh crown on a pretended will 
of Edward the Confeſſor in his favour ; which he 
ſeconded by an oath extorted from Harold, when 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of France, that he would 
never aſpire to the ſucceſſion, and by which he 
bound himſelf to ſupport the preteaſions of Wil- 
| liam, The will Harold knew to be without foun- 
dation, and the cath he entirely diſregarded, as it 
had both been drawn from him by the fear of vio- 
lence, and was in itſelf unlawfal, unleſs William 
had been appointed ſucceſſor by the king, or choſen 
by the people; he therefore replied to the Norman 
ambaſladors, who ſummoned him to reſign the 
kingdom, that he was determined ſtrenuouſly to 
maintain the national liberties, with which he had 
been intruſted, and that the ſame moment ſhould 
put a period to his life and his government, 

T his anſwer was no other than what William 
expected; he was therefore prepared for it. Hay: 
ing early in the ſummer raiſed a numerous army, 
he fitted out a ſtrong fleet, and on the twenty - 
ninth 


R 

ninth of September 1066, landed at Pevenſy in 
Suſſex; thence proceeding to Haſtings, he built a 
ſtrong fort, and in the place called Battle Field, 
engaged the army of Harold, when a moſt bloody 
battle enſue !; which, though loſt, was fought 
with the utmoſt bravery by the Engliſh, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſlike they had conceived to Harold. 
In this engagement William had three horſes killed 
under him, and a great number of his Normans 
{lain; and Harold loſt his life, together with the 
lives of many of the nobility, and about fixty 
thouſand ſoldiers, 

Hiſtorians tell us, that the loſs of this battle 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to a long peace 
which the Engliſh had enjoyed, and in « hich they 
had neglected the military arts, and abandoned 
themſelves to luxury and idleneſs; and to this, we 
may ſuppoſe, the licenciouſneſs of the clergy, the 
effeminacy, gluttony, and oppreſſion of the no- 
bility, and the drunkenneſs and diſſolute behaviour 
of the common people, did not a little contribute. 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the Normans 
had the advantage of the long bows, of the ule 
of which the Engliſh were then ignorant, But 
notwithſtanding theſe, the Epgliſh with bills, 
their ancient weapons, kept ſc cloſe together, that 
they were Impregnable; and the, Normans would 
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never have obtained the victory, had they not 
pretended to fly, and by that means brought the 
Engliſh into diſorder. 


— 
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CHAP XY. 
INSTITUTIONS AND LAWS OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. | 


HAROPLD being ſlain in battle, William, who 
was about 52 years of age, marched directly to 
London, where he claimed the crown by the teſ- 
tament of King Edward the Confeſſor. On his 
way to that city he was met by a large body of 
the men of Kent, each with a bough or limb of 
a tree in his hand, This army was headed by 
Stigand the Archbiſhop, who made a ſpeech to 
the conqueror, in which he boldly demanded the 
preſervation of their liberties, -and let him know 
that they were reſolved rather to die, than to part 
with their laws, and live in bondage. 
William thought proper to grant their demands; 
and ſuffered them to retain their ancient cuſtoms, 
Upon his coronation at Weſtminſter, he was 


ſworn to govern by the laws of the realm; 
and 
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and though he introduced ſome new forms, yet 
he preſerved: to the Engliſh their trials by juries, 
and the borough law. He inſtituted the courts 
of Chancery and Exchequer; but at the ſame time 
diſarmed his Engliſh ſubjects, and forbid their 
having any light in their houſes after eight o'clock- 
at night, when a bell was rung, called Curfew, 
or cover- fire, at the found of which all were 
obliged to put out their fires and candles. He 
conquered ſeveral powers who invaded England 
obliged the Scots to preſerve the peace they had 
broken; compelled the Welch to pay him tri- 
bute; refuſed to pay homage to the Pope; built 
the tower of London; and had all public acts 
made in the Norman tongue. He cauſed a gene- 
ral ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, 
and an account to be taken of the inhabitants, 
and live ſtock upon each eſtate; all which were 
recorded in a book, called Doomſday-Book, which. 
is now kept in the Exchequer. 

But the repoſe of this fortunate. and victorious 


king was diſturbed in his old age, by the rebellion 


of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appointed 
govornor of Normandy, but now aſſumed the 


government as ſovereign of that province, in which 


he was favoured by the king of France, And 
here we have the riſe of the wars between ag, 
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land and France; which have continued longer, 
drawn more noble blood, and been attended with 
more memorable atchievements, than any other 
national quarrel we read of, in ancient or modern 
hiſtory. 

William ſeeing a war inevitable, entered upon 
it with his uſual vigour, and with incredible ce- 
lerity, tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, invaded 
France, where he was every where victorious, but 
died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 
1087, the fixty-firſt of his age, and twenty-firſt 
of his reign in England, and was buried in his 
own abbey at Caen in Normandy. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 


BY the Norman conqueſt, England not only 
loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but 
alſo her principal nobility, who either fell in batcle, 
in defence of their country and liberties, or fled 
to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where 

being kindly received by king . Malcolm, they 
= "eſtabliſhed themſelves; and what is very remark- 


able, introduced the Saxon, or Engliſh, which 


8 has 
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has been tlie prevailing language of the Lau 
of Scotland to this day. 

On the other hand, England, by virtue of the 
conqueſt, became much greater, both in dominion 
and power, by the acceſſion of ſo much territory 
upon the Continent. For though the Normans, 
by the conqueſt, gained much of the Engliſh lands 
and riches, yet England gained the large and fertile 
dukedom of Normandy, which became a province 
to this crown. England likewiſe gained much by 
the great increaſe of naval power, and multitude 
of ſhips, wherein Normandy then abounded. This, 
with the perpetual intercourſe between England 
and the Continent, gave us an- increaſe of trade 
and commerce, and of treaſure to the crown and 
kingdom, as appeared ſoon afterwards. 

England, by the conqueſt, gained likewiſe a 
natural right to the dominion of the Channel, 
which had been before acquired only by the greater 
naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. 
But the dominion of the narrow ſeas ſeems na- 
turally to belong, like that of rivers, to thoſe who 
poſſeſs the banks or coaſts, on both ſides, and ſo 
to have ſtrengthened the former title, by ſo long 
a coaſt, as that of Normandy on one fide, and of 
England on the other ſide of the Channel. This 
dominion of the Channel, though we have long 
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ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in France, we con- 


tinue to defend and maintain, by the bravery of 
our ſeamen, and the ſuperior ſtrength of our navy 
to any other power. 


CHAP. XVII. 
EN. 4 
THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE con- 
QUEROR, BY LORD LYTTLETON., 


THE character of this prince has ſeldom been 
ſet in its true light ; ſome eminent writers having 
been dazzled ſo much by the more ſhining parts 
of it, that they have hardly ſeen his faults; while 
others, out of a ſtrong deteſtation of tyranny, 
have been unwilling to allow him the praiſe he 
deſerves. 

He may with juſtice be ranked among the 
greateſt generals any age has produded. There 


was united in him activity, vigilance, intrepidity, 


caution, great force of judgment, and never-fail- 


ing preſence of mind. He was ſtrict in his diſ- 
cipline, and kept his ſoldiers in perfect obedience; 
yet preſerved their affection. Having been, from 


his very childhood, continually in war, and at the 
CS | head 
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head of armies, he joined to all the capacity that 
genius could give, all the knowledge and {kill that 
experience could teach, and was a perfect maſter 
of the military art, as it was practiſed in the time 
wherein he lived. 

His conſtitution enabled him to endure any 
hardſhips, and very few were equal to him in 
perſonal ſtrength, which was an excellence of 
more importance than it is now, from the manner 
of fighting then in uſe. It is ſaid of him, that 
none except himſelf could bend his bow. 

His courage was heroic, and he poſſeſſed it, not 


only in the field, but (which is more uncommon) 


in the cabinet, attempting great things with means 
that to other men appeared totally unequal to ſuch 
undertakings, and fteadily proſecuting what he 
had boldly reſolved, being never diſturbed or diſ- 
heartened by difficulties, in the courſe of his en= 
terprizes; but having that noble vigour of mind, 


which, inſtead of bending to oppoſition, riſes againſt 


it, and ſeems to have a power of controlling and 
commanding Fortune herſelf, 

Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure than to 
fear. No luxury ſoftened him, no riot diſorderedy 
no ſloth relaxed. It helped not a little to main- 
tain the high reſpect his ſubjects had for him, that 
the majeſty of his character was never let down, 


by 
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by any incontinence, or indecent exceſs. His 
temperance and his chaſtity were conſtant guards, 
that ſecured his mind from all weakneſs, ſupported 
its dignity, and kept it always, as it were, on the 
throne. i 

Through his whole life, he had no partner of 
his bed, but his queen; a moſt extraordinary 
virtue in one who had lived, even from his ear- 
lieſt youth, amidſt all the licence of camps, the 
allurements of a court, and ſeductions of ſove- 
reign power! Had he kept his oaths to his 
people, as well as he did his marriage vow, he 
would have been the beſt of kings; but he in- 
dulged other paſſions of a worſe nature, and infi- 
nitely more detrimental to the public than thoſe 
he reſtrained, A luſt of power, which no re- 
gard to juſtice could limit, the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty, and the moſt infatiable avarice poſſeſſed 
his ſoul. 

It is true, indeed, that among many acts of ex- 
treme inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
clemency may be produced, that were either ef- 
fects of his policy, which taught him the method 
of acquiring friends, or of his magnanimity, which 
made him ſlight a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch 
as was Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit nor talents, able to contend with him for 
the crown. But where he had no advantage nor 
pride in forgiving, his nature diſcovered itſelf to 
be utterly void of all ſenſe of compaſſion; and 
ſome barharities, which he committed, exceeded 
the bounds that even tyrants and conquerors pre- 
ſcribe to themſelves. | 
Moſt of our ancient Hiſtorians gave him the 
character of a very religious prince; but his re- 
ligion was after the faſhion of thoſe times, belief 
without examination, and devotion without piety. 
It was a religion that prompted him to endow 
monaſteries, and at the ſame time allowed him to 
pillage kingdoms; that threw him on his knees 
before a relic or croſs, but ſuffered him unre- 
ſtrained to trample upon the liberties and rights of 
mankind, 

s to his wiſdom in government, of which 
ſome modern writers have ſpoken very highly, he 
was, indeed, ſo far wiſe, that, through a long un- 
quiet reign, he knew how to ſupport oppreſſion 
by terror, and employ the propereſt means for 
carrying on a very iniquitous and violent admini- 
ſtration. But that, which alone deſerves the 
name of wiſdom, in the character of a king, the 
maintaining of authority, by the exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues which make the happineſs of his people, 
Was 
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was what, with all his abilities, he does not ap- 
pear to have poſſeſſed. | 

Nor did he excel in thoſe ſoothing and popular 
arts, which ſometimes change the complexion of 
tyranny, and give it a fallacious appearance of 
freedom. His government was harſh and deſpo- 
tic, violating even the principles of that conſti- 
tution which he himſelf had eſtabliſhed. Yet ſo 
far he performed the duty of a ſovereign, that he 
took care to maintain a good police in his realm; 

_ curbing licentiouſneſs with a ſtrong hand, which, 
in the tumultuous ſtate of his government, was a 
-great and difficult work. 

How well he performed it, we may learn even 
from the teſtimony of a contemporary Saxon hiſ- 
torian, who ſays, that during his reign, a man 
might have travelled in perfect ſecurity all over 
the kingdom, with his boſom full of gold; nor 
durſt any kill another, in revenge of the greateſt 
offences, nor offer violence to the chaſtity of a 
woman. But it was a poor compenſation, that 
the highways were ſafe, when the courts of juſtice 

were dens of thieves, and when almoſt every man 
in authority, or in office, uſed his power to op- 
preſs and pillage the people. 

The king himſelf did not only tolerate, but en- 


courage, ſupport, and even ſhare theſe extortions. 
| Though 
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Though the greatneſs of the ancient landed eſtate 
of the crown, and the feudal profits to which he 


was legally entitled, rendered him one of the 


richeſt monarchs in Europe, he was not content 
with all that opulence; but by authorizing the 
ſheriffs, who collected his revenues in the ſeveral 
counties to practiſe the moſt grievous vexations 
and abuſes, for the raiſing of them higher; by a 
perpetual auction of the crown lands, ſo that none 
of his tenants could be ſecure of poſſeſſion, if any 
other would come and offer more: by various 
iniquities in the court of Exchequer, which was 
entirely Norman; by forfeitures wrongfully taken; 
and laſtly, by arbitraty and illegal taxat ions, he 
drew into his treaſury much too great a proportion 
of the wealth of his kingdom. 

It muſt, however, be owned, that if his avarice 
was inſatiably and unjuſtly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parſi monious, nor of that ſordid kind, 
which brings on a prince diſhonour and contempt. 
He ſupported the dignity of his crown, with a 
decent magnificence, and though he never was 
laviſh, he ſometimes was liberal, more eſpecially - 
to his ſoldiers and to the church. But looking on 
money as a neceflary means of maintaining, and 
increaſing power, he defired to accumulate as much 
as he could, rather, perhaps, from an ambitious 

than 
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than a covetous nature; at leaſt his avarice was 
ſubſervient to his ambition, and he laid up wealth 
in his coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, to 
be drawn out, when any proper occaſion required 
it, for the defence and enlargement of his domi- 
nions. | | 
Upon the whole, he had many great qualities, 
but few virtues; and if thoſe actions which moſt 
particularly diſtinguiſh the man or the king ate 
impartially conſidered, we ſhall find, that in his 
character, there is much to admire, but ſtill more 
to abhor, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN EUROPE, FROM 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE MODERN NA- 
TIONS, TO THE MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. | 


THOUGH the northern invaders wanted taſte 
to value the Roman arts, laws, or literature, they 
generally embraced the religion of the conquered; 


and the mild and beneyolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
would 
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would doubtleſs have ſoftened their ſavage man- 
ners, had not their minds been already infected by 
a barbarous ſuperſtition which, mingling itſelf 
with Chriſtian principles and ceremonies, pro- 
duced that abſurd mixture of violence, devotion, 
and folly, which has ſo long diſgraced the Romiſh 
Church, and which formed the character of the 
middle ages. The clergy were gainers, but Chriſ- 
tianity was a loſer by the converſion of the Bar- 
barians, They rather changed the object, than 
the ſpirit of their religion, : 

The Chriſtian emperors had enriched the church, 
They had laviſhed on it privileges and immuni- 
ties. Theſe ſeducing advantages had but too much 
contributed to a relaxation of diſcipline, and the 
introduction of diſorders, more or leſs hurtful, 
which had altered the ſpirit of the goſpel. 

Under the dominion of the Barbarians, the de- 
generacy increaſed, till the pure principles of 
Chriſtianity were loſt in a groſs ſuperſtition, which 
inſtead of aſpiring to ſanctity and virtue, the only 
ſacrifice which can render a rational being ac- 
ceptable to the great Author of order and of ex- 
cellence, endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
God, by the ſame means that ſatisfied the juſtice 
of men, or by thoſe employed to appeaſe their 
fabulous deities. 


Such 
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Such of the Barbarians as entered into orders 
carried their ignorance and original prejudices 
along with them. They made a myſtery of the 
moſt neceſſary ſciences. Truth was not per- 
mitted to ſee the light, and reaſon was fettered in 
the cell of ſuperſtition. _ 

The prieſts invented fables to awe the people 
into ſubmiſſion. They employed the ſpiritual arms 
in defence of their temporal goods. T hey changed 
the mild language of charity into frightful anathe- 
mas. The religion of Jefus breathed nothing but 
terror. To the thunder of the church, the in- 
ſtrument of ſo many wars and revolutions, they 
Joined the aſſiſtance of the ſword. Warlike pre- 
lates, clad in armour, combated for their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of others. 

Without arts, ſciences, commerce, policy, prin- 
ciple, almoſt all the European nations were as 
- barbarous and wretched as they could poſſibly be, 
unleſs a miracle has been wrought for the diſgrace 
of humanity. Charlemagne, indeed, in France, 
and Alfred the Great in England, as we have al- 
ready had occaſion to ſee, endeavoured to diſpel 
this darkneſs, and tame their ſubjets to the re- 
ſtraints of law; and they were ſo fortunate as to 
ſucceed. Light and order diſtinguiſhed their 
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age were too powerful for their liberal inſtitu- 
tions. The darkneſs returned, after their time, 
more thick and heavy than before, and ſettled over 
Europe, and ſociety again tumbled into chaos. 

Letters began to revive in the eleventh cen- 
tury ; but what letters? A ſcientifical jargon, a 
falſe logic, employed about words, without con- 
veying any idea of things, compofed the learning, 
of thoſe times, It confounded every thing, in 
endeavouring to analyſe every thing. As the new 
ſcholars were principally divines, theological mats 
ters chiefly engaged their attention; and, as they 
neither knew hiſtory, philoſophy, nor criticifm, 
their labours were as futile as their enquiries, 


which were equally diſgraceful to reaſon and re- 
ligion. 


CHAP, XIX. 


OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM, AND ITS.PREVA- 
LENCY DURING THE TENTH CENTURY. 


THE Goths and Vandals, who diſmembered 
the Roman empire, conſidered their conqueſts as 


common 
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common property, in which all had a riglit to 
ſhare, as all had contributed to acquire them; 
nor was any obligation whatſoever entailed on 
poſſeſſions thus obtained. Every one was the 
king of his own little territory. But after ſet- 
tling in the Roman -provinces, where they had 
their acquiſitions to maintain, not only againſt the 
ancient inhabitants, but alſo againſt the inroads of 
new invaders, they ſaw the neceſſity of a cloſer 
union, and of relinquiſhing ſome of their private 
rights for public ſafety. 

They continued, therefore, to acknowledge the 
general, who had led them to conqueſt, , He was 
conſidered as the head of the colony. He had the 
largeſt ſhare of the conquered lands; and every 
free man, or every inferior officer and ſoldier, 
upon receiving a ſhare according to his military 
rank, bound himſelf to appear againſt the enemies 
of the community. | | 

This new diviſion of property, and the obliga- 
tions conſequent upon it, gave riſe to a ſpecies of 
government formerly unknown, and which is now 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Feudal Syſtem. 
Towards the cloſe of the tenth century, the 
feudal policy was become univerſal, The dukes 
or governors of provinces, the marquiſes em- 
ployed to guard the marches, and even the counts 

| | intruſted 
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intruſted with adminiſtration of juſtice, all origi- 
nally officers of the crown, had made themſelves 
maſters of their duchies, marquiſates, and counties. 
The king, indeed, as ſuperior lord, till received 
homage from them for thoſe lands, which theyheld 
of the crown, and which, in default of heirs, 
returned to the royal domain. He had a right of 
calling them out to war, of judging them in his 
court by their afſembled peers, and of confiſcating 
their eſtates in caſe of rebellion; but in all other 
reſpects, they themſelves enjoyed the rights of 
royalty. They had their ſub-vaſſals, or ſubjects; 
they made laws, held courts, coined money in 
their own name, and levied war againſt their pri- 
vate enemies. | 

The moſt frightful diſorders aroſe from this ſtate 
of feudal anarchy. Force decided all things. Eu- 
rope was one great field of battle, where the weak 
ſtruggled for freedom, and the ſtrong for domi- 
nion. The king was without power, and the 
nobles without principle. They were tyrants at 
home, and robbers abroad, Nothing remained 
to be a check upon, ferocity and violence. The + 
Scythians, in their deſerts, could not be leſs in- 
debted to the laws of ſociety, than the Europeans, 
during the period under review. The people, 
the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt uſeful 
D claſs 
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claſs in the community, were either actual ſlaves, 
or expoſed to ſo many miſeries, ariſing from pil- 
lage and oppreſſion, to one or other of which they 
were a continual prey, and often to both, that 
many of them made a voluntary ſurrender of their 
liberty, for bread and protection. What muſt 
have been the ſtate of that government, where 
flavery was an eligible condition! 


.. 
OF-CHIVALRY. 


MR. HUME obſerves, that there is a point of 
depreſſion, as well as of exaltation, beyond which 
human affairs ſeldom paſs, and from which they 
naturally return in a contrary progreſs, This 
utmoſt point of decline ſociety ſeems to have at- 
tained in Europe, about the beginning of the ele- 
venth century; and accordingly, from that ra, 
we can trace a ſucceſhon of cauſes and events, 
which, with different degrees of influence, contri- 
buted to aboliſh anarchy and barbariſm, and to in- 
troduce order and politeneſs. 
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Among the firſt of theſe cauſes we muſt rank 
Chivalry ; which, as the elegant and inquiſitive 
Dr. Robertſon remarks, though commonly con- 
ſidered as a wild inſtitution, the reſult of caprice 
and the ſource of extravagance, aroſe naturally 
trom the ſtate of ſociety in thoſe times, and had a 
very ſerious effect in refining the manners of the 
European nations. 

The feudal ſtate, as has been obſerved, was a 
ſtate of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy. The 
weak and un armed were expoſed, every moment, 
to inſults or injuries. The power of the ſovereign 
was too limited to prevent theſe wrongs, and the 
legiſlative authority too feeble to redreſs them. 
Theye was ſcarce any ſhelter from violence and 
oppreſſion, except what the valour and generoſity 
of private perſons afforded; and the arm of the 
brave was the only tribunal to which the helpleſs 
could appeal for juſtice. The trader could no 
longer travel in ſafety, or bring to market his com- 
modities, without which-there was no ſubſiſting. 
Every poſſeſſor of a caſtle pillaged them, or laid 
them under contribution; and many not only 
plundered the aa” but carried off all the 
women that fell in their way. 


Slight inconveniencies may be overlooked or 


_ endured; but when abuſes grow to a certain 
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Heighth, the ſociety muſt reform, or go to ruin. 
It becomes the buſineſs of all to diſcover, and to 
apply ſuch remedies as will moſt eſfectually remove 
them. Humanity ſprung from the boſom of vio- 
lence, and relief from the hand of rapacity. Thoſe 
licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been guilty 
of every ſpecies of outrage, and every mode of 
oppreſſion z who, equally unjuſt, unfeeling, and 
ſuperſtitious, had made pilgrimages, and had' pil- 
laged ; who had maſſacred, and done pennance ; 
touched at laſt by a ſenſe of natural equity, and 
ſwayed by the conviction of a common intereſt, 
formed affociations for the redreſs of private 
wrongs, and the preſer vation of public ſafety ; ſo 
honourable was the origin of an inſtitution gene- 
rally repreſented as whimſical. 

The young warrior among the ancient Ger- 
mans, as well as among the modern knights, was 
armed, for the firſt time, with certain ceremonies 
proper to inſpire martial ardour ; but chivalry, 
conſidered as a civil and military inſtitution, is as 
late as the eleventh century. The previous diſci- 
pline and ſolemnities of initiation are to be found 
in books of knighthood. Valour, humanity, 
- courteſy, juſtice, honour, were its charaCteriſtics. 
To theſe were added religion; which, by infuſing 


a large portion of enthuſiaſtic zeal, carried them 
all 
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all to a romantic exceſs, wonderfully ſuited to the 
genius of the age, and productive of the greateſt 
and moſt permament effects, both upon policy and 
manners. 7 

War was carried on with leſs ferocity, when 
humanity, no leſs than courage, came to be deemed. 
the ornament of knighthood ; and knighthood a 
diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and an honour, 
which princes were proud to receive from the hands 
of private gentlemen. More gentle and polithed 
manners were introduced, when courteſy was re- 
commended as the moſt amiable of knightly vir- 
tues, and every knight devoted himſelf to the. ſer- 
vice of a lady. Violence and oppreſſion decreaſed, 
when it was accounted meritorious to check and 
puniſh them. A ſcrupulous adherence to truth, 
with the moſt religious attention to fulfif every 
engagment, but particularly thoſe between the 
ſexes, as more eaſily violated, became the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of a gentleman, becauſe chivalry 
was regarded as the ſchool of honour, and incul- 
cated the moſt delicate ſenſibility with reſpect to 
that point ; and valour, ſeconded by ſo many mo- 
tives of love, religion, and virtue, became altoge- 
ther irreſiſtible. 

That the ſpirit of chivalry ſometimes roſe to an 
extravagant heighth, and had often a pernicious 
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tendency, muſt however be allowed. In Spain, 

under the influence of a romantic gallantry, if 
gave birth to a ſeries of wild adventures, which 

have been deſervedly ridiculed. In the train of 
Norman ambition, it extinguiſhed the liberties of 
England, and deluged Italy in blood; and we ſhall 
ſoon ſee it at the call of ſuperſtition, and as the 
engine of papal power, deſolate Aſia under the 
banner of the croſs. But theſe ought not to be 
conſidered as arguments againſt an inſtitution, 

laudable in itſelf, and neceſſary at the time of its 
foundation: and thoſe who pretend to defpik it, 
the advocates of ancient barbariſm and ancient ruſ- 
ticity, ought to remember, that chivalry not only 
firſt taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace 
into the operations of war, and to mingle politeneſs 
with the uſe of the {word, but rouſed the human 
ſoul from its lethargy, invigorated the human cha- 
racter, even while it ſoftened it, and produced ex- 
ploits, which antiquity cannot parallel. Nor ought 
they to forget, that it gave variety, elegance, and 
pleaſure, to the intercourſe of life, by making wo- 
men a more eſſential part of ſociety ; and is there- 
fore entitled to our gratitude, though the point of 
honour, and the refinements in gallantry, its more 
doubtful effects, ſhould be excluded from the im- 
provements in modern manners, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


OF THE FIRST CRUSADE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
IN ORDER TO DRIVE THE INFIDELS FROM 
JERUSALEM. A. D. 1090, 


POPE Gregory VII., among his other vaſt 
ideas, had formed the project of uniting the weſ- 
tern Chriſtians againſt the Mahometans, and of 
recovering Paleſtine from the hands of thoſe infi- 
dels; and his quarrels with the. emperor, Henry 
IV., by which he declared himſelf an enemy to the 
civil power of princes, only could have obſtructed 
the progreſs of this undertaking, conducted by ſo 
able a politician, at a time when the minds of men 
were ſo fully prepared for ſuch an enterpriſe. 'The 
work, however, was reſerved for a meaner inſtru- 
ment ; for a man, whoſe condition could excite no 
jealouſy, and whoſe head was as weak as his ima- 
gination was warm. But before we mention this 
man, it will be neceſlary to ſay a few words of 
the ſtate of the Eaſt at that time, and of the 
paſſion for pilgrimages, which then prevailed in 
Europe. 

We naturally view, with veneration and delight, 
thoſe places which have been the reſidence of any 
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illuſtrious perſonage, or the ſcene” of any great 
tranſaction. Hence the enthuſiaſm with which the 
literati till viſit the ruins of Athens and Rome; 
andh ence flowed the ſuperſtitious devotion with 
which Chriſtians, from the earlieſt ages of the 
church, were accuſtomed to viſit that country, 
where their religion had taken its riſe, and that 
city, in which the Meſhah had died for the re- 
demption of thoſe who believe in his name. 

Pilgrimages to the ſhrines of martyrs and ſaints 
were alſocommon, But as this diſtant pilgrimage 
could not be performed without conſiderable ex- 
pence, fatigue and danger, it appeared (for theſe 
reaſons, as well as its ſuperior ſanRity) more meri- 
torious than all others, and came to be conſidered 
as an expiation for almoſt every crime. And an 
opinion, which prevailed over Europe towards the 
cloſe of the tenth and the beginning of the ele- 
venth century, increaſed the number and the ar- 
dour of the credulous devotees, who undertook this 
tedious journey. 

The thouſand years mentioned by St. John, in 
his book of Revelation, were ſuppoſed to be ac- 
compliſhed, and the end of the world at hand, A 
general conſternation ſeized the minds of Chriſti- 
ans; many relinquiſhed their poſſeſſions, abandoned 
their friends and families, and hurried with pre- 
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cipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined 
that Chriſt would ſuddenly appear to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

But the Chriſtians, in theſe pious journeys, had 
the mortification to ſee the holy ſepulchre, and the 
other places made ſacred by the preſence of the 
Saviour, fallen into the hands of infidels. The 
followers and the countrymen of Mahomet had 
early made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, which 
the Greek empire, far in its decline, was unable to. 
protect againſt ſo warlike an enemy. They gave 
little diſturbance, however, to thoſe zealous pil- 
grims who daily flocked to. Jeruſalem; and they 
allowed every perſon, after paying a moderate tri- 
bute, to viſit the holy ſepulchre, to perform his re- 


ligious duties, and to. return in peace. 


But the Turks, a Tartar tribe, who had alſo em- 
braced Mahometiſm, having wreſted Syria: from 
the Saracens,. about the middle of the eleyenth 
century, and made themſelves maſters of Jeruſa- 
lem, pilgrims were expoſed to outrages of every 
kind from theſe fierce barbarians : and this change 
coinciding with the panic of the conſummation of 
all things, and the ſuppoſed appearance of Chriſt 
on Mount Sion, filled Europe with alarm and in- 
dignation. Every perſon who returned from Pa- 
leſtine related the dangers which he had encoun- 
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tered in viſiting the holy city, and deſcribed, with 
exaggeration, the cruelty and vexations of the 
Turks; who, to uſe the language of thoſe zealots, 
not only profaned the ſepulchre of the Lord by 
their preſence, but derided the ſacred myſteries in 
he very place of their completion, and where the 
Son of God was ſpeedily expected to judge the 
world. | | 


CH A P.- XXII, 


PETER THE HERMIT EXCITES BOTH PRINCES 
AND PEOPLE TO THIS EXPEDITION. 


WHILE the minds of men were thus rouſed, 
a fanatical monk, commonly known by the name 
of Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Pic- 
cardy, revived the project of Gregory VII. of 
leading all the forces of Chriſtendom againſt the 
Infidels, and of driving them out of the Holy 
Land. He had made the pilgrimage to Jeruſa- 
lem, and was fo deeply affected with the danger to 
which that act of piety now expoſed Chriſtians, 
that he ran from province to province on his re- 
turn, 
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turn, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 


and people to this holy war; and wherever he 
came, he kindled the ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour for 
it, with which he himſelf was animated. 


Urban II. who had at firſt been doubtful of the 


ſucceſs of ſuch a projed, at length entered into 


Peter's views, and ſummoned a council at Pla- 
centia, which was obliged to be held in the open 
fields, no hall being ſufficient to contain the mul- 
titude. It conſiſted of four thouſand eccleſiaſtics, 
and thirty thouſand ſeculars, who all declared for 
the war againſt the Infidels, but none of them 
heartily engaged in the enterpriſe. Urban, there- 
fore, found it neceſſary to call another council the 
ſame year at Clermont in Auvergne, where the 
greateſl prelates, nobles, and princes, attended; 
and when the pope and the hermit had concluded 
their pathet ic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, as 
if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, exclaimed 
with one voice; “ It is the will of God! It is 
the will of God!“ - Words which were deemed ſo 
memorable, and believed to be ſo much the re- 
ſult of a divine influence, that they were employed 
as the motto on the ſacred ſtandard, and as the 
ſignal of rendezyous and battle, in all the future 
exploits of the champions of the Croſs ; the ſym- 
bol choſen by the deyoted combatants, as the badge 
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of union, and afhxed to their right ſhoulder. Hence 
their expedition got the name of a Cruſade. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


OF THE NUMBER OF ADVENTURERS. 


PERSONS of all ranks flew to arms with the 
utmoſt ardour; not only the gallant nobles of that 
age, with martial followers, whom the boldneſs of 
a romantic enterpriſe might have been apt to a]lure, 
but men in the more humble and pacific ſtations of 
life; eccleſiaſtics of every order; and even wo- 
men, concealing their ſex beneath the diſguiſe of 
armour, engaged with emulation in an undertak- 
ing, which was deemed ſo ſacred and meritorious. 
The greateſt criminals were forward in a ſervice, 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all their 
crimes. If they ſucceeded, they hoped to make 
their fortune in this world; and if they died, they 
were promiſed a crown of glory in the world to 
come. Devotion, pafſion, prejudice, and habit, 
all contributed to the ſame end ; and the combina- 


tion of ſo many cauſes produced that wonder- 
ful 


ee 
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ful emigration, which made- the princeſs Anna 
Commena ſay, „that Europe looſened from its 
foundation, and impelled by its moving principle, 
ſecmed in one united body to precipitate itſelf upon 
Aſia,” 

The number of adventurers ſoon became ſo 
great, that their more experienced leaders, Hugh, 
count of Vermandois, brother to the French king, 
Robert, duke of Normandy, Raymond, count of 
Thoulouſe, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Bras 
bant, and Stephen, count of Blois, became appre- 
henſive, leſt the greatneſs of the armament ſhould 
defeat its purpoſe; ſo that they permitted an un- 
diſciplined multitude, computed at three hundred 
thouſand men, to go before them, under the com- 
mand of Peter the Hermit, Walter the Money leſs, 
and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked 
with ſandals on his feet, and a rope about his waiſt, 
took the road to Conſtantinople, through Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. Godeſcald, a German prieſt, 
and his banditti, took the ſame route; and truſt- 
ing that Heaven, by ſupernatural means, would 
ſupply all their neceſſities, they made no proviſion 


for ſubſiſtence on their march. But they ſoon 


found themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder 


what they had vainly expected from miracles. | 
Want 
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Want is ingenious in ſuggeſting pretences for 
its ſupply. Their fury firſt diſcharged itſelf upon 
the Jews. As the ſoldiers of Jefus Chriſt, they 
thought themſelves authoriſed to take revenge 
upon his murderers. Accordingly they fell upon 
theſe unhappy people, and put to the ſword with- 
out mercy ſuch as would not ſubmit to baptiſm, 
ſeizing their effects as lawful prize. 

But Jews not being every where to be found, 
theſe pious robbers, who had taſted the ſweets of 
plunder, and were under no military regulations, 
pillaged without diſtinction; till the inhabitans of 
the countries, through which they paſſed, roſe, 
and cut them almoſt all off. The Hermit how- 
ever, and the remnant of his army, conſiſting of 
twenty thouſand ſtarving wretches, at length 
reached Conſtantinople, where he received a freſh 
ſupply of German and Italian vagabonds, who were 
_ guilty of the greateſt diſorders, pillaging even the 
churches, 

Aſia, like Europe, was then divided into a 
number of little ſtates, comprehended under the 
great ones. The Turkiſh princes paid an empty 
homage to the Caliphs, but were in reality their 
maſters; and the Sultans, who were very nume- 
Tous, weakened {till further the empire of Maho- 
met by continual wars with each other, the ne- 
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ceſſary conſequence of divided ſway. The ſol- 


diers of the croſs therefore, who, when muſtered 
on the banks of the Boſphorus, amounted to the 
incredible number of one hundred thouſand horſe- 
men, and fix hundred thouſand foot, were ſuffi- 
cient to have conquered all Aſia, had they been 
united under one head, or commanded by leaders, 
who obſerved any concert in their operations. But 
they were unhappily conducted by men of the moſt 
independent, intractable ſpirits, unacquainted with 


diſcipline, and enemies to civil or military ſubor- 


dination. Their zeal, however, their bravery, 
and their irreſiſtible force, ſtill carried them for- 
ward, and adyanced them to the great end of their 
enterprize, in ſpite of every obſtacle; the ſcarcity 
of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, and the in- 
fluence of unknown climes. After an obſtinate 
ſiege they took Nice, the ſeat of old Soliman, 
Sultan of Syria, whoſe army they had twice de- 
feated. They made themſelves maſters of An- 
tioch, the ſeat of another Sultan, and entirely 
broke the ſtrength of the Turks, who had ſo long 
tyrannized over the Arabs, 
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XXIV. 


THE CRUSADERS BESIEGE AND TAKE JERU- 
SALEM. A. D. 1099. 


THE Caliph of Egypt, whoſe alliance the 
Chriſtians had hitherto courted, recovered, on the 
fall of the Turkiſh power, the authority of the 

Caliphs in Jeruſalem; upon which he ſent ame 
baſſadors to the leaders of the Cruſade, informing 
them, that they might perform their religious 
vows, if they came diſarmed to that city ; and 
that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thence- 
forth viſit the holy ſepulchre, might expect the 
ſame good treatment, which they had ever re- 
ceived from his predeceſſors. His offer was how- 
ever rejected. He was required to yieid up the 
city to the Chriſtians; and, on his refuſal, the 
champions of the Croſs advanced to the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem, _ the great object of their armament, 
and the acquiſition of which they conſidered as 

the conſummation of their labours, 

Theſe pious adventurers were now much di- 
miniſhed, by the detachments they had made, and 
the difaſters they had undergone; aud what is al- 
moſt incredible, according to the teſtimony of 
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moſt hiſtorians, they did not exceed twenty thou- 
ſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, while the 
garriſon of Jeru:alem conſiſted of forty thouſand 
men. But, be that as it may, after a ſiege of 
five weeks, they took the city by aſſault, and put 
the garriſon and inhabitants to the ſword without 
diſtinction, Arms protected not the brave, nor 
ſubmiſſion theitimid, No age nor ſex was ſpared. 
Infants periſhed by the ſame ſword that pierced 
their mothers, while imploring mercy. The 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem were. covered with heaps of 
ſlain: and the ſhrieks of agony or deſpair {till re- 
ſounded from every houſe, when theſe triumphant 
warriors, glutted with flaughter, threw aſide their 
arms, yet ſtreaming with blood, and advanced 
with naked feet and bended knees to the ſepulchre 
of the Prince of Peace! So inconſiſtent is human 
nature with itſelf ; and ſo eaſily does ſuperſtition 
aſſociate both with the moſt heroic courage, and 
with the fierceſt barbarity. 
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CHAP. AXV, 


OF HENRY THE / SECOND, AND THOMAS 
BECKET, | 
? 


HENRY PLANTAGENET, who was 
crowned king of England, A. D. 1154, was by 
far the greateſt prince of his time. He ſoon diſ- 
covered amazing abilities for government, and had 
performed, in the ſixteenth year of his age, ac- 
tions that would have dignified the moſt expe- 
rienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, 
he found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs 
greatly bettered, by the privileges granted them 
in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of 
this, and brought the boroughs to ſuch a heighth, 
that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a bo- 
rough a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence 
made free. He demoliſhed many of the caſtles 
that had been built by the barons: but when he 
came to touch the clergy, he found their uſurpa- 
tions not to be ſhaken, He perceived that the 
root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, 
where the popes had exempted church-men not 
only from lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody 
; | cruelties 
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eruelties and diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe exem- 
tions, all over the kingdom, would be incredible, 
were they not atteſted by the molt unexceptionable 
evidences, | | 

Unfortunately for Henry, the head of the Eng- 
liſh church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was 
the celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, pow- 
erful from his offices, and {till more fo by his po- 
pularity, ariſing from a pretended ſanctity, was 
violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to tem- 
poral power of every kind, but withal, cool and 
politic. The king. aſſembled his nobility at Cla- 
rendon, the name of which place is ſtill famous 
for the conſtitutions there enacted; which, in ſact, 
aboliſhed the authority of the Romiſh See over 
the Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in vain to 
reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned thoſe conſtitutions, till 
they could be ratified by the pope; who, as he 
foreſaw, rejected them. 
Henry, though a prince of the moſt determined 
ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with 
all his neighbours; and the See of Rome was at 
the ſame time in its meridian grandeur, Becket 
having been arraigned and convicted of robbing 
the public, while he was chancellor, fled to France, 
where the pope and the French king eſpouſed his 
quarrel, The effect was, that all the Engliſh 


clergy, 


9 
clergy, who were on the king's ſide, were ex- 
communicated, and the ſubjects abſolved from 
their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry fo 
much, that he ſubmitted to treat with, and even 
to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who returned 
triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 
1170. 


CHAP. XVI. 


OF THE MURDER OF THOMAS RECKET. 


NOTHING could exceed the inſolence with 
which Becket conducted himſelf upon his firſt 
landing in England. He immediately began to 
launch forth his thunders againſt thoſe who had 
been his former oppoſers. Againſt the arch- 
biſhop of York he denounced ſentence of ſuſpen- 
ſion; and the biſhops of London and mats” he 
actually excommunicated, 

Henry was in Normandy, while the primate 
was thus parading through the kingdom ; and it 
was not without the utmoſt indignation, that he 


received information of his turbulent inſolence. 
. When 


\ 


I | 

When the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates 
arrived with their complaints, his anger knew no 
bounds. He broke forth into the moſt acrimo- | 
nious expreſſions againſt that arrogant church- 
man, whom he had raiſed from the loweſt ſation, 
to be the plague of his life, and the continual diſ- 
turber of his government, The Archbiſhop of 
York remarked to him, that ſo long as Becket lived, 
be could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquil- 
lity ; and the king himſelf burſt out into an excla- 
mation, that he had no friends about him, other- 
wiſe he would not have been ſo long expoſed to 
the inſults of that ungrateful hypocrite. Theſe 
words excited the attention of the whole court; 
and armed four of his moſt reſolute attendants to 
gratify their monarch's ſecret inclinations. The 
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with names of theſe knights and gentlemen of his houſe- 
firſt hold were Reginal Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, 
n to Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, who imme- 
had | 


diately communicated their thoughts to each other. 
arch- They inſtantly bound themſelves by an oath to 
ſpen- revenge their king's quarrels: and ſecretly retiring 
'y he rom court, took ſhipping at different. ports, and 
met the next day at the caſtle of Saltwode, within 
mate x miles of Canterbury, 

nd it Some menacing expreſſions, which they had 
at he dropt, and their ſudden departure, gave the king 


ence. reaſon 
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reaſon to ſuſpect their deſign. He therefore ſent 
meſſengers to overtake and forbid them, in his 
name, to commit any violence, But theſe orders 
arrived too late to prevent their fatal purpoſe. The 
conſpirators being joined by ſome affiſtants at the 
place of their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury 
with all that haſte their bloody intentions required, 
Advancing directly to Becket's houſe, and enter. 
ing his apartment, they reproached him very 
fiercely for the raſhneſs and the inſolence of his 
conduct; as if they had been willing to enjoy his 
terrors before they deſtroyed him. Becket, how. 
ever, was not in the leaſt terrified; but vindicated 
his actions with that zeal and reſolution, which 
nothing, probably, but the conſciouſneſs of his 
innocence could inſpire. The confpirators felt 
the force of his replies; and were particularly en- 
raged at a charge of ingratitude, which he ob- 
jected to three of them, who had been formerly 

retained in his ſervice. _ | 2 
During this altercation, the time approachel 
for Becket to aſſiſt at Veſpers, whither he went 
unguarded, the conſpirators following, and pre- 
paring for their attempt. As ſoon as he had 
reached the altar, where it is juſt to think he al- 
pired at the glory of martyrdom, they all fell upon 
him; and having cloven his head with repeated 
blows 
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blows, he dropt down dead before the altar of St. 
Benedict, which was beſmeared with his blood 


and brains. 


— | — — — — 
CHAP. XXVII. 


OF THE IMPRESSION WHICH BECKET's As 
SASSINATION MADE ON THE PEOPLE, © 


THE circumſtances of Becket's murder, the 
place where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude, 
with which the prelate reſigned himſelf to his fate, 


made a moſt ſurprizing impreſſion on the people. 


No ſooner was his death known, than the people 


ruſhed into the church to ſee the body; and dip- 


ping their hands into his blood, crofſed themſelves 
with it, as with that of a ſaint. 
The clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to have Becket 


conſidered as a faint, and perhaps who were ſin- 


cere in their belief, conſidering the times we treat 
of, did all that lay in their power to magnify his 
ſanctity, to extol the merits of his martyrdom, 


and to hold him out as the fitteſt object for the 


veneration of the people. 
prevailed, 


Their endeavours ſoon 


be 


Innumerable were the miracles ſaid to 
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be wrought at this tomb. It was not ſufficient 
that his ſhrine had the power of reſtoring dead 
men to life; it reſtored alſo cows, dogs and horſes. 
It was reported, and believed, that he roſe from his 
coffin before he was buried, to light the tapers de- 
ſigned for his funeral; nor was he remiſs, when 
the funeral ceremony was over, in ſtretching 
forth his hands to give his benediction to the peo- 
ple. Thus Becket became a faint; and the king 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having procured his 5 
ſaſſination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's conſternation 
upon receiving the firſt news of this prelate's ca- 
taſtrophe, He was inſtantly ſenſible that the 
murder would ultimately be imputed to him. He 
was apprized that his death would effect what his 
oppoſition could not do: and would procure thoſe 
advantages to the church, which it had been the 
ſtudy of his whole reign to refuſe. Theſe conſi- 
derations gave him the moſt unfeigned concern. 
He ſhut himſelf up in darkneſs, refuſing even the 
attendance of his domeſtics. He even refuſed, 
during three days, all nouriſhment. The cour- 
tiers dreading the effects of his regret, were at laſt 
obliged to break into his ſolitude; and induced 
him at laſt to be reconciled to a meaſure that he 
could not redreſs. The pop? ſoon after being 
| | made 
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made ſenſible of the king's innocence, granted him 
his pardon; but upon condition that he would 
make every future ſubmiſſion, and perform every 
injunction that the holy ſee ſhould require. All 
things being thus adjuſted, the aſſaſſins, who had 
murdered Becket, retired in ſafety to the enjoy- 
ment of their former dignities and honours; and 
the king, in order to diyert the minds of the people 
to a different object, undertook an expedition 
againſt Ireland, which he-conquered and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of, A. D. 1172. 


— — — 
CHAP. XXVII. 


KING JOHN RESIGNS HIS CROWN INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE POPE'S NUNCIO.» A. Dp. 
1213, 


JOHN had ſeveral conteſts with the Pope, 
who excommunicated him, and abſolved the peo- 
ple of England from their oath of allegiance. At 
laſt he informed him that he was reſolved. to de- 


prive him of his kingdom, and to give it to Philip 


king of France, Accordingly, Philip levied a 
great army, and ſummoning all the vaſſals of the 
crown to attend him at Rouen, he collected a 


E fleet 
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fleet of ſeventeen hundred le in the ſea- -ports 
of ' Normandy and Picardy, already devouring in 
imagination the 8 he was appointed to 


poſſeſs. 


John, who, unſettled and apprehenſi ve, ſcarcely 
knew where to turn, was ſtill able to make an ex- 
piring effort to receive the enemy. All hated as 
he was, on account of his bad conduct, the natu- 
ral enmity between the French and the Engliſh, 
the name, of king, which he fill retained, and 
ſome remaining power, put him at the head of 
ſixty thouſand men, a ſufficient number, indeed, 


but not to be relied on, and with theſe he ad- 
vanced to Dover, 


Europe now regarded the important prepara- 
tions on both ſides with impatience; and the deci- 
ſive blow was expected, in which the church was 
to triumph, or to be overthrown. But neither 
Philip nor John had ability equal to the pontiff 
by whom they were actuated. He appeared, on 
this occaſion, too refined a politician for either, 
He only intended to make uſe of Philip's power 
to intimidate his refractory ſon, not to deſtroy 
him. He expected more advantages frqm his 
agreement with a prince, ſo abject both in cha- 
racter and fortune, than from his alliance with 2 
great and victorious monarch; who, having no- 

thing 
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thing elfe left to conquer, might convert his power 
againſt his benefactor. He, therefore, ſecretly 
oommiſſioned Pandulph, his legate, to admit of 
Johit's ſubmiſſion, in caſe it ſhould be offered, and 
he diftated the terms which would be proper for 
him to impoſe. In conſequence of this, the le- 
gate paſſed through France, where he beheld Phi 
lip's great armament ready to ſet fail, and highly 
' commended the monarch's zeal and expedition. 
From thence he went .in perſon, or, as ſome ſay, 
ſent over an envoy, to Dover, under pretence of 
negociating with the barons, and had a. confe- 
rence with John upon his arrival. He there re- 
preſented to this forlorn prince, the numbers of 
the enemy, the hatred of his own ſubjects, and 
the ſecret confederacy there was.in England againſt 
him. He intimated, that there was but one way 
to ſecure him from impending danger; which was 
to put himſelf under the pope's protection, who 
was a merciful father, and ſtill willing to receive 
a repentant ſinner to his boſom. 

John was too much intimidated by the maaifeſt 
danger of his ſituation, not to embrace every 
means offered for his ſafety. He aſſented to the 
truth of the legate's remonſtrances, and took an 
oath to perform whatever ſtipulations the pope 
Mould impoſe, Having thus ſworn to the per- 
ö E 2 formance 
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formance of an unknown command, the artful 
Italian ſo well managed the barons, and ſo effectu- 
ally intimidated the king, that he perſuaded him to 
take the moſt extraordinary oath in all the records 
of hiſtory, before all the people, upon his knees, 
and with his hands held up between thoſe of 
the legate. 

&« I John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate 
my fins, from my own free will, and the advice 
of my barons, give to, the church of Rome, to 
pope Innocent, and his ſucceſſors, the kingdom 
of England, and all other prerogatives of my 
crown. I will hereafter hold them as the pope's 
vaſſal. I will be faithful to God, to the church 
of Rome, to the pope my maſter, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors legitimately elected. I promiſe to pay him a 
tribute of a thouſand marks yearly; to wit, ſeven 
hundred for the kingdom of England, and three 

- hundred for the kingdom of Ireland.” Having 
thus done, homage to the legate, he received the 
crown, which he had been ſuppoſed to have for- 
feited, while the legate trampled under his feet 
the tribute which John had conſented to pay. 

Thus after all his armaments and expeCtations, 


Philip ſaw himſelf diſappointed of his prey, and 
— 6 perceived 
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perceived that the pope had over-reached him in 
this trauſaction. 


CH AP. AE 


MAGNA CHARTA SIGNED BY. KING JOHN, 
A. D. 1216. 1 


THE Engliſh barons, fired with indignation 
at the meanneſs of their king, had recourſe to 
arms, and demanded a re- eſtabliſnment of the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and a renewal of 
the Charta of Henry the Firſt; which being re- 
fuſed by the king, they elected Robert Fitzwalter 
for their general, whom they dignified with the 
titles of“ Mareſchal of the army of God, and 
of the Holy Church,” and proceeded without fur- 
ther ceremony to make war upon the king. They 
beſieged Northampton, they took Bedford, they 
were joyfully received into London. They wrote 
circular letters to all the nobility and gentlemen, 
who had not yet declared in their favour, and me- 
naced their eſtates with devaſtation, in caſe of re- 
fuſal or delay. 
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In the mean time, the timid king was left at 2 
place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean reti- 
nue of only ſeven knights, where he vainly endea · 
voured to avert the, ſtorm, by the mediation of 
his biſhops and miniſters. He appealed to arch- 
biſhop Langton againſt theſe fierce remonſtrants, 
little ſuſpecting that the primate himſelf was 
leagued againſt him. He deſired him to fulmi- 
nate the thunders of the church upon thoſe who 
had taken arms againſt their prince; and ag- 
gravated the impiety of their oppoſition, as he was 
engaged in the pious and noble duties of the cru- 
ſade. Langton permitted the tyrant to waſte his 
paſhons in empty complaints, and declared he 
would not paſs any cenſure where he found no 
delinquent. He promiſed, indeed, that much 
might be done, in caſe ſome foreign auxiliaries, 
which John had lately brought over, were diſmiſ- 
ſed; and the weak prince, ſuppoſing his advice ſin- 
cere, diſbanded a great body of Germans and 
Flemings, whom he had retained in his ſervice. 
When the king had thus left himſelf without 
protection, he then thought it was the duty of 
Langton to perform his promiſe; and to give him 
the aid of the church, ſince he had diſcarded all 
temporal aſſiſtance. But what was his ſurprize, 
when the archbiſhop refuſed to excommunicate a 
ſingle 
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ſingle baron, but pereinptorily oppoſed his com- 
mands. John, ſtung with reſentment and regret, 


knew not. where to turn for advice or comfort. 
As he had hitherto ſported with the happineſs of 


. mankind, he found none that did not ſecretly re- 


joice in his ſufferings. He now began to think, 
that any terms were to be complied with; and 
that it was better to reign a limited prince, than 
ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps his life, to ambi- 
tion. But firſt he offered to refer all differences 
to the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be 
choſen by himſelf, and four by the confederates. 
This the barons ſcornfully rejected. He then aſ- 
ſured them that he would ſubmit at diſcretion 
and that it was his ſupreme pleaſure to grant all 
their demands. A conference was accordingly 
appointed, and all things adjuſted for this moſt 
important treaty, 

The ground, where the king's commiſſioners 
met the barons, was between Staines and Wind - 
ſor, at a place called Runimede, ſtill held in rever- 
ence by poſterity, as the ſpot, where the ſtandard 
of freedom was firſt erected in England. There 
the barons appeared, with a vaſt number of knights 
and warriors, on the fifteenth day of June, while 
thoſe on the king's part came a day or two after. 
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Both fides encamped apart, like open enemies. 
The debates between power. and precedent are 
generally but of ſhort continuance, The barons, 
determined on carrying their aims, would admit 
of few abatements; and the king's agents being 
for the moſt part in their intereſts, few debates en- 
ſued, After ſoine days, the king, with a facility 
that was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed 
the charter required of him; a charter which 
continues in force to- this day, and is that famous 
bulwark of Engliſh liberty, which now goes by 
the name of Magna CHARTA. 

This famous deed, either granted or ſecured 
wery important privileges to thoſe orders of the 


kingdom, who were already poſſeſſed of freedom, 
namely, to the clergy, the barons, and the gen- 
tlemen ; as for the inferior, and the greateſt part 
of the people, they were {till held as flaves, and 
it was long before they could come to a participa- 
tion of legal protection. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


OF EDWARD THE FIRST, AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE TITLE OF PRINCE OF WALES. 


EDWARD I. came to the throne of England 


A. D. 1272 He was crowned on his return from 


Paleſtine, where, with only 10,000 Engliſhmen, 
he ſtruck a general panic into the Saracens, He 
narrowly eſcaped being murdered there by an afſat- 


-ſin, from whom he received a wound in his arm, 


which was given by a poiſoned dagger; and it is 
affirmed that he owed his life to the affection 
of Eleanor his queen, who was with him, and 
ſucked the venom out of the wound. 

He was a brave and a politic prince, and being 
perfectly well acquainted with the laws, intereſts, 
and conſtitution of his kingdom, the wiſdom and . 
policy of his regulations have juſtly given him 
the title of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 

He granted certain privileges to the cinque- 
ports, which, though now very inconſiderable, were 
then obliged to attend the king when he went 
beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, each having 
twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain 
them at their own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen - 
days. 
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Edward having defeated and killed Llewellyn, 
a petty king of Wales, who had reyolted, after- 
wards ſummoned a parliament at Ruthen, where 
it was reſolved, that Wales ſhould be in ſeparably 
united to England, But ſome of the Welch nobles 
telling the king, that he would never peaceably 
enjoy their country, till they were governed by a 
prince of their own nation, he ſent for his Queen, 
who was then pregnant, to lie in at Caernarvon, 
where ſhe was brought to bed of a prince, whom 
the ſtates of Wales acknowledged for their Sove- 
reign; and, fince that time, the eldeſt ſons of the 
Kings of England have borne the title of Prince of 
Wales. 

Soon after this, 3 Eleanor died at Grant- 
ham in Lincolnſhire; to whoſe memory the King 
erected a croſs at every place where the corpſe 
reſted in the way to Weſtminſter, 


CHAP. XXXI. 


OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


THE inhabitants of Switzerland are the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Ju- 
hus 
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lius Cæſar. Their mountainous, uninviting ſitua- 
tion, formed a better ſecurity for their liberties, 
than their forts or armies; and the ſaine is the 
caſe at preſent, They continued long under little 
better than a nominal ſubjection to the Burgun- 
dians and Germans, till about the year 1300, 
when the Emperor Albert treated them with ſo 
much rigour, that they petitioned him againſt the 
cruelty of his governors. This ſerved only to 
redouble the hardſhips of the people; and one of 
Albert's Auſtrian governors, Griſler, in the wan- 
tonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to 
which he ordered the natives to pay as much re- 
ſpect as to himſelf. One William Tell, being 
obſerved to paſs frequently without taking notice 
of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, the 
tyrant condemned him to be hanged, unleſs he 
cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 
diſtance, with an arrow. Tell had the dexterity 
to cleave the apple, though the diſtance was very 
conſiderable, without hitting the child. The ty- 
rant perceiving that he had another arrow con- 
cealed under his cloak, aſked him for what pur- 
poſe? To which he boldly replied, © To have 


ſhot you to the heart, if I had had the misfortune 
to kill my ſon.” 
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The enraged governor ordered him to be impri> 
ſoned. He ſoon made his eſcape; and his fellow- 
citizens, animated by his fortitude and patriotiſm, 
flew to arms, attacked and vanquiſhed Grifler, 
who was ſhot to death by Tell, and the indepen- 
dency of the ſeveral ſtates of this country, now 
called the Thirteen Cantons, under a republican 
from of government, took place immediately; 
which was perpetuated by a league among them- 
ſelves, in the year 1315; and confirmed by treaty 
with the othei powers of Europe, 1649. Seven of 
theſe Cantons are Roman Catholics, and fix Pro- 
teſtants. | 7 
Whether all the incidents of TelPs ſtory be true 
or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) who 
rouſed and incited their fellow citizens to throw 
off the Auſtrian yoke, deſerve to be regarded as 
patriots, having undoubtedly been actuated by that 
principle, ſo dear to every generous. heart, the 
ſpirit of independence, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


EDWARD III. mounted the throne in 1327. 
He was then under the tuition of his mother, who' 
cohabited with Mortimer; and they endeavoured 
to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing 
many popular meaſures, and putting an end to all 
national differences with Scotland. Edward, young 
as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their deſigns. He 
ſurpriſed them in perſon, at the head of a few 
choſen friends, in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mor- 
timer was ignominiouſly put to a public death, 
and the queen herſelf was confined for life. 
It was not long before Edward found means to 
quarrel with David, king of Scotland, who had 
married his ſiſter, and who was driven to France 
by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's tribu- 
tary king, and general. x 
Soon after, upon the death of Charles the Fair, 
king of France (without iſſue), who had ſucceeded 
by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pre- 
tended cut off all female ſucceſſion to that crown, 
Philip'of Valois claimed it, as being the next heir 
male by ſucceſſion; but he was oppoſed by Ed- 
ward, 


86 7 
ward, as being the ſon of Iſabella, who was ſiſter 
to the three late kings of France, and firſt in the 
female ſueceſſion. The former was preferred, but 
the caſe being doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, 
and invaded France with a powerful army. 

On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between 
the feudal conſtitutions of France, which were 
then in full force, and the government of Eng- 
land, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. 
The French officers knew no ſubordination. They 
and their men were equally undiſciplined and diſ- 
obedient, though far more numerous than their 
enemies in the field. The Engliſh freemen, on 
the other hand, having now vaſt property to fight 
for, which they could call their own, independent 
of a feudal law, knew its value, and had learned 
to defend it, by providing themſelves with proper 
armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, and 
proper ſubordination in the field, The war, on 
the part of Edward, was therefore a continued 
ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


THE BATTLE OF CRESSY AND POICTIERS. 


AT Creſſy, in 1346, Edward defeated the 
French army, conſiſting of 100,000 men, chiefly 
by the valour of the prince of Wales, who was 
but ſixteen years of age, though the — did 
not exceed 30, ooo. 

In this engagement, thirty thouſand of the 
French were killed upon the field; and, among 
this number were John king of Bohemia, James 
king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine 
counts, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred 
gentlemen, and four thouſand men at arms, 

There is ſomething remarkable in the' fate of 
the Bohemian monarch ; who, though blind, was 
yet willing to ſhare in the engagement. This 
unfortunate prince, enquiring the fate of the day, 
was told that all was loſt, and his ſon Charles 
obliged to retire deſperately wounded; and that 
the prince of Wales bore down every thing be- 
fore him. Having received this information, 
blind as he was, he commanded his knights to 
lead him into the hotteſt part of the battle, againſt 
the young warrior, Accordingly, four of them 
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ruſhed with him into the thickeſt part of the 


enemy, where they were all quickly lain. 

The whole French army took flight, and 
were put to the ſword by the purſuers without 
mercy, till night ſtopped the carnage. The king, 
on his return to the camp, flew into the arms of 
the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, «© My va- 
liant ſon, continue as you have begun ; you have 


acquitted yourſelf nobly, and are worthy of the 


kingdom that will be your inheritance.” The 
next morning was foggy, and a party of the militia 
of Rouen coming to join the French army, were 
routed by the Engliſh at the firſt onſet. Many 
more alſo were decoyed by ſome French ſtandards, 
which the victors placed upon the mountains, and 


to which the fugitives reſorted, where they were 


cut in pieces without mercy. 

Never was a victory more ſeaſonable, or leſs 
bloody to the Engliſh than this. Notwithſtanding 
the great ſlaughter of the enemy, the conquerors 
loſt but one eſquire, three knights, and a few of 
inferior rank. | 

The creſt of the king of Bohemia was three 


oſtrich feathers, with this motto, Ich Dien; which 


ſignifies, in the German language, I ſerve. This 


was thought to be a proper prize to perpetuate 


the victory; and it was accordingly added to the 
arms 
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arms of the prince of Wales, and it has been 
adopted by all his ſucceſſors. 


The battle of Poitiers was fought in 1356, 


between the prince of Wales, and the French 
king John, but with greatly ſuperior advantages of 
numbers on the part of the French, who were 
totally defeated, and their king, and his favourite 
ſon-Philip, taken priſoners. It is thought that the 
number of French killed in this battle, was double 
that of all the Engliſh army; but the modeſty and 
politeneſs with which the prince treated his royal 
priſoners, formed the. brighteſt wreath in his 
garland, | 


Hiſtorians relate, that the Engliſh firſt * 


ployed cannon in theſe memorable battles; and 
declare that the French were not as yet acquainted 
with it. Their extraordinary ſucceſs is partly im- 
puted to the ſurpriſe which the novelty of thoſe 
tremendous meſſengers of death occaſioned, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


DAVID, KING OF SCOTLAND, IS TAKEN PRI. 
| SONERs 


WHILE Edward was reaping victories upon 
the Continent, the Scotch, ever willing to embrace 
a favourable opportunity of rapine and revenge, 
invaded the frontiers of England with a numerous 
army, headed by David Bruce their king. This 
unexpected invaſion, at ſuch a juncture, alarme1 
the Engliſh, but was not, capable of intimidating 
them. Lionel, Edward's ſon, who was left guar- 
dian of England during his father's abſence, was 
yet too young to take upon him the command of 
an army. But the victories on the Continent 
ſeemed to inſpire even women with valour. Phi- 
lippa, Edward's queen, took upon her the con- 
duct of the field, and prepared to repulſe the enemy 
in perſon. Accordingly, having made Lord Percy 
general under her, {ſhe met the Scots at a place 
called Nevill's Croſs, near Durham, and offered 
them battle, 

The Scotch king was no leſs impatient to en- 
gage. He imagined that he might obtain an eaſy 
victory againſt undiſciplined troops, and headed 

by 


* 


by a women. But he was miſerably deceived, 
His army was quickly routed, and driven from 
the field. Fifteen thouſand of his men were cut 
to pieces; and he himfelf, with many of his nobles 
and knights, were taken priſoners, and carried in 
triumph to London. 5; 
Thus Edward, on his return, had the pleaſare to 
ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. 
Both kings were afterwards ranſomed; but John 
returned to England, and died at the palace of the 


Savoy. 


CHAP, XAXY.: 


OF THE BUILDING OF WINDSOR CASTLE, AND 
THE INSTITUTION OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER, 


THE magniſicent caſtle of Windfor was built 
by Edward III. and his method of conducting 
that work, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the con- 
dition of the peopte in that age. Inftead of allur- 
ing workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed 
every county in England to ſend him ſo many 
maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been 

levying 


Sn 


levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted only for 
a ſhort time. They lived idle all the reſt of the 
year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives. 
One ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and 
the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a 
ſmall fortune to a man ; which was a great allure- 


ment to enter into the ſervice. The wages of a 
maſter carpenter was limited through the whole 
year to three-pence a day, and that of a common 
Carpenter to two-pence, 

Edward likewiſe inſtituted the order of the 
Garter, which is ſaid to have had its riſe from the 
Counteſs of Saliſbury's dropping her garter at a 
ball, which the king taking up, preſented to her, 
ſaying, HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, Evil 
to him who evil thinks;” when obſerving ſeveral 
of the nobles ſmile, he added, „Many a man has 
laughed at the garter, who will ties it a ny 
great honour to wear ſuch a one.“ 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 


OF THE OPINION WE ARE TO FORM OF 
EDWARD'S CONQUESTS, 


THE reign of Edward was rather brilliant, 
than truly ſerviceable to his ſubjects. If England, 
during theſe ſhining triumphs on the Continent, 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of 
having a ſpirit of honour and elegance diffuſed 
among the higher ranks of the people. In all 
conqueſts, ſomething is gained in civil life from 
the people ſubdued; and as France was at that 
time evidently more civilized than England, thoſe 
imitative iſlanders, as they were then called, 
adopted the arts of the people they overcame. 
The meaneſt ſoldier in the Engliſh army now 
began to follow his leader from love, and not 
compulſion. He was brave from ſentiment alone; 
and had the honour of his country beating in his 
breaſt, even though in the humbleſt ſtation, This 
was the time when chivalry was at its higheſt 
pitch; and many of the ſucceſſes of England were 
owing to that romantic ſpirit, which the king en- 
deavoured to diffuſe, and of which he was the 
moſt ſhining example, It was this ſpirit that, in 
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* 
ſome meaſure, ſerved to ſoften the ferocity of the 
age; being a mixture of love, generoſity, and 
war. Inſtead of being taught the ſciences, the 
ſons of the nobility were brought into the field, 
as ſoon as they were able, and inſtructed in no 
other arts but thoſe of arms; ſuch as the method 
of ſitting on horſeback, of wielding the launce, 
running at the ring, flouriſhing at a tournament, 
and addreſſing a miſtreſs, To attain theſe, was 
conſidered as the ſum of all human acquirements. 


And though war made their only ſtudy, yet the 


rules of tactics, encampments, ſtratagems, and 
fortifications, were almoſt totally diſregarded, 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


OF WICKLIFFE, THE FIRST REFORMER, 


IN the latter end of Edward's reign, John 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, 
began to propagate his doctrines ; and he has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon who had ſagacity 
to ſee through the errors of the church of Rome, 
and courage enough to attempt a reformation. 


He denied the doctrine of the real preſence, tlie 
ſupremacy 
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ſupremacy of the church of Rome, and the merit 
of monaſtic vows. He maintained that the Scrip- 
tures were the ſole rule of faith; that the church 
was dependent on the ſtate; that the clergy ought 
to poſſeſs no eſtates; and that the numerous cere- 
monies of the church were hurtful to true piety. 
In ſhort, moſt of his doctrines were ſuch, as the 
wiſdom of poſterity thought fit to eſtabliſh ; and 
Wickliffe failed in being a reformer, only becauſe 
the minds of men were not yet ſufficiently ripened 
for the truths he endeavoured to inculcate. | 

The clergy of that age did not fail to oppoſe 
Wickliffe with fury. But as his doctrines were 
pleaſing to the higher orders of the laity, he found 
protection from their indignation. John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, was his particular friend and 
favourer; and when ſummoned to appear before 
the biſhop of London, that nobleman attended 
him into the court, and defended him both from 
the reſentment of the clergy, and the rage of the 
populace, 

However, in proceſs of time, he had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee the people, who were at firſt 
ſtrongly prejudiced againſt him, entirely declaring 
in his favour; and although he was often cited to 
appear before the prelates, yet, from the eſtima- 
tion he was held in, both among the higher and 

; lower 
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lower ranks of the laity, he was always diſmiſſed 
without injury. In this manner he continued 
during a long life, to leſſen the credit of the clergy, 
both by his preaching and writings: and at laſt 
died of a palſy, in the year 1385, at his rectory of 
Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter ; while 
the clergy took care to repreſent his death as a 
judgement from heaven, for his multiplied hereſies 
and impieties. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 


or THE INSURRECTION OCCASIONED BY A 
POLL TAX, A. D. 1379. 


IN the reign of Richard IT. a poll tax was 
paſſed at twelve pence per head, on all above the 
age of ſixteen. This being levied with ſeverity, 
cauſed an infurreCtion in Kent and Eſſex, 

A blackſmith, well known by the name of Wat 
Tyler, was the firſt who excited the people to 
arms. The tax-gatherers coming to this man's 
houſe, while he was at work, demanded payment 
for his daughter, which he refuſed, alledging that 


- ſhe was under the age mentioned in the act. One 
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of the brutal collectors inſiſted on her being a full 
grown woman; and immediately attempted giving 


a very indecent proof of his aſſertion. This pro- 
voked the father to ſuch a degree, that he inſtantly 


ſtanders-by applauded his ſpirit; and, one and all, 
reſolved to defend his conduct. He was confidered 
as a champion in the cauſe, and appointed the leader 
and ſpokeſman of the people. 

It is eaſy to imagine the diſorders committed 
by this tumultuous rabble. The whole neigh» 
bourhood roſe in arms. They burnt and plun- 
dered wherever they came, and revenged upon 
their former maſters all thoſe inſults which they 
had long ſuſtained with impunity. | 

As the diſcontent was general, the inſurgents 
increaſed in proportion as they approached the 
capital, The flame ſoon propagated itſelf into 
Kent, Hertfordſhire, Surry, Suſſex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln, They were found 
to amount to above an hundred thouſand men, by 
the time they were arrived at Blackheath; from 
whence they ſent a meſſage to the king, who had 
taken ſhelter in the Tower, deſiring a conference 
with them, With this meſſage Richard was de- 
lirous of complying, but was intimidated by their 
tierce demeanour, | 
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ſtruck him dead with a blow of his hammer. The 


LJ 1 
In the mean time they had entered the city, 
burning and plundering the houſes of ſuch as were 
obnoxious, from their power, or remarkable for 
their riches. They broke into the Savoy palace, 
belonging to the duke of Lancaſter, and put ſe- 
veral of his attendants to death, Their animoſity 
was particularly levelled againſt the lawyers, to 
whom they ſhewed no mercy. 
Such was the vehemence of their fury, that the 
King began to tremble for his own ſafety ; and, i 
knowing that the tower was not capable of ſtand: M | 
ing againſt an aſſault, he went out among them, 
and deſired to know their demands. To this they 
made a very humble remonſtrance, requiring a 
general pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom 
of commerce in market towns, and a fixed rent, 
inſtead of thoſe ſervices required by the tenure o 
the villenage. 
As theſe requeſts were reaſonable, the king ſoor 
complied; and charters were accordingly made 
cout, ratifying the grant. In the mean time, ano- 
ther body of theſe inſurgents had broke into the 
tower, and murdered the chancellor, the primate 
and the treaſurer, with ſome other officers of dil 
tinction. They then divided themſelves into by 
dies, and took up their quarters in different pam 
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At the head of one of theſe was Wat Tyler, 
who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 
met by the king, who invited him to a conference, 
under a pretence of hearing and redreſſing his 
grievances. Tyler ordering his companions to re- 
tire, till he ſhould give them a ſignal, boldly ven- 
tured to meet the king in the midſt of his retinue; 
and accordingly began the conference. 

The demands of this demagogue are, genſured 
by all the hiſtorians of the time, as inſplent and 
extravagant ; and yet nothing can be more juſt 
than thoſe they have delivered for him. He re- 
quired that all flaves ſhould be ſet. free; that all 


commonages ſhould be open to the poor as well as 


the rich, and that a general pardon ſhould be pafſad 
for the late outrages. Whilſt he made theſe de- 
mands, he now and then lifted up his ſword in a 
menacing manner; which inſolence ſo raiſed the 


W indignation of William Walworth, then mayor of 


London, attending on the king, that, without 
conſidering the danger to which he expoſed his 
majeſty, he ſtunned Tyler with a blow of his- 
mace; while one of the king's knights riding up, 
diſpatched him with his ſword, 

The mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared | 
themſelves to take revenge; and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though - 
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not yet quite ſixteen years of age, rode up to the 
rebels, and, with admirable preſence of mind, cried 
out, What, my people, will you then kill your 
king? Be not concerned for the loſs of your leader, 
I myſelf will now be your general. Follow me 
into the field, and ye ſhall have whatever ye de- 
fire.” The awed multitude immediately deſiſted. 
They followed the king, as if- mechanically, into 
the fields, and there he granted them the ſame 
charter, which he had before granted to their 
companions, | 

\ Theſe grants, for a ſhort time, gained the king 
great popularity; and it is probable it was his own 
deſire to have them continued. But the nobles 
had long taſted the ſweets of power, and were un⸗ 
willing to admit any others to a participation, 
The parliament ſoon revoked theſe charters of 
enfranchiſement and pardon, The low people 
were reduced to the ſame {laviſh condition as be- 
fore, and ſeveral of the ringleaders were puniſhed 
with capital ſeverity. The inſurrections of the 
barons againſt their kings, are branded in hiſtory 
with no great air of invective; but the tumults of 
' the people againſt the harons, are marked with all 
the virulence of reproach, | 
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ſeeing that nothing could be done by negociation, 


ſucceſſor of Edward III. This war was approved 
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OF HENRY THE FIFTH OF ENGLAND. 


HENRY V. ſucceeded to the throne at 25 years 
of age, and was crowned at Weſtminſter on the gth 
of April, 1413. The next year commiſſioners 
were appointed for adjuſting the diſputes between 
the crowns of England and France. But Henry, 
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reſol ved to have recourſe to arms, when Chichely, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, adviſed him to lay claim 
to the whole kingdom of France, as the heir and 


of by the parliament. He therefore demanded the 
crown of France as his right; upon which, the 
Dauphin, in contempt, ſent him a preſent of a ton 
of tennis-balls, to let him know that he thought 
him fitter for play than for war. But Henry ſent 
him word, that he would ſoon repay him with ſuch 
balls, as the ſtrongeſt gates of Paris ſhould not be 
rackets ſufficient to rebound. 

Accordingly, in 1415, Henry embarked his 
army, amounting to 50,000 men, on board 1500 
traniports, and landed at Havre-de-Grace, in Nor- 


4 mandy, 
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mandy, when he immediately.-Iaid ſiege to Har- 
fleur, which ſurrendered in five weeks. Soon af- 
ter which, the French, having aſſembled an arn:y 
{1x times ſuperior to the king's, challenged him to 
fight; and Henry accepted it, though the French 
army conſiſted of 150,000 inen, and the Engliſh 
were reduced to ooo. 

The French therefore made rejoicings in their 
camp, as if the Engliſh were already defeated, and 
even ſent to Henry to know what he would give 
for his ranſom. To which he replied, that a few 
hours. would ſhew whoſe care it would be to make 
that proviſion. | 

The Engliſh, though fatigued with their march, 
and almoſt ſtarved for want of food, were inſpired 
by the example of their brave king, and reſolved 
to conquer or. die. In this ſituation, Henry ſent 
David Gam, a Welch captain, to reconnoitre the 
enemy, who bravely reported, that © there were 
enow to be killed, enow to be taken priſoners, 
and enow to run away.” 

The king was encamped, October 25th, 1415, 
on a plain near Agincourt, and having drawn up. 
his ſoldiers in two lines, he diſpoſed them to ſo 
much advantage, and behaved with ſuch extraor- 
dinary conduct and courage, that, by the bleſſing 
of Divine Providence, whoſe aſſiſtance he pub- 

licly 


MW 


licly- and ſolemnly implored before the action, 
by offering up prayers, and exhorting his troops to 
place all their truſt in God, he gained a complete 
victory, after having been ſeveral times knocked 
down, and in the moſt imminent danger of loſing 


his life, The Engliſh killed upwards of 10,000. 


men, and took more priſoners than they had men 
in the atmy. ; | 5 
lenry, who was as great a politician as a war- 
rior, made ſuch alliances, and divided the French 
among themſelves ſo effectually, that he forced the 
queen of France, whoſe huſband, Charles VI., was 
a lunatic, to agree to his marrying her daughter, 
the princeſs Catherine, to diſinherit the Dauphin, 
and to declare Henry regent of France during her 
huſbands life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to 
the French monarchy, which muſt at this time 
have been exterminated, had not the Scots fur- 


niſhed the Dauphin with vaſt ſupplies, and pre- 


ſerved the French crown for his head. Henry, 
however, made a triumphal entry into Paris, where 
the Dauphin was proſcribed ; and, after receiving 
the fealty of- the French nobility, he returned to 
England to levy a force, which might cruſh the 
Dauphin and his Scotch auxliaries. He probably 
would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a 
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pleuritic diſorder, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and the tenth of his reigns. 

This prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues, 
and his abilities were equally conſpicuous in the 
cabinet, and in the field, The boldneſs. of his 
plans was no leſs remarkable, than his perſonal 
voalour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining 
his enemies by addreſs and clemency, Yet his 
reign was rather ſplended than profitable. The 
treaſures of the nation were laviſhed on conqueſts, 
which, even though they could have been main- 
tained, would have proved injurious to the nation. 
Nevertheleſs he died fortunate, by falling in the 
midſt of his victories, and leaving his ſubjects 
in the very heighth of his reputation, 

The Engliſh triumphs, at this time, in France, 
produced ſcarce any good effects at home. As 
they grew warlike, they became favage; and pant- 
ing after foreign poſſeſſions, forgot the arts of cul- 
tivating thoſe that lay nearer lome, be: 
Our language, inſtead of improving, was more 
neglected than before. Langland and Chaucer 
had begun to poliſh it, and enrich it with new 
and elegant conſtructions; but it was now ſeen to 


elapſe into its former rudeneſs, and no poet or 
hiſtorian of ncte was born in this tempeſtuous 


period. CHAS 
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CHAP. XL. 


OF JOAN OF ARC, OR, THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


NOTHING could be more deplorable than 
the ſituation of Charles VII. on aſſuming his title 
to the crown of France. The Engliſh were maſ- 
ters of almoſt all the country ; and Henry VI., 
though yet but an infant, was folemnly inveſted 
with regal power by legates from Paris. The 
duke of Bedford was at the head of a numerous 


army, in the heart of the kingdom, ready to op- 


pole every inſurrection; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had entered into a firm confederacy 
with him, {till remained ſtedfaſt, and ſeconded his 
claims, The earl of Saliſbury had inveſted Or- 
leans, and when it was near being ſurrendered, a 
country girl, named Joan of Arc, who, in the ſta- 
tion of ſervant to a ſmall inn, had been accuſtomed 
to tend the horſes of the gueſts, undertook to deli- 
ver France from the Engliſh. This girl, inflamed 


with the frequent accounts of the rencounters at 


the ſiege of Orleans, and affected with the diſ- 
treſſes of her country, but more particularly with 
thoſe of the youthful monarch, whoſe gallantry 
made him the idol of the ſofter ſex, was ſeized 
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with a wild deſire cf bringing relief to her ſove- 

reign, in his preſent unhappy circumſtances. Her 

- unexperienced mind, working day and night on 

this favourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſ- 

fron for heavenly infpirations; and ſhe fancied ſhe 
* ſaw viſions, and heard voices exhorting her to 
re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, and expel the 
foreign invaders, 

Having got herſelf introduced to the king, ſhe 
offered, in the name of the Supreme Creator, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims to be there crowned and anointed; and 
ſhe demanded, as the inſtrument of her future 
victories, a particular ſword, which was kept in 
* = church of St. Catharine of Fierbois. The . 
IT: pre the king and his miniſters were determined 
a5 ewe into the illuſion, the more ſcruples they 
8 del. An Aſſembly of grave doctors and 
| x theologians was appointed to examine Joan's miſ- 
ion, and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatu- 
ral. The parliament alſo atteſted her inſpiration; 
and a jury of matrons declared her an unſpotted 
virgin, Her requeſts were now granted. She 
was armed cap-a-pee, mounted on horſeback, and 
ſhewn in that martia! habiliment to the whole peo- 
ple. Her dexterity in managing her ſteed, though 
acquired! in her former ſtation, was regarded as 2 
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freſh proof of her miſſion. Her former occupa- 
tion was denied. She was converted into a ſhep- 
terdeſs, an employment more agreeable to the 
imagination, than that of an oftler-wench. Ten 
years were ſubtracted from her age, in order to 
excite ſtill more admiration, and ſhe was received 
with the loudeſt . acclamations by perſons of all 
ranks. A» ray of hope began to break through 
that deſpair, in which the minds of men were in- 
volved. Heaven had now declared itſelf in fa- 
vour of France, and laid bare its outſtretched 
arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 


CHA FP. hk 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS OBLIGES THE ENG=: 


LISH TO RAISE THE SIEGE OF THAT CI- 


TY, AND CONDUCTS CHARLES TO RHEIMS 
IN ORDER TO BE CROWNED, 


THE Engliſh at firſt affected to ſpeak with 
deriſion of the Maid and her heavenly commiſſion ; 
but their imagination was ſecretly ſtruck with the 
firong perſuaſion, which prevailed in all around 


them. They found their courage daunted by de- 
grees, and thence began to infer a divine venge- 
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ance hanging over them. A filent aſtonifhment 
reigned among thoſe troops, formerly ſo elated 
with victory, and fo fierce for the combat, 

The Maid entered the city of Orleans at the 
head of a convoy, arrayed. in her military garb, 
and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard, She was 
received as a celeſtial deliverer by the garriſon and 
inhabitants; and by the inſtructions of count Du- 
nois, commonly called the Baſtard of Orleans, ſhe 
actually obliged the Engliſh to raiſe the fiege of 

B „That city, after defeating them in ſeveral attacks. 
_- 8 The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part 
js of the Maid's promiſe to Charles ; the crowing 

him at Rheims was the other: And ſhe now ve- 
kemently inſiſted, that he ſhould ſet out immedi- 

1 ei on that enterprize. A few weeks before, 
ch a propoſal would have appeared altogether 
extravagant. Rheims lay in a diſtant quarter of 
the kingdom. It was then in the hands of a vic- 
torious enemy, The whole road which led to it, 
was occupied by their garriſons; and no imagina- 
tzon could have been ſo ſanguine, as to hope that 
ſuch an attempt could poſſibly be carried into exe- 
cution. . But as things had now taken a turn, and 

it was extremely the intereſt of Charles to main- 
tain the belief of ſomething extraordinary and di- 


vine in theſe events, he reſolved to follow the ex- 
8 hortations 
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q hortations of his warlike propheteſs, and to ayail * 
himſelf of the preſent conſternation of the Eng- 1 
2 liſh. He accordingly fet out for Rheims, at the 4 
2 head of twelve thouſand men; and ſcarcely per- 1 
70 ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marching : | 4 
8 through an enemy's country. Every place open- F 
d ed its gates to him. Rheims ſent him its keys; * 
0 and the ceremony of his inauguration was per- 16 
e formed with the holy oil, which a pigeon is ſaid to A 
f have brought from Heaven to Clovis, on the firſt P 

eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy. - | 
t Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became 1 
g more reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects; and . 
e he ſeemed to derive, from a heavenly commiſſion, k p 
i- a new title to their allegiance. Many places ſub- * 
e, mitted .to him immediately after his coronation 3 __ 
er and the whole nation was diſpoſed to give him the J 
of moſt zealous teſtimonies of duty and affection. bh. 
c- 3 
it, 3 
25 1 
* CHA P. XLII. = 
5 THE MAID OF ORLEANS IS TAKEN PRISONER } 
a7 BY THE ENGLISH, AND PUT TO DEATH. A 
di- THE Maid of Orleans, after the coronation 


of Charles, declared that her miſſion was now ac- + 
compliſhed, 


E 0 


compliſhed, and expreſſed her inclination to re- 
a tire to the occupations and courſe of life which 
became her ſex. But the French officers, ſenſi- 
ble of the great advantages which might ſtill be 
reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted 
her to perſevere till the final expulſion of the 
Engliſh. In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw 
herſelf into a town, beſieged by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, aſſiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suf- 
folk. The garriſon, on her appearance, believed 
themſelves invincible: but their Joy was of ſhort 
duration: the Maid was taken priſoner in a ſal- 
ly; and the duke of Bedford, reſolved upon her 
ruin, ordered her to be tried by an eccleſiaſtical 
court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic. 
She was found guilty, by her ignorant or iniqui- 
tous judges, of all theſe crimes, aggravated by he- 
reſy. Her revelations were declared to be inven- 
tions of the devil, to delude the people ; and this 
admirable heroine, to whom the more generous 
ſuperſtition of the ancients would have erected al- 
tars, was delivered over alive to the flames, and 
expiated by that dreadful puniſhment, the fignal 
ſervices, which ſhe had rendered to her prince, and 
her natiye country. The affairs of the Engliſh, 
| however, inſtead of being advanced by this act of 
cruelty, went every day more and more to decay. 


CHAP. 


f | 1 


CHAP, XII. 
or THE MURDER OF. EDWARD v. AND HIS 
BROTHER, 


AS Edward, when he came to the throne, was 
only thirteen years of age, his uncle Richard, 
duke of Glouceſter, was appointed protector of 


the kingdom during his minority. But the citi- 


zens of London offering him the crown, he ac- 
cepted of it; having firſt put to death all the no- 
bility and great men, whom he thought to be well 
affected to the late king's family. 

One crime ever draws on another; juſtice will 
revolt againſt fraud, and uſurpation requires ſecu- 


rity. As ſoon, therefore, as Richard was ſeated 


upon the throne, he ſent the governor of the Tower 
orders to put the two young princes to death. But 
this brave man, whoſe name was Brackenbury, re- 
fuſed to be made the inſtrument of a tyrant's will, 


and ſubmiſſively anſwered, that he knew not how 


to imbrue his hands in innocent blood, A fit in- 
ſtrument, however, was not long wanting. Sir 
James Tyrrel readily undertook the office, and 
Brackenbury was ordered to reſign to him the 


keys for one night. He choſe three aſſociates, | 
| ; whom: 
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whom he employed to execute his barbarous com- 
miſſion, and conducted them about midnight, to 
the door of the chamber where the princes were 
Jodged. They found the young princes in bed, 
and falling into a ſound ſleep. After ſuffocating 
them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhewed 
their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them 
to be buried at the foot of the ſtair caſe, deep in 
the ground, under a heap of ſtones. Theſe fads 
appeared in the ſucceeding reign, being confeſſed 
by the perpetrators, who, however, eſcaped pu- 
niſhment for the crime. The bodies of the prin- 
ces were afterwards ſought for by Henry VII. but 
could not be found. But in the reign of Charles 
II. the bones of two perſons, anſwering their age, 
were found in the very ſpot where it was ſaid they 
were buried. They were interred in a marble 
monument, by order of the King, in Weſtmin- 


ſter Abbey. 
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CH AP. XLIV. 


RICHARD THE THIRD IS DEFEATED AND 
KILLED BY HENRY THE SEVENTH. A. D. 


1483. 
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RICHARD had now waded through every ob- 
ſtacle to the throne; and began, after the manner 
of all uſurpers, to ſtrengthen his ill-got power by 
foreign connections. Senſible alſo of the influence 
of pageantry and ſhew upon the minds of the 
people, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned firſt at 
London, and afterwards at York. The clergy he 
endeavoured to ſecure by great indulgences; and 
his friends, by beſtowing rewards on them, in 
proportion as they were inſtrumental in placing 
him on the throne. 

But the earl of Richmond, who ſtill remained 
in France, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with 
the friends of Edward the Fourth, and by offering 
to marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to 
invade England, at the head of about 2000 foreign 
troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh 
and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, 
who was at the head of 15,000 men, enſued at 
Yolworth Field, near Leiceſter. _ 


Richard, 
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Richard, deſcrying his rival at no great dif- 
tance, attempted to decide the victory by one 
blow; and, with irreſiſtible fury, flew through 
thouſands to attack him. He killed, with his 
own hand, Sir William Brandon, ftandard-bearer 
to the earl. He diſmounted Sir John Cheyney; 
and he was within reach of the carl himſelf, who 
declined not the combat, when Sir William Stan- 
ley broke in between them, and ſurrounded Ri- 
- Chard with his troops. Though overwhelmed by 
numbers, he ſtill maintained the combat; and at 
laſt ſunk amid heaps of ſlain, who had fallen by 
his arm. 

A life ſo infamous, it has been ſaid by Voltaire, 
and by Hume after him, did not merit ſo glorious 
a death. But every man, ſurely, merits what his 
qualities enable him to earn, Richard was a 
blood-thirſty tyrant, but he was brave; and he 
died, as a brave man ſhould, with his ſword in his 
hand. He was brave to the laſt. It would have 
been, indeed, a matter of regret, had he died in his 
bed, after diſturbing ſo cruelly the repoſe of man- 
kind. But his death was ſufficiently violent to pre- 
vent his life from becoming an object of imitation. 

This battle was entirely deciſive ; the king not 
only being ſlain, but the whole royal army totally 
| ; - routed 


Ein 


4 routed and diſperſed. The victorious troops in if 
* a tranſport of joy, beſtowed on their general the 6. 
h appellation of king; and“ Long live Henry the 1 
1s Seventh,” was reſounded from all quarters wih 9 
ey repeated acclamations. | 4 
© In order to give ſome kind of form to this mili- | 
0 tary election, the ornamental crown which Richard 4 
wy wore in battle, was placed upon Henry's head; = 
* and his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 8 
y which took place ſoon after, united the jarring 4 
at claims of the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 1 , 
Dy Thus ended the race of the Plantagenets, who 4 
had ſat upwards of three hundred years upon the * 

Cy throne of England; and thus the civil wars, 4 
us which had ſo long deſolated the kingdom, A. D. it 

a b 
he * 
his | J | 
Ve CHAP: HEY. 1 
his 3 
oy OF THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 1 
hot | br 
on. THE firſt permanet ſtep towards the revival 1 1 
10t of letters in Europe, was the erection of ſchools- 4 
a under lay preceptors. Alfred and Charlemagne, | 
te 


thoſe early luminaries of the modern world, had | 
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ſhed a temporary luſtre over the ages in which 
they lived. They had encouraged learning both 
by their example and patronage, and fome gleam 
of genius began to break forth; but the ail 
dawn did not arrive at perfect day. 

The ſchools erected by theſe great monarchs 
were entirely confined to the churches and mo- 
naſteries, and monks were almoſt the only in- 
ſtructors of youth. The contracted ideas of ſuch 
men, partly ariſing from their mode of life, partly 
from their religious opinions, made them utterly 
unfit for the communication of liberal knowledge. 
Science in their hands degenerated into a barba- 
rous jargon, and genius again ſunk in the gloom 


of ſuperſtition. A long night of ignorance ſuc- 
ceeded. Learning was conſidered as dangerous 
to true piety, and darkneſs was neceſſary to hide 
the uſurpations of the clergy, who were then 
exhalting themſelves on the ruins of the civil 
power. | 


The ancient poets and orators were repreſented 
as ſeducers to the path of deſtruction. Vigil and 
Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous 
fiend, and Cicero a vain declaimer, impiouſly elated 
with the talent of heatheniſh reaſoning. Ariſtole's 
logic alone was recommended, becauſe it was 
found capable of involving the ſimpleſt * 
| and- 


E 1 


and of perplexing the plaineſt truths. It became 


the univerſal ſcience. And Europe, for almoſt. 


three centuries, produced no compoſition that can 
arreſt the curioſity of a- claſſical enquirer. In- 
credible legends, unedifying homilies, and trite 
expoſitions of ſcripture, were the only labours of 
the learned during that dark period. 

But the gloom at laſt began to diſappear, and 
the ſceptre of knowledge was wreſted from the 


hand of ſuperſtition, Several-enlightened perſons 


among the laity, who had ſtudied under the Arabs 
in Spain, undertook the education of youth, about 
the beginning of the eleventh century, in the chief 
cities of Italy; and afterwards in thoſe of France, 
England, and Germany. Inſtruction was com- 


municated in a more rational manner. More nu- 


merous, and more uſeful branches of ſcience were 


taught. A taſte for ancient literature was re- 
* 


vived; and ſome Latin poems were written, not 
unworthy of the latter times of the Roman empire. 
The human ſoul ſeems, at this period, to have 


rouſed itſelf, as from a lethargy. The ſame en- 


thuſiaſm which prompted one ſet of men to ſigna- 
lize their valour in the Holy Land, inſpired ano- 
ther with the ardour of tranſmitting to poſterity 
the gallant actions of the former, and of animating 
the zeal of thoſe pious warriors, by the fabulous 
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adventures of former Chriſtian heroes. Theſe 
performances were compoſed in verſe; and ſeve- 
ral of them with much elegance, and no ſmall de. 
gree of imagination, But many bars were yet in 
the way of literary refinement, The taſte of the 
age was too rude to reliſh the beauties of claſſical 
compoſition. The Latin language, in which all 
ſcience was conveyed, was but imperfectly known 
to the bulk of readers; and the ſcarcity of parch- 
ment, together with the expence of tranſcribing, 
rendered books ſo extremely dear, as to be only 
within the reach of a few. 

Learning, however, continued to advance, in 
ſpite of every obſtruction; and the invention of 
paper in the fourteenth century, and of printing 
about the middle of the fifteenth*, made know- 
ledge ſo general within a century after, that Italy 
began to compare in arts and letters, her modern 
wih her ancient ſtaie, and to contraſt the age of 
Leo X. with that of the ſecond Cæſar. 


In the year 1430, Laurentius, of Harleim, invented the art 
of printing, whicthe practiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Gut- 
tenburgh, afterwards invented cut metal types. But the art was 
carried to perfection by Peter Schocffer, who invented the mode 
of caſting the types in matrixes. Frederic Corſellis began to pint 
at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was William Cax- 
ton, who introduced into England the art of printing with fuſile 


types, A. D. 1474. a 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTER ASSUMED NEW 
CONSEQUENCE, UPON THE SETTLEMENT 
oF THE NORTHERN NATIONS IN THE Ko- 
MAN EMPIRE. 


WOMEN, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, ſeem to have been conſidered merely as 
objects of ſenſuality, or of domeſtic conveniency. 
They were devoted to a ſtate of ſecluſion and ob- 
ſcurity. They had few attentions paid them, and 
were permitted to take as little ſhare in the con- 
verſation, as in the general commerce of life. 

But the northern nations, who paid a kind of 
devotion to the ſofter ſex, even in their native 
foreſts, had no ſooner ſettled themſelves in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, than the female 
character began to aſſume new conſequence. Thoſe 
herce barbarians, who ſeemed to thirſt only for 
blood, who involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin 
the monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient 
ingenuity, and who devoted to the flames the 
knowledge of ages, always forbore to offar any 
violence to the women, They brought along with 

them 
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them the reſpectful gallantry of the North, which 

had power to reſtrain even their ſavage ferocity; 
and they introduced into the Weſt of Europe, a 
generolity of ſentiment, and a complaiſance to- 
ward the ladies, to which the moſt poliſhed na- 
tions of antiquity were ſtangers, 
\ Theſe ſentiments of generous gallantry were 
foſtered by the inſtitution of chivalry, which Jifted 
woman yet higher in the ſcale of life. Inſtead of 
being nobody in ſociety, ſhe became its PRIMUM 
MOBILE, Every knight-devoting himſelf to dan- 
ger, declared himſelf the humble ſervant of ſome 
lady, and that lady was often the object of his 
love. Her honour was ſuppoſed to be intimately 
connected with his, and her ſmile was the reward 
of his valour. For her he attacked, for her he 
defended, and for her he ſhed his blood. Cou- 
rage, animated by ſo powerful a motive, loſt ſight 
of every thing but enterprize. Incredible toils 
were chearfully endured; incredible actions were 
performed; and adventures, ſeemingly fabulous, 
were more than realized. HY 

The firſt was reciprocal, Women, proud of 
their influence, became worthy of the heroiſm 
which they had inſpired. They were not to be 
appraached, but by the high-minded and the brave; 


and men then could only be admitted to the boſom 
of 
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of the chaſte fair, after proving their fidelity and 
affection by years of perſeverance and of peril. 
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ed OF THE STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS ; 
of IN ENGLAND, ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF YH 
M THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. f 
in- ; = 
Za THE Engliſh court was, at that time, the ; 
his moſt ſplendid in Europe, and one of the moſt po- 
ly liſhed. Thither many accompliſhed foreigners 
RE reſorted, to behold the grandeur, and to enjoy the 
he bounty of the third Edward. The ſpoils of France 
TY {welled the pomp of England; while a captive 
gt king, and his unfortunate nobles, civilized its 
oils manners, by accuſtoming its haughty and inſolent 
re barons to the exerciſe of mutual complaĩſance. 
958 Edpard himſelf, and his illuſtrious- ſon, the 
Black Prince, were the examples of all that was 
+” great in arms, or gallant in courteſy. They were 
mY the patrons and the mirrors of chivalry. Tilts, 
50 tournaments, and pageants, were conſtantly ex- 
ave: hibited ; and with a magnificence formerly un- 
PFs known. 
of G | | The 
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The ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, 


richeſt habits, were the judges in thoſe peaceful, 
though not always bloodleſs combats. And the 
victorious knight, in receiving from the hand of 
beauty the reward of his proweſs, became de- 
firous of exciting other paſſions, beſides that of 
admiration. He began to turn his eyes from fancy 
to the heart. He aſpired at an intereſt in the ſeat 
of the affections. Inſtead of the cold conſent of 
virtue, he ſought the warm return of love. Inſtead 
of acquieſcence, he demanded ſenſibility, 
Female pride was rouſed at ſuch a requeſt, Af- 
ſiduities and attentions were employed to ſooth 
it; and nature and cuſtom, vanity and feeling, 
were long at war in the breaſt of women. 

During the courſe of this ſentimental ſtruggle, 
which had its riſe in a more rational mode of 
thinking, which opened more freedom of inter- 
courſe, and terminated in our preſent familiar 
manners, the two ſexes mutually poliſhed each 
other; the men acquired more ſoftneſs and addreſs, 
the women more knowledge and graces. 
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and crouded to ſuch ſpeCtacles, arrayed in the 
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OF THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION, 


c a 
5: AFTER that enormous privilege, which the 
of Roman pontiff aſſumed, of diſpoſing of crowns, 
ead and of releaſing nations from their oath of alle- 
giance, the moſt pernicious to ſociety was that of 
Af- abſolving individuals from the ties of moral duty, 
zoth This dangerous power, or one equivalent to it, 
ing, the pope claimed as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and 
the keeper of the ſpiritual treaſury of the church, 
vole, ſuppoſed to contain the ſuper-abounding good 
e of works of the ſaints, together with the infinite 
nter- merits of Jeſus Chriſt, Out of this inexhauſtible 
niliat ſtorehouſe of ſuper-abundant merit, his holineſs 
each might retail, at pleaſure,. particular portions to 
dreſs, thoſe who were deficient. He aſſumed, in ſhort, 


and directly exerciſed, the right of pardoning fins; - 

which was, in other words, granting a permiſſion 

to commit them. For if it is known, as had 

long been the caſe in the Romiſh church, at what 

| AP. price any crime may be bought off, the encou- 
; | G 2 ragement 
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ragement to vice is the ſame, as if a diſpenſation 
had been granted beforehand. And even that was 
frequently practiſed. 

The influence of ſuch an ahuſe upon morals, 
may eaſily be imagined; particularly in ages when 
ſuperſtition had ſilenced the voice of conſcience, 
and reaſon was bewildered in Gothic darkneſs; 
when the church had every where provided ſanc- 

-tuaries, which not only ſcreened from the arm of 
the civil magiſtrate, perſons guilty of the greateſt 
enormities, but often enabled them to live in af- 
fluence, 

TT heſe indulgencies, or plenary pardons, which 
not only ſerved as a remiſſion of ſins to the 
living, but as a releaſe to the dead from the pu- 
niſhment of purgatory, were firſt invented by Ur- 
ban II. as a recompence for thoſe who engaged in 
- the wild expedition to the Holy Land. They were 
afterwards granted to ſuch as contributed money 
for that, or any other pious purpoſe; and the 
ſums ſo raiſed were frequently diverted to other 
uſes, They were employed to ſwell the ſtate, to 
furniſh the luxuries, or accompliſh the ambitious 
.enterprizes of the popes. 

Leo the Tenth,. that great patron of arts and 
of letters, having exhauſted the papal treaſury in 


rewards to men of genius, in magnificient works, 
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and expenſive pleaſures, thought that he might 
enploy, without danger, thoſe pious frauds ſo 
ſueceſsfully practiſed by the moſt ignorant of his 
predeceſſors. Accordingly he PR a general 
ſale of indulgences. 

If any thing could apologize for a religigad 
cheat, which tends to the ſubverſion of morals, 
Leo's apology was ready. He was engaged in 
building that ſuperb” temple, the church of St. 
Peter, founded by his predeceſſor; and the Turks 
were preparing to enter Germany. He had no 
occaſion to forge pretences for this extenſion of 
papal authority. But Leo, though a polite ſcho- 
lar, and a fine gentleman, was but a pitiful pope: 
Liberal-minded himſelf, and ſurrounded by liberal 
minded men, he did not foreſee that the lamp of 
knowledge, which he held up to mankind, would 
light them to the abode of ſuperſtition, would ſhew 
_ them her errors, her impoſtures, her uſurpations, 


| Aud their own flayiſh condition.” He did not re- 


flect, that impoſitions praCtiſed with ſucceſs in one 
age, may prove. a dangerous experiment in ano- 
ther. But he had ſoon occaſion to remember it. 


CHAP. XLIX. 


LUTHER WRITES AND PREACHES AGAINST 
INDULGENCES A. D. 1517. 


IHE abuſe of the ſale of indulgences in Ger- 
many, where they were publickly retailed in ale- 


tricts was farmed out, in the manner of a toll or 


incenſed, it is ſaid, that the privilege of vending 
this ſpiritual merchandiſe had been taken from his 


as it may, he wrote and he preached againſt indul- 
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1 his diſcourſes were liſtened to with admiration. 

| He appealed to reaſon and ſcripture for the 
truth of his arguments, not to the deciſions of 
councils, or of popes. A corner of the veil was 
now opened. The people, ever fond of judging 
for themſelves, (and in matters which concern 
themielves only, they have an undoubted right) 


flattered by this appzal, began to call in queſtion 
that 
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houſes, and where the produce of particular dif- 
cuſtom, awakened the indignation of Martin Lu- 
ther, an Auguſtine friar, and profeſſor of theology 
in the univerſity of Wittemberg. Luther was alſo 


order, and given to the Dominicans. But, be that 


gences. His writings were read with avidity, and 


d. 


LF 

that authority which they had formerly reverenced, 
which they had blindly adored; and Luther, em- 
boldened by ſucceſs, extended his views, and ven- 
tured to declaim againſt other abuſes. From 
abuſes he proceeded to uſurpations; from uſurpa- 
tions to errors; and from one error to another, 
till the whole fabric of the Romiſh church begau 
to totter, | | 

Leo, in the mean time, alarmed-at the progreſs 
of this daring innovator, had ſummoned him to- 
anſwer for his doctrines at Rome. But that ci- 


tation was remitted at the interceſſion of Frederic, 


ſurnamed the wiſe, Elector of Saxony, who had 
hitherto. protected Luther; and his cauſe was or- 
dered to be tried in Germany, by cardinal Cajetan, 
a Dominician, eminent for ſcholaſtic learning, and 
the pope's legate at the Imperial court. For this 
end, among others, Cajetan attended the diet at 
Augſburg ; and thither Luther repaired without: 
heſitation, after having obtained the emperor's 
ſafe conduct, though he had good reaſon to de- 
cline a judge, choſen from among his avowed ad- 

verſaries. | 
The cardinal received him with decent reſpect, 
and endeavoured, at firſt, to gain him by gentle 
treatment, But finding him firm in his principles, 
and thinking it beneath the dignity of his ſtation 
03-4: to 
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to enter into any formal diſpute, he required him, 
by virtue of the apoſtolic powers with which he 
was veſted, to retract his errors, without ſhewing 
that they were ſuch, and to abſtain for the future, 
from the publication of new and dangerous opi- 
nions. 

Luther, who had flattered, himſelf with a hear- 
ing, and hoped to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a diſpute 
with a prelate of ſuch eminet abilities, was much 
mortified at this arbitrary mode of proceeding, 
Bis native intrepidity of mind, however, did not 
forſake him. He boldly replied, that he could 
not,. with a ſafe conſcience, renounce opinions 
which he believed to be true, but offered to ſub- 
mit. the whole controverſy to the judgment of the 
learned, naming certain univerſities. 

This offer was rejected by Cajetan, who ſtill 
inſiſted on a ſimple recantation; and Luther, by 
the advice of his friends, after appealing to a ge- 
nexal council, ſecretly withdrew from Augſburg, 
and returned to his own country. 

The diſpute was now carried on by writing on ei- 
ther fide. Luther, though oppoſed by the pope, the 
conclave, and all the clergy, ſupported his cauſe ſing- 
ly, and with ſucceſs. As the controverſy was new, 
his ignorance of many parts of the ſubjects was 


not greater than theirs; and ill as he wrote, they 
anſwered 
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anſwered ſtill worſe. Opinions are implanted upon 
bo the minds of mankind, rather by confidence and 
perſeverance, than by ſtrength of reaſoning, or beau- 
ty of dition; and no man had more confidence or 
more perſeverance than he. In vain did the pope 
iſſue out his bulls againſt him; in vain did the Do- 
minican friars procure his writings to be burnt; 
he boldly abuſed the Dominicans, and burnt the 
pope's bull in the ſtreets of Wittemberg. 


CHA-F. is. 


OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 


HENRY VIII. was born at Greenwich on the 
twenty-eighth of June, 1491, and ſucceeded his 
tather, Henry VII., on the twenty - ſecond of April, 
1509, in the eighteenth year of his age. 

Soon after his acceſſion, he paſſed over into 
France, and took Tournay, and ſome other places. 
In the mean time, king James of Scotland invaded 
England, but was defeated at the famous battle of 
Floddenfield, when king James, many nobles, and 
9000 common ſoldiers, were lain. 


6 5 | Henry, 
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Henry, having received the education of a 
ſcholar, was conſequently inſtructed in ſchool- 
divinity, which was then the principal object of 
learned enquiry. Being, therefore, willing to 
convince the world of his abilities in that ſcience, 
he obtained the pope's permiſſion to read the 
works of Luther, which had been forbidden under 
pain of excommunication. In conſequence of this, 
the king defended the ſeven ſacraments, out of St, 
Thomas Aquinas; and ſhewed ſome dexterity in 
this ſcience, though it is thought that Wolſey 
had the chief hand in directing him. 

A book being thus finiſhed in haſte, it was ſent 
to Rome for the pope's approbation, which it is 
natural to ſuppoſe would not be withheld. The 
pontiff, raviſhed with its eloquence and depth, 
compared it to the labours of St. Jerome, or St 
Auguſtine; and 1ewarded the author with the 
title of Di:FENDER OF THE FAITH; little ima- | 
gining that Henry was ſoon to be one of the moſt | 
terrible enemies that ever the church of Rome 
had o contend with. | t 

About the year 1527, Henry began to have 
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fome ſcruples with regard to the validity of his 
marriage with his brother's widow, which, per- 
haps, were excited by a motive much more pow- i 
erful than the tacit ſuggeſtions of his conſcience. 
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It happened among the maids of honour, then at- 


tending the queen, there was one Anna Bullen, 
the Daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, a gentleman, 


| 


„ of diſtinction, and related to moſt of the nobility. 
He had been employed by the king in ſeveral em- 

: haſſies, and was married to a daughter of the duke 

r of Norfolk. The beauty of Anna ſurpaſſed what- 

* eyer bad hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court; 

1 and her education, which had been at Paris, tended 


to ſet off her perſonal charms. Her features were 
regular, mild, and attractive, her ſtature elegant, 
though below the middle ſize, while her wit and 
vivacity exceeded even her other allurements. 
Henry, who had never learned the art of re- 
ſtraining any paſſion which he deſired to gratify, 
ſaw and loved her. But after ſeveral efforts to 
induce her to comply with his criminal deſires, he 
found, that without marriage, he could have no 
chance of ſucceeding. This obſtacle, therefore, 
he hardily. undertook to remove; and as his own» 
queen was now become hateful to him, in order. 
to procure a divorce, he alledged that his conſci- 
ence rebuked him, for Having ſo long lived in in- 
ceſt with the wife of his brother. It is pretty 
evident, however, that on this occaſion, he was 
influenced by the charms of Anna Bullen, whom 
8 he 
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he married, before he had obtamed from Rome the 
proper bulls of divorce,from the pope. | 

Queen Anna hullen lived with the king only 
till ſhe had borne the princeſs Elizabeth. Soon af- 
ter which ſhe was ctuelly beheaded, with ſome of 
her relations, on a ,charge of incontinency ; of 
which there is the greateſt reaſon to believe her 
innocent. Henry then married Jane Seymour, 
who died in chiſd-bed of prince Edward; when, 
it being impoſſible to ſave both, he was aſked 
which ſhould he ſpared, the mother or the child, 
he replied, © That he could eafily procure another 
wife, but he was not ſure that he ſhould have ano- 
ther ſon.” He next married Anne of Cleves, 
whom he ſoon divorced, but ſuffered her to re- 
fide in England, on a penfion of 3000 pounds a 
year. His fifth wife, Catherine Howard, was, like 
Anna Bullen, beheaded for ante-nuptial adultery, 
But Catharine Parr, his laſt wife, who was a wi- 
dow when he married her, ſurvived him, | 

A perplexing, though nice, conjuncture of af- 
fairs induced Henry, at laſt, to throw off all rela- 
tion to, or. dependence upon, the church of Rome, 
and to bring about a reformation ; in which, how- 

ever, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions 
were retained, Henry never could have effected 


| this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his def- 
potic 
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potic diſpoſition, which broke out on every oc- 
caſion. a 
The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and 
the immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeiz- 
ing all the eccleſiaſtical property in his kingdom, 
enabled him to give full ſcope to his arbitrary tem- 
per; and his wiſhes, however unreaſonable, were 
too readily complied. wi h, in conſequence of the 
ſhameful ſervilggy of his parliament. The beſt and 
molt innocent blood' of England was ſhed on ſcaf- 
folds, and ſeldom any long time paſſed without 
being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his- 
tyranny, 


CHAP $64 


OF THE DEATH OF KING HENRY: WITH RE- 
MARKS. ON HIS. REIGN. 


HENRY's health had long been declining, and ta by 
his approaching diſſolution had plainly been fore- "I & 
ſeen by all around him for ſome days. But, as it 
had been declared treaſon to foretell the king's 
death, no one durſt inform him of his condition, 
leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he ſhould or- 

| der 
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der the author of ſuch intelligence to immediate 
puniſhment. Sir Anthony Denny, however, at 
laſt, ventured to make known to him the awful 
truth, He fignified his reſignation, and defired 
that Cranmer might be ſent for. The primate 
came, though not before the king was ſpeechleſs. 
But, as he ſtil] ſeemed to retain his ſenſes, Cran- 
mer deſired him to give ſome ſign of his dying in 
the -faith of Chriſt, He ſqueezed the primate's 
hand, and immediately expired in the fifty- ſi xth 
- year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign; 
affording, in his end, a ſtriking example, that 
compoſure, in the hour of death, is not the inſe- 
parable charaCteriſtic of a life well ſpent, nor ven- 
geance, in this world, the univerſal fate of blood- 
thirſty tyrants, Happily we know, that there is 
a-ſtate beyond the grave, where all accounts will 
be ſettled, and a tribunal, where every one muſt 
anſwer for the deeds done in the fleſh ; otherwiſe 
we ſhould be apt to conclude, from ſeeing the 
ſame things happen to the juſt and to the unjuſt, 
to the cruel and the merciful, that there was no 
eye in Heaven, which regarded the aCtions of men, 
nor any arm to puniſh, 

Some kings have been tyrants from contradic- 
tion and revolt; ſome from being miſled by fa- 
vourites, and ſome from a ſpirit of party. But 
8 | Henry 
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Henry was cruel from a depraved diſpoſition 


alone; cruel in government, cruel in religion, 
and cruel in his family. Our divines have taken- 
ſome pains to vindicate the character of this brutal 
prince, as if his conduct and our reformation had 


any connection with each other. There is nothing 


ſo abſurd as to defend the one by the other. The 
moſt noble deſigns are brought about by the moſt 
vicious inſtruments; for we ſee even that cruelty 
and injuſtice were employed in our holy redemp- 
tion. | 

But the hiſtory of this reign yields us other 
leſſons, than thoſe of morality; leſſons which 
come home to the heart of every Engliſhman, 


and which he ought to remember every moment 


of his exiſtence. It teaches us the moſt alarming 
of all political truths; That the moſt abſolute 
deſpotiſm may prevail in a ſtate, and yet the form 
of a free conſtitution remain.“ Nay, it even leads 
us to a conjecture ſtill more intereſting to Britons, 
That in this country, a tyrannical prince moſt 
ſucceſsfully exerciſes his violences, under the ſhel- 
ter of thoſe barriers, which the conſtitution has 
placed, as the ſecurity of national freedom; of 
our lives, our liberties, and our properties.” Henry 
changed the national religion, and, in a great mea» 
ſure, the ſpirit of our laws. He exerciſed the moſt 

enormous 
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enormous violences againſt the firſt men in the 


kingdom. He loaded the people with oppreſſive 
taxes, and he pillaged them by loans, which it was 


known he never meant to pay. But he never at- 


tempted to aboliſh the parliament, or even to re— 
trench any of its moſt doubt ful privileges. The 
parliament was the grand inſtrument of his tyran— 
ny. It authorized his oppreſſivé taxes, and ab- 
ſolved bim from the payment of his debts. It 
gave its ſanction to his moſt violent and ſangui- 
nary meaſures; to meaſures, which, of himſelf he 
durſt not have carried into execution; or which, 
if ſuppoſed' to be merely the reſult of his own 
arbitrary will, would have rouſed the ſpirit of the 
nation to aſſert the rights of humanity. Law 
would have been given to the tyrant's power; or 
ſome arm would have been found bold enough to 
rid the world of ſuch a monſter, by carrying ven- 


geance to his heart. 


The concluſion to be drawn from theſe facts 
and reaſoning is, (and it deſerves our moſt ſerious 
attention) that the Britiſh conſtitution, though ſo 
happily poiſed, that no one part of it ſeems to 
preponderate;—though ſo admirably conſtructed, 
that every one of the three eſtates is a check 
upon each of the other two, and both houſes of 
parliament upon the crown;—though the molt 


2 rational. 
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rational and perfect ſyſtem of freedom which hu- 
man wiſdom has framed, —it is no poſitive ſecu- 
rity againſt the deſpotiſm of an artful or tyranni- 
cal prince and that, if Britons ſhould ever be 
flaves, ſuch an event is not likely to happen, as in 
France or Spain, by the abolition of our national 
aſſembly, but by the corruption of its members; 
by making that ſuppoſed bulwark of our liberty, 
as in ancient Rome, the means of our ſlavery. 

Our admirable conſtitution is but a gay ſhadow: 
to conceal our ſhame, and the iniquity of our op- 
preſſors, unleſs our ſenators are animated by the 
ſame ſpirit which gave it birth. If they can be- 
over-awed by threats, ſeduced from their duty by 


bribes, or allured by promiſes, another Henry may 
rule us with a rod of iron, and drench, once more, 
the ſcaffold with the beſt blood in the nation. 
The parliament will be the humble and fecure- 
miniſter of his tyrannies, 
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OF CARDINAL WOLSEY, 


THOMAS WOT SEY, the firſt who promo- 
ted the divorce of Catharine, Henry's firſt queen, 
| was 
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was a butcher's ſon, of Ipſwich, in Suffolk. He 
was a ſtudent at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by his talents. Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, having introduced him to court, 
he ſoon obtained the deanery of Lincoln. 

Henry VIII., who had a great affection for him, 
appointed him a member of his privy council; 
made him prime miniſter, a little after, biſhop of 
Lincoln; and afterwards archbiſhop of York. By 
the intereſt of Francis I. he was raiſed to the pur- 
ple; and Henry made him lord chancellor. 

Not being ſatisfied with theſe preferments, Wol- 
fey aimed at the pontifical chair, to which Charles. 
V. had promiſed to raiſe him. But as that em- 
peror failed to promote his intereſt in two con - 
claves, in the firſt whereof, he cauſed Adrian, for- 
merly his tutor, to be elected pope; Wolſey, out 
of revenge, perſuaded king Henry to ſolicit the- 
divorce; which affair afterwards proved his ruin. 
For as Wolſey had not credit enough at the court 
of Rome to obtain the grant of thoſe things, 
with the hopes of which he had flattered king 
Henry, he became odious to that prince; who, 
tired out with the continual complaints made 
againſt him, and the repeated ſolicitation of Anna 
Bullen, ſeized all his. furniture, papers, and mo- 
ney, 


The 


E 
The inventory of his goods being taken, they 


LP 


1 were found to exceed even the moſt extravagant 
) furmiſes. Of fine holland alone there were found: 
1 a thouſand pieces. The walls of his palace were 
covered with cloth of gold and ſilver. He had a 
0 cup-board of plate of maſſy gold. All the reſt of 
ö his riches and furniture were in proportion; and 
f probably their greatneſs invited the hand of power. 
J The cardinal, after his diſgrace, was ordered to 
. retire to Eſher, a country ſeat which he poſſeſſed. 
near Hampton, there to await the king's further 
* pleaſure, with all the fluctuations of hope and ap- 
8. prehenſion. Still, however, he was in poſſeſſion of 
by: the archbiſhopric of York, and biſhopric of Win- 
by cheſter; and the king gave him diſtant gleams of. 
22 hope, by ſending him a ring, accompanied with a 
it gracious meſſage. Wolſey, who, like every bad 
le. character, was proud to his equals, and mean to 
n thoſe above him, happening to meet the king's: 
rt meſſenger on horſeback, immediately alighted, and 
Sy, throwing himſelf on his knees in the mire,. re- 
8 ceived, in that abject manner, thoſe marks of His 
o, Majeſty's condeſcenſion. 
de But his hopes were foon overturned; for, after. 
Nd he had remained ſome time at Eſher, he was or- 
o- dered to remove to his ſee of Vork, where he took 
i vp his reſidence at Cawood, and rendered himſelf. 
he 


very. 
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very popular in the neighbourhood by his affability. 
He was not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in 
this retreat. He was arreſted by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, at the king's command, for high 
treaſon; and preparations were made for conduCt- 
ing him to London, in order to his trial, 

On his journey he was ſeized with a diſorder, 
which turned into a dyſentery; and it was with 
much difficulty that he was able to reach Leiceſter 
Abbey. I am come to lay my bones among 
you,” ſaid Wolſey to the abbot and monks, who 
came out to receive him; and he immediately 
took his bed, whence he never roſe more. © Had 
I but ſerved my God,” cried he, a little before he 
expired, “as diligently as I have ſerved my king, 
he wou!d not have given me over in-my gray hairs,” 

His treaſon, indeed, ſeems rather to have been 
againſt the people than the prince, or even the 
| ſtate. For although the violence and obſtinacy of 
' Henry's character ought, perhaps, to apologize for 
.many of the cardinal's public meaſures, his conti- | 
nued extortions upon the ſubjeQ, by the moſt ini- 
quitous methods, in what he called the Legan- 
tine Court, admit of no alleviation. 
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or THE FRENCH MONARCH, FRANCIS THE 
FIRST. 


IN the reign of Francis I., contemporary with 
Henry VIII. of England, the French began to 
extend their influence over Europe. This prince, 


though he was brave to exceſs in his own perſon, . 


and had defeated the Swiſs, who till then were 
deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. 
He was a candidate for the empire of Germany, 
but loſt the Imperial crown; Charles V. of the 


| houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen. 


Francis made ſome dazzling expeditions againſt 
Spain, but ſuffered his mother, of whom he was 
very fond, to abuſe his power; by which he diſ- 


obliged the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of 


his ſubjects, who joined in a confederacy againſt 
him, with the emperor, and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. He died in the fifty-third year of his age, 
and the thirty third of his reign. 

During twenty-eight years of that time, an 
avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only their own do- 
minions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, 

proſecuted 
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proſecuted with more violent animoſity, and drawn 
out to a greater length than had been known in 
any former period. 

Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their 
animoſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt 
heightened by perſonal emulation, and exaſperated 
not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in- 
ſults. At the ſame time, whatever advantage one 
ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant, 
was wonderfully balanced by ſome favourable cir- 
cumſtance, peculiar to the other. 

The emperor's dominions were of great ex- 
tent; the French king's lay more compact, Fran- 
cis governed his kingdom with abſolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, but he ſupplied the 
want of authority by addreſs. The troops of the 
former were more impetuous and enterprizing; 
thoſe of the latter, better diſciplined, aud more 
patient of fatigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs 
were as different as the advantages which they 
poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong the 
conteſt between them. Francis took his reſolu- 
tions ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with warmih, 
and puſhed them into execution with a moſt ad- 
venturious courage. But being deſtitute of the 


_ perſeverance neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, be 
often 


often abandoned his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour 


of his deſigns, checked the rapidity of his rivals 
career, and baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous 


his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end, not 
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of purſuit from impatience, and ſometimes from 
levity. : | 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with 
coolneſs; but having once fixed his plan, he ad- 
hered to it with inflexible obſtinacy, and neither 
danger nor diſcouragement could turn him aſide 
from the execution of it. 
The ſucceſs of their enterprizes was as different 
as their characters, and was uniformly influenced 
by them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often diſconcerted the emperor's beſt-laid ſchemes; 
Charles, by a more calm, but fteady proſecution 


efforts. The former, at the opening of a war, 
or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all before 
him; the latter waiting until he ſaw the force of 


only all that he had loſt, but made new acquiſi - 
tions. Few of the French monarch's attempts 
towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing aſpect they 
might wear at firſt, were conducted to an happy 
iſſue; many of the emperor's enterprizes, even 
after they appeared deſperate and impracticable, 
terminated in the moſt proſperous manner. Francis 

Was 


1 


was dazzled with the ſplendor of an undertaking; 
Charles was allured by the proſpect of its turning 
to his ad vantage. g 

The degree, however, of their comparative 
merit and reputation, has not been fixed either by 
a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities for government, 
or by an impartial conſideration of the greatneſs 
and ſucceſs of their undertakings; and Francis is 
one of thoſe monarchs who occupies a higher rank 


in the temple of fame, than either his talents or 


performances entitle him to hold. 

Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his ſub- 
jects forgot his defects as a monarch, and admiring 
kim as the moſt accompliſhed and amiable gentle- 
man in his dotminions, they never murmured at 
acts of mal-adminiſtration, which, in a prince of 


leſs engaging diſpoſitions, would have been deemed 


unpardonable. 
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IV. 


OF QUEEN MARY, AND THE PERSECUTIONS 
DURING HER REIGN. 


\ 
- 


KING Edward VI. reigned fix years; during 
which time the reformation went on rapidly, 


through the zeal of Cranmer, and other divines. 
Edward, 


be 


VS 
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Edward, on his death- bed, from his attachment 
to the reformed religion, made a very unconſtitu- 
tional will; for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from 
the ſucceſſion, which was claimed by lady Jane 
Grey, daughter to the dutcheſs of Suffolk, younger 
ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had 
ſcarcely reached her ſeventeenth year, was a pro- 
digy of learning and virtue. But the bulk of the 
Engliſh nation recognized the claim of the prin- 
ceſs Mary, who cut off lady Jane's head, and 
that of her huſband Lord Guildford Pudley, ſon 
to the duke of Northumberland, who ſuffered in 
the ſame manner. 

Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, was mar- 
ried to Philip II. king of Spain, who, like her- 
ſelf, was an unfeeling bigot to popery; and the 
chief praiſe of her reign is, that by the marriage 
articles, proviſion was inade for the independence 
of the Engliſ crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, 
which ſhe furniſhed to her huſband, he gained the 
important battle of St. Quintin, But that vic- 
tory was fo ill improved, that the French, under 
the duke of Guiſe, ſoon after took Calais, the 
only place then remaining to the Engliſh it in 
France, 

This event, bs with the conſciouſneſs of 
being hated by} her ſubjects, and deſpiſed by her 

H huſband, 
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huſband, ſo much affected Mary, whoſe health | 


had long been. in a declining ſtate, that ſhe fell 
into a lingering fever, which put an end to her 
ſhort and inglorious reign, in the year 1558, 
e When I am dead,” ſaid ſhe to her attendants, 
& you will find Calais at my heart. 

Mary poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or 
amiable, Her perſon was as little engaging as 
her manner. And, amidſt that complication of 
vices which entered into her compoſition, obſti- 
nacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, we ſcarcely find 
any virtue but ſincerity ; unleſs we add vigour of 
mind, a quality, which ſeems to have been in- 


herent in her family. 


During this queen's reign, perſecution for re- 
ligion was carried to the moſt terrible heighth, 


The mild counſels of cardinal Pole, who was in- 


clined to toleration, were over-ruled by Gardiner 
and Bonner; and multitudes of all conditions, 


ages, and fexes, were committed to the flames, 


The perſecutors began with Rogers, preben- 
dary of St. PauPs; a man equally diſtinguiſhed by 
his piety and learning, but whoſe domeſtic fitua- 
tion, it was hoped, would bring him to com- 
pliance. He had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children, yet did he continue firm in his 


principles; and ſuch was his ſerenity after con- 


demnation, 
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demnation, that the jailers, it is ſaid, awaked him 


| from a ſound fleep, when the hour of his execution 
r approached, He ſuffered in Smithfield.” 
p Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was condemned 
5 at the fame time with Rogers, but ſent to his own 
dioceſe to be puniſhed, in order to ſtrike the 
Yr greater terror into his flock. The conſtancy of 
as his death, however, had a very contrary effect. 
of It was a ſcene of conſolation to Hooper, to die in 
li their fight, bearing teſtimony to that doctrine 
nd which he had formerly taught among them; and 
of he continued to exhort them, till his tongue, ſwol- 
in- len by the violence of his agony, denied him utter- 
ance, 
re- Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, alſo ſuffered this 
th, terrible puniſhment in his own dioceſe; and Rid- 
in- ley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
ner biſiop of Worceſter, two prelates venerable by 
ons, their years, their learning, and their piety, periſhed 
| together in the ſame fire at Oxford, ſupporting 
ben- each other's conſtancy by their mutual exhorta- 


tions. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, called to 
his companion, © Be of good cheer, my brother; i 
we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a flame in England, 
as I truſt in God will never be extinguiſhed,” 
Sanders, a reſpectable clergyman, was com- 
mitted to the flames at Coventry. A pardon was 


H 2 offered 
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offered him, if he would recant. But he rejected 
it with diſdain, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, 
Welcome, croſs of Chriſt ! welcome, everlaſt- 
ing life!“ | 

5 had leſs courage at firſt, Terrified by 
the proſpect of thoſe tortures which awaited him, 
or overcome by the fond love of life, and by the 
flattery of artful men, who pompoully repreſented 
the dignities to which his character ſtill entitled 
him, if he would merit them by a recantation, he 
agreed, in an unguarded hour, to ſubſcribe to the 
doctrines of the papal ſupremacy, and the real pre- 
ſence. 

But the court, no Jeſs perfidious than cruel, 
determined that this recantation ſhould avail him 
nothing; that he ſhould acknowledge his errorsin 
the church before the people, and afterwards be 
led to execution. 

Whether Cranmer received ſecret intelligence 
of their deſign, or repented of his weakneſs, or 
both, is uncertain; but he ſurpriſed the audience 
by a declaration, very different from what was 
expected. After explaining his ſenſe of what he 
owed to God and his ſovereign, ** There is one 
miſcarriage in my life,” ſaid he, © of which, above 
all others, I ſeverely repent, —the inſincere decla- 


ration of faith, to which I had the weakneſs to 
ſubſcribe. 
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ſubſcribe, But I take this opportunity of atoning 
for my error, by a ſincere and open recantation, 
and am willing to ſeal with my blood that doc- 
trine, which I firmly believe to be communicated” 
from heaven.” | 

As his hand, he added, had erred, by betraying 
his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed by a ſevere, 
but juſt doom. He accordingly ſtretched it out, 
as ſoon as he came to the ſtake, to which he was 
inſtanly led, and without diſcovering, either by 
his looks or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or 
even of feeling, he held it in the flames till it 
was entirely conſumed, His thoughts, to uſe the 
words of an elegant and learned hiſtorian, ap- 
peared to be totally occupied in reflecting on his 
former fault; and he called aloud ſeveral times, 
„This hand has offended!” When it dropped 
off, he diſcovered a ſerenity in-his countenance, as 
if ſatisfied with ſacrificing to divine juſtice the in- 
ſtrument of his crime; and when the fire attacked 
his body, his ſoul, totally collected within itſelf, 


ſeemed ſuperior to every external accident, and 
altogether inacceſſible to pain. 
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CHAP. LV. 
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OF CHARLES THE FIFTH, KING OF 8$PAIN, 
AND EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 


CHARLES V. grandſon of Maximilian, of 
the houſe of Auftria, was elected emperor, in the 
year 1519. His extenſive poſſeſſions in Europe, 
Africa, and, above all, America, from whence he 
drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jea- 
louſy of neighbouring princes, but could not ſa- 
tisfy the ambition of Charles; and we find him 
conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his 
own proteſtant ſubjects, whom he in vain at- 
tempted to bring back to the catholic church. At 


_ laſt, after a long and turbulent reign, he came to 
a reſolution which filled all Europe with aſtoniſh- 


ment. 

Though he was no more than fifty-ſix, an age 
when objects of ambition operate with full force 
on the mind, and are generally purſued with the 
greateſt ardour, he determined to reſign his here- 
ditary domintons to his ſon Philip, and to with- 


draw himſelf entirely from any concern in the 


affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend 
the 


* Do 
the remainder of his days in retirement and ſo- 
litude: | 5 , 
Various have been the opinions of hiſtorians 
concerning a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpected. 
But the moſt probable ſeem to be, the diſappoint- 
ments which Charles had met with in his ambi- 
tious hopes, and the daily decline of his health. 
He had early in life been attacked with the gout ; 
and the fits were now become fo frequent and 
ſevere, that not only the vigour of his conſtitu- 
tion was broken, but the faculties of his mind 
were ſenſibly impaired, He therefore judged it 
more decent to conceal his infirmities in ſome ſo- 
litude, than to expoſe them any longer to the 
public eye. And, as he was unwilling to forfeit 
the fame, or loſe the acquiſitions of his better 
years, by attempting to guide the reins of go- 
vernment, when he was no longer able to hold 
them with ſteadineſs, he prudently determined to 


ſeek, in the tranquillity of retirement, that hap- 


pineſs, which he had in vain purſued, amid the 
tumults of war, and intrigues of ſtate. # _ 

In conſequence of this reſolution, Charles, who 
had already ceded to his ſon Philip the kingdom 
of Naples, and the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the 


ſtates of the Low-Countries at Bruſſels; and 


ſeating himſelf, for the laſt time, in the chair of 
H + ſtate, 
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ſtate, he explained to his ſubjects the reaſons of 
his reſignation, and ſolemnly devolved his authe- 
rity upon Philip. | 

Riſing from his ſeat, and leaning on the ſhoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was un- 


able to ſtand without ſupport, he addreſſed him- 


ſelf to the audience; and from a paper, which he 


held in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, 


he recounted, with dignity, but without oſtenta- 


tion, all the great things which he had undertaken 


and performed, ſince the commencement of his 
adminiſtration. He obſerved, that, from the ſe- 
venteenth year of his age, he had dedicated all 
his thoughts and attention to public objects; re- 
ſerving no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoyment. of 
private pleaſure: that, either in a pacific or hoſ- 
tile manner, he had viſited Germany nine times, 
Spain fix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 
times, the Low-Countries ten times, England 
twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voy - 
ages by ſea ; that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge his duty, and the. vigour of his con- 
ſtitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous 
office of governing ſuch extenſive dominions, he 
had never ſhunned. labour, nor repined under fa- 
tigue: that, now, when his health was broken, 

| and 
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and his vigour exhauſted by the rage of an in- 
curable diſtemper, his growing infirmities admo- 
miſhed him to retire; nor was he ſo fond of reign- 
ing, as to retain the ſceptre in an impotant hand, 
which was no longer able to protect his ſubjects, 
or to render them happy: that, inſtead of a ſo- 
vereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half 


alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 


cuſtomed already to govern, and who added to the 
vigour of youth, all the attention and ſagacity of 
maturer years: that, if during the courſe of a 
long adminiſtration, he had committed any mate- 
rial error in government; or if, under the preſſure 
of ſo many and great affairs, and amidſt the at- 


tention which he had been obliged to give to 


them, he had either neglected or injured any of 
his ſubjects, he now implored their forgiveneis; 
that, for his part, he ſhould ever retain a grateful 
ſenſe of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſolation, as 
well as the beſt reward for all his ſervices; and, in 


his laſt prayers to Almighty God, would pour 1 Fs 


forth his ardent wiſhes for their welfare. 
Then turning towards Philip, who fell on "his 
knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, © If,” ſays he, 
1 I had 
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] had left you, by my death, this rich inherit. 
. ance, to which I have made ſuch; large additions, 
ſome regard would have been juſtly due to my 
memory on that account. But now, when I vo- 
luntarily reſign to you, what I might have ſtill 
retained, I may well expect the warmeſt expreſ- 
ſions of thanks on your part. With theſe, how- 
ever, | difpenſe; and ſhall conſider your concern 
for the welfare of your ſubjects, and your love of 
them, as the beſt and moſt acceptable teſtimony 
of your gratitude to me. It is in your power, by 
a wiſe and virtuous admmiſtration, to juſtify the 
extraordinary proof, which I, this day, give of 
my paternal affection; and to demonſtrate, that 
you are worthy of the confidence which I repoſe 
in you. Preſerve an inviolable regard for re- 
ligion. Maintain the catholic faith in its purity, 
Let the laws of your country be ſacred in your 
eyes. Encroach not on the rights and privileges 
of your people. And, if the time ſhall ever come 
when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity of 
private life, may you have a ſon, endowed with 
ſuch qualities, that you can reſign your ſceptre to 


him with as much ſatisfaction as I give up mine to 
77 
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As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long ad- 


dreſs to his ſubjects, and to their new ſovereign, 
| he 


16 


he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted, and ready to 
faint with the fatigue of ſuch an extraordinary 
effort, During his diſcourſe, the whole audience 
melted into tears; ſome from admiration of his 
magnanimity ; others, ſoftened by the expreſſions 
of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of love to his 
people; and all were affected with the deepeſt 
ſorrow at loſing a ſovereign who had diſtinguiſhed 
the Netherlands, his native country, with parti- 
cular marks of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aſ- 
ſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial 
equally pompous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns 
of Spain, with all the territories depending on | 
them, both in the Old and in the New World. 
Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing 
for himſelf, but an annual penſion of an hundred 
thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of his fa- 
mily, and to afford him a ſmall ſum for acts of 
beneficence and charity. 

The place he had choſen for his retreat, was 
the monaſtery of St. juſtus, in the province of 
Eſtremadura. It was ſeated in a vale of no great 
extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded 
by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees. From 
the nature of the ſoil, as well as the temperature 
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of the climate, it was eſteemed the moſt healthful 
and delicious ſituation in Spain. 

Here he buried, in ſolitude and ſilence, his gran- 
deur, his ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt 
projects, which, during half a century, had alarm- 
ed and agitated Europe; filling every kingdom in 
it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of being ſubjected to his power. Here he 
enjoyed, perhaps, more complete ſatisfaction than 
all his grandeur had ever yielded him. Far from 

taking any part in the political tranſactions of the 
princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity even 
from an enquiry concerning them; and he ſeemed 
to view the buſy ſcene which he had abandoned 
with all the contempt and indifference ariſing 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well 
as from the pleaſing reflection of having diſen- 
gaged himſelf from its cares. 

New amuſements and new objects now occu- 
pied his mind. Sometimes he cultivated tlie plants 
in his garden, with his own hands. Sometimes 
he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a little 
horſe; the only one that he kept, attended by a 
ſingle ſervant on foot. When his infirmities con- 
fined him to his apartment, he either admitted a 
few gentlemen, who reſided in the neighbourhood, 


and entertained them familiarly at his table; or 
| | he 


al 


13 


he employed himſelf in ſtudy ing the principles, 
and in forming curious works of mechaniſm, of 
which he had always been remarkably fond. He 
was particularly eurious with regard to the con- 
ſtruction of clocks and watches. And having 
found, after repeated trials, that he could not 
bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he 
reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurpriſe and 
regret, on his own folly, in having beſtowed ſo 
much time and labour on the more vain attempt 
of bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of 
ſentiment, concerning the intricate and myſterious 
doctrines of religion. And here, after two years 
retirement, he was ſeized with a fever, which 
carried him off in the fifty-ninth of his age, A. D. 


1557. 


HAT. 


OF THE MASSACRE OF THE HUGONOTS, OR 
PROTESTANTS, AT PARIS» A. D. 1572. 


FRANCIS II. being a weak, fickly, and in- 
alive prince, his power was entirely engroſſed by 
a prince of the houſe of Guiſe, uncle to his wife, 

the 
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the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engroſÞ- 
ment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Mont- 
morenci, and other great families, to form a ſtrong 
oppoſition againſt the government. Anthony, king 
of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon fa- 
mily. But the queen-mother, the famous Catha- 
rine of Medicis, being obliged to take part with 
the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the 
cauſe of Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when 
the ſudden death of Francis happened, in the year 
1560. | 

The event took place while the prince of Condé, 
brother to the king of Navarre, was under ſen— 
tence of death, for a conſpiracy againſt the court, 
But the queen-mother ſaved him, to balance the 
intereſt of the Guiſes; ſo that the ſole direction of 
affairs fell into her hands, during the minority of 
her ſecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was a 
continued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and 
murder. Ihe duke of Guile, who was the ſcourge 
of the proteſtants, was treacherouſly murdered by 
one Poltrot, at the ſiege of Orleans; and the 
murderer was thought to have been inſtigated by 
the famous Coligni, admiral of France, who was 
then at the head of the proteſtant party. Three 
civil wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt, the court 
pretended to grant the Hugonots a very adyantage* 
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ous peace, and a match was concluded between 
Henry, the young king of Navarre, a proteſtant, 
and the French king's ſiſter. 

The heads of the proteſtants were invited to 
celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal 
view of butchering them all, if poſſible, in one 
night. The admiral was wounded by a ſhot from 


a window, a few days after the marriage; yet the 


eourt ſtill found means to quiet the ſuſpicions of 
the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
when a maſſacre commenced, to which there is no- 
thing parallel in the hiſtory of mankind, either for 
the diſſimulation that led to it, or the cruelty and 
barbarity, with whick it was put in execution. 
The proteſtants, as a body, were devoted to de- 
ſtruction; the young king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde only being excepted from the ge- 
neral doom, and that on condition they ſhould 
change their religion. | 
Charles in perſon led the way to this butchery, 
which was chiefly conducted by the Duke of Guiſe. 
The guards had been ordered to be under arms, 
The ringing of a bell was the ſignal; and the 
catholic citizens, though unprepared for ſuch a 
ſcene, zealouſly ſeconded the fury of the ſoldiery, 
imbruing their hands, without remorſe, in the blood 


of their neighbours, of their companions, and even 
| | of 
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8 
of their relations. Perſons of every condition, age, 


and ſex, ſuſpected of adhering to the reformed opi- 
nions, were involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
About five hundred gentlemen, and men of rank, 
among whom was Coligni, with many other lead- 
ers of the party, were murdered in Paris alone; 
and near ten thouſand perſons of inferior condition. 
The ſame barbarous orders were ſent to all the 
provinces; and a like carnage enſued in Rouen, 
Lyons, and ſeveral other cities. Sixty thouſand 
proteſtants are ſuppoſed to have been butchered | in 
different parts of the kingdom, | 

As an apology for this barbarous perfidy, Charles 
pretended, that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to 
ſeize his perſon, had been ſuddenly detected; and 
that he had been neceſſitated, for his own ſafety, 
to proceed to extremities againſt them. 

At Rome, and in Spain, tlie maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, which no popiſh writer of the pre- 
ſeat age mentions without deteſtation, was the ſub- 
ject of public rejoicings, and ſolemn thanks were 
returned to God. for its ſucceſs. 

Among the proteſtants it excited incredible hor- 
ror; a ſtriking picture of which is drawn by Fe- 
nelon, the French ambaſſador at the court of Eng- 
land, in his account of his firſt audience after that 


barbarous tranſaction. A gloomy ſorrow,” ſays 
he, 
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he, © ſat on every face; ſilence, as in the dead of 
night, reigned through all the chambers of the 
royal apartment ; the ladies and courtiers, clad in 
deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and, as 
I paſſed through them, not one beſtowed on me a 
favourable look, or made the leaſt return to my 
ſalutes.” 


CHAP, LVII. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLIC OF HOLLAND» 


THE tyranny of Philip of Spain made the Dutch 
attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned 
a general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Eg- 
mont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the 
head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining 
ground at the ſame time in the Netherlands, his 
diſciples joined the malecontents. Whereupon 
king Philip introduced a kind l of inquiſition, in or- 
der to ſuppreſs them ; and many thouſands were 
put to death by that court, beſides thoſe who pe- 
riſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and count Eg- 
mont were taken and beheaded. But the prince 
of Orange, whom they elected to be their ſtadthol- 

der, 
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der, retiring into Holland, that province, and 


thoſe adjacent to it, entered into a treaty for their 
mutual defence. | 

The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, in the 
year 1579, and ſigned that famous union, in ap— 
pearance ſo ſlight, but in reality ſo ſolid, of ſeven 
provinces, independent of each other, aCtuated by 
different intereſts, yet as cloſely connedted by the 
great tie of liberty, as the bundle of arrows, the 
arins and emblem of their republic, 

It was agreed, That the ſeven provinces ſhall 
unite themſelves in intereſt as one province, re- 
ſerving to each particular province and city all its 
privileges, rights, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes; that in 
all diſputes between either of the provinces, the 
reſt ſhall interpoſe only as mediators; and that 
they ſhall aſſiſt each other, with life and fortune, 
againſt every foreign attempt upon any particular 
province. 

The firſt coin ſtruck after this alliance is ſtrongly 
expreſſive of the perilous ſituation of the infant 
commonwealth. It repreſented a ſhip ſtruggling 
amid the waves, unaſſiſted by ſails or oars, with 
this motto: INCERTUM QUO FATA FERANT. 


I know not whither fate may carry me.” 


Though theſe revolters at firſt were thought ſo 


deſpicable. as to be termed Beggars by their ty- 
th rants, 


9 
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rants, their perſeverance and courage were ſuch, 


under the prince of Orange, and the aſſiſtance 
afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops 


and money, that they forced the crown of Spain at 


laſt to declare them a free people, about the year 
1609: and afterwards they were declared by all 
Europe to be an independent ſtate, under the title 
of THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


"CHAP. YM 


OF THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADAy 
BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


PHILIP, king of Spain, made uſe of the im- 


menſe ſums which he drew from Mexico and Peru, 
in equipping the moſt formidable armament that 
perhaps had ever been put to ſea, under the prince 
of Parma, the beſt captain of that age. This 
fleet, which was called the 1nv1NCIBLE ARMADA, 
conſiſted of an hundred and thirty veſſels, and car- 
ried about twenty thouſand land forces, eight 
thouſand four hundred mariners, two thouſand 
galley-flaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance, 
Nothing 
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Nothing could exceed the terror and conſterna- 
tion which all ranks of people felt upon the news 
of this terrible Armada being under ſail to invade 
England. A fleet of not above thirty ſhips of 
war, and thoſe very ſmall, in compariſon, was all 
that was to oppoſe it by ſea; and as for reſiſting 
by land, that was ſuppoſed to be impoſſible, as the 
Spaniſh army was compoſed 'of men well diſci- 
plined, and long inured to danger. 

The queen alone ſeemed undiſmayed in this 
threatening calamity. She iſſued all her orders 
with tanquillity, animated her people to a ſteady 
reſiſtance; and the more to exerciſe the martial 
ſpirit of the nation, appeared on horſeback in the 
camp at Tilbury, exhorting the ſoldiers to their 
duty, and promiſing to ſhare the ſame dangers, 
and the ſame fate with them. *I myſelf,” ſaid ſhe, 
« will be your general, your judge, and the re- 
warder of every one of your virtues in the field, 
Your alacrity has already deſerved its rewards; 
and, on the word of a prince they ſhall be duly 
paid you. Perſevere then in your obedience to 
command, ſhew your valour in the field, and we 
ſhall ſoon have a glorious victory over thoſe ene- 
mies of my God, my kingdom, and my people.” 
Nor were her preparations by ſea driven on 


with leſs alacrity. Although the Engliſh fleet 
| was 
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was much inferior in number and ſize of ſhipping 
to that of the enemy, yet it was much more ma- 
nageable, the dexterity and courage of the ina- 
riners being greatly ſuperior. Lord Howard of 
Effingham, a man of great courage and capacity, 
as Lord Admiral, took on him the command of 
the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, the 
moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under 
him. 

Effingham, who was informed of the approach 
of the Spaniſh fleet by a Scotch pirate, had juſt 
time to get out of port, when he ſaw it coming 
full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the form of a 
creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles, 
from the extremity of one diviſion to that of the 
other. The lofty maſts, the ſwelling fails, and 
the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem 
impoſſible to be juſtly deſcribed by the hiſtorians 
of that age, without aſſuming the language of 
poetry, Not ſatisfied with repreſenting the Ar- 
mada as a ſpeCtacle infuſing equal terror and ad- 
miration into the minds of all beholders, and as 
the moſt magnificent that had ever appeared on 
the main, they aſſert, that, though the ſhips bore 
every fail, it yet advanced with a {low motion, as 
if the ocean had groaned with ſupporting, and the 
winds 
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winds been tired with impelling ſo enormous a 
weight. | 

The Engliſh admiral at firſt gave orders not to 
come to cloſe fight with the enemy, on account 
of the ſize of their ſhips, and the number of ſol- 
diers on board. But a few trials convinced him, 
that, even in cloſe fight, the ſize of the Spaniſh 
ſhips was of no advantage to them. Their bulk 
expoſed them to the fire, while their cannon, 
placed too high, ſhot over the heads of the 
Engliſh. 9985 | 

Every thing conſpired to the ruin of this vaſt 
armament. Sir Francis Drake took the great 
galleon of Andaluſia, and a large ſhip of Biſcay, 
which had fallen behind the reſt; while the no- 
bility and gentry haſtened out with their veſlels 
from every harbour, and, reinforced Effingham, 
who filled eight of his aller ſhips with combuſ- 
tibles, and ſent them into the midſt of the enemy. 
The Spaniards fled with diſorder and precipita- 
tion, The Engliſh fell upon them, while in con- 
fuſion; and, beſides doing great damage to their 
whole fleet, took twelve ſhips. 

Tt was now evident that the purpoſe of the Ar- 
mada was entirely fruſtrated; and the duke of 
Parma, whoſe veſſels were calculated for tranſport- 


ing 


1 


ing ſoldiers, not for fighting, poſitively refuſed to 
leave the harbour, while the Engliſh were maſters 
of the ſea, The Spaniſh admiral, after many un- 
ſucceſsful rencounters, prepared therefore to re- 
turn home. But, as the winds were contrary to 
his paſſage through the channel, he reſolved to 
make the circuit of the iſland. The Engliſh fleet 
followed him for ſome time; and had not their 
ammunition fallen ſhort, through the negligence 
of the offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged 

the invincible Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Such a concluſion of that vain glorious enter- 
prize would have been truly illuſtrious to the Eng- 
liſh; but the event was ſcarce leſs fatal to the Spa- 
niards. The Armada was attacked by a violent 
ſtorm in paſſing the Orkneys. The ſhips having 
already loſt their anchors, were obliged to keep at 
ſea; and the mariners, unaccuſtomed to hardſhips, 
and unable to manage ſuch unwieldy veſſels, al- 
lowed them\to drive on the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were 
miſerably wrecked. Not one half of the fleet re- 
turned to Spain, and a ftill ſmaller proportion of 
the ſoldiers and ſeamen, Yet Philip, whoſe com- 
mand of temper was equal to his ambition, re- 
ceived, with an air of tranquillity, the news of ſo 
humbliug a diſaſter. * I ſent my fleet,” ſaid he, 
cc to 
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e to combat the Engliſh, not the elements. God 
be praiſed that the calamity is not greater. 


EH a £4. . LEX: 


THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
BY MR. HUME. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH died on the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

There are few perſonages in hiſtory, who have 
been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, 
and the adulation of friends, than Queen Eliza- 
beth, and yet there is ſcarce any whoſe reputa- 
tion has been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous conſent of poſterity, The unuſual 
length of her adminiſtration, and the ſtrong fea- 
tures of her character, were able to overcome all 
prejudices; and- obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invectives, and her admirers ſome- 
what of their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of 
political factions, and, what is more, of religious 
animoſities, produced an uniform judgement with 
regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
; ſtancy, 
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ſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigi- 
lance, and addreſs, are allowed to merit the higheſt 
praiſes, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by 
any perſon, who ever filled a throne. A conduct 
leſs rigorus, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more 
indulgent to her people, would have been requi- 
ſite to form a perfect character. By the force of 
her mind, ſhe controlled all her more active and 
ſtronger qualities, and prevented them from run- 
ning into exceſs, Her heroiſm was exempted 
from all temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendſhip from partiality, her enterpriſe from 
turbulency, and. a vain ambition. She guarded 
not herſelf with equal care, or equal ſucceſs, from 
leſs infirmities; the rivalſhip of beauty, the de- 
fire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, and the 
ſallies of anger. | 
Her ſingular talents for government were found- 
ed equally on her temper, and. on her capacity. 
Endowed with a great command over herſelf, ſhe 
ſoon obtained an uncontrolled aſcendant over the 
people; and while ſhe merited all their eſteem, by 
her real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their 1 
by her pretended ones. | 
Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumſtances; and none 
ever conducted the government with ſuch uniform 
I | ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs and felicity. Though unacquainted with 
tlie practice of toleration, the true ſecret of ma- 
naging religious factions, ſhe preſerved her people 
by her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions, 
in which theological controverſy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations. And, though her ene- 
mies were the moſt powerful princes of Europe, 
the moſt active, the moſt enterpriſing, the leaſt 
ſcrupulous, ſhe was able, by her vigour, to make 
deep impreſſions on their ſtate, Her own great- 
neſs, in the mean time, remained untouched and 
unimpaired. 

The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who 


_ flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her 


ſucceſs; but inſtead of leſſening the applauſe due 
to her, they make great addition to it. They all 
owed their advancement to her choice. They 
were ſupported by her conſtancy; and with al 
their ability, they were never able to acquire any 
undue aſcendant over her. 

In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ſhe remained equally miſtreſs. The force of the 
tender paſſions was great over her, but the force 
of her mind was ſtill ſuperior; and the combat, 
which her victory viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to 
diſplay the firmneſs of her reſolution, and the lofti: 


neſs of her ambitious ſentiments. 
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The fame of this princeſs, though it has ſur- 
mounted the prejudices both of faction and of bi- 
gotry, yet lies {till expoſed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable, becauſe more natural, and 
which, according to the different views in which 
we ſurvey her, is capable either of exaliing be- 
yond meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded on the con- 
ſideration of her ſex. When we contemplate her 
as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the 
higheſt admiration of her qualities and extenſive 
capacity; but we are alſo apt to require ſome more 
ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of tem- 
per, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes, by which 
her ſex 1s diſtinguiſhed. But the true method of 
eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe con- 
ſiderations, and to conſider her merely as a ra- 
tional being, placed in authority, and intruſted with 
the government of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her, as a wife or 
a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſovereign, though 
with ſome conſiderable exceptions, are the object 
o undiſputed applauſe and admiration. 
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or MARY, QUEEN OF scors, AND THE A8. 
SASSINATION OF RIZZIOs 


MARY was daughter to James V., king of 
Scotland, and to Mary of Lortain,. eldeſt daughter 
to the duke of Guiſe. She married Francis II., 
king of France, upon which occaſion ſhe aſſumed 

the title of Queen.of England; pretending that 
Elizabeth was illegitimate, and conſequently un- 
worthy to fit on the throne. But Mary becoming 
a widow by the death of her conſort, the French 
monarch, left France, and returned to her own 
kingdom. She then married her couſin, Henry 
Stuart, lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of Lenox, 
the handſomeſt man in Great Britain. 
The queen, however, dazzled by his pleaſing 
exterior, had entirely forgot to look to the accom- 
pliſhments of his mind. Darnley was hut a weak 
and ,ignorant man; violent, yet variable in his 
.enterprizes; inſolent, yet credulous, and eaſily 
governed by flatterers ; devoid of all gratitude, 
becauſe he thought no favours equal to his merit; 
and being addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally 

incapable of all true ſentiments of love and ten- 


els, 
* 5 Mary ' 


place peculiar confidence in bim, and ever kept 


began to entertain hopes of being promoted to the 


E 
Mary, in the firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, 


had taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond mea- 
ſure; but having leiſure afterwards to remark his 
weakneſs and his vices, ſhe began to convert her 
admiration into diſguſt; and Darnley, enraged at 
her encreaſing coldneſs, pointed his vengeance 
againſt every perſon, whom he eſteemed the cauſe: 
of this change in her ſentiments and behaviour, 

There was then at court one David Rizzio, 
the ſon of a muſician at Turin, himſelf a muſi- 
cian, who finding it difficult to ſubſiſt by his art in 
his own country, had followed the ambaſſador 
from that court into Scotland. As he underſtood. 
muſic to perfection, and ſung a good baſs, he was 
introduced into the queen's concert, who was fo 
taken with him, that ſhe deſired the ambaſſador, 
upon his departure, to leave Rizzio behind. The 
excellence of his voice ſoon procured him greater 
familiarities: and although he was by no means 
handſome, but- rather ugly, the queen ſeemed to 


him next her perſon. 

Her ſecretary for French diſpatches, having 
ſome time after fallen under her diſpleaſure, ſhe _ 
promoted Rizzio to that office, who being ſhrewd, 
ſenſible, and aſpiring beyond his rank, ſoon after 


£2 important 
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important office of chancellor of the kingdom, 
He was conſulted on all occaſions; no favours 
could be obtained but by his interceſſion; and all 
ſuitors were firſt obliged to gain Rizzio to their 
intereſts by preſents or by flattery. 

It was eaſy to perſuade a man of Darnley's jea- 
lous temper, that Rizzio was the perſon who had 
eſtranged the queen's affection from him; and a 
ſurmiſe once conceiyed became to him a certainly, 
He ſoon therefore conſulted with ſome lords of 
his party, ſtung as he was with envy, rage, and 
reſentment; and they not only fanned the con- 
flagration in his mind, but offered their aſſiſtance 
to diſpatch Rizzio. 

George Douglas, natural Weber to the coun- 
teſs of Lenox, the Lords Ruthven and Lindſey, 
ſettled the circumſtances of this poor creatures 
aſſaſſination among them; and determined that, 
as a puniſhment for the queen's indiſcretion, the 
murder ſhould be committed in her preſence. | 

Mary was at this time in the ſixth month of 
her pregnancy, and was then ſupping in private, 
at table with the counteſs of Argyle, her natural 
ſiſter, ſome other ſervants, and her favourite 
Rizzio. 5 , 

Lord Darnley led the way into the aparment 


by a private ſtair-caſe, and ſtood for ſome time 
leaning 


— 


1 


leaning at the back of Mary's chair. His fierce 
looks, and unexpected intruſion, greatly alarmed 
the queen, who, nevertheleſs, kept ſilence, not 
daring to call out. A little after, lord Ruthven, 
George Douglas, and the other conſpirators, 
ruſhed in, all armed, and ſhewing in their looks, 
the brutality of their intentions. The queen 
could no longer reſtrain her ter rors, but demanded 
the reaſon of this bold intruſion. Ruthyen made 
her no anſwer; but ordered Rizzio to quit a 
place of which he was unworthy. Rizzio now 
ſaw that he was the object of their vengeance; 
and trembling with apprehenſion, took hold of the 
queen's robes to put himſelf under her proteCtion, 
who, on her part, ſtrove to interpoſe between the 
aſſaſſins and him. Douglas, in the mean time, 
had reached the unfortunate Rizzio; and ſnatch- 
ing a dagger from the king's ſide, while the queen 
filled the room with her cries, -plunged it, in her 
preſence, into Rizzio's boſom,, who, ſcreaming 
with fear and agony, was torn from Mary by the 
other conſpirators, and dragged into the anti- 
chamber, where he was diſpatched with fifty-ſix 
wounds, The unhappy princeſs continued her la- 
mentations; but being informed of his fate, at 
once dried her tears, ſaying, “ I will weep no 
more, I will now think of revenge,” The inſult 
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on her perſon, the ſtain attempted to be fixed on 
her honour, and the danger to which her life was 
expoſed, on account of her pregnancy, were in- 
juries fo atrocious and complicated, as ſcarcely, 
indeed, to admit of pardon, even from the greateſt 
lenity. 


„ 


OF THE DEATH OF DARNLEY, AND THE 
FATE OF MARY. 


LORD Darnley did not long ſurvive Rizzio. 
The houſe in which he lay was ſoon after blown 
up with gunpowder, in the middle of the night. 
His dead body was found at ſome diſtance in a 


neighbouring field, but without any marks of vio- 


lence or contuſion. No doubt could be enter- 
tained, but that he was murdered; and the ge- 
neral ſuſpicion fell upon Bothwell as the perpe- 
trator. And, as the queen married -Bothwel! at 
Edinburgh, a little after, many were of opinion, 
that Darnley was put to death by her conſent and 
connivance, The conſequence was, an inſurrec- 
tion of the people, from wham Mary fled into 

England, 
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England, where ſhe was ungenerouſly detained a 
priſoner eighteen years, and afterwards beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth, under pretence of being an 
accomplice in certain conſpiracies formed againſt 
her perſon. 

Mary owned, indeed, that ſhe had uſed her beſt 
endeavours to recover her liberty, which was only 
purſuing the dictates of nature; but as. for har- 
bouring a thought againſt the life of the queen, 
ſhe treated the idea with horror. 

The chief evidence againſt Mary aroſe from 
the declaration of her ſecretaries. But the teſti- 
mony of two witneſſes, even though men of cha- 
rater, who knew themſelves expoſed to all the 
rigours of impriſonment, torture, and death, if 
they refuſed to give any evidence which might be 
required of them, was by no means conclufive. 
Beſides, they were not confronted with her, though 
ſhe defired that they might ; and affirmed, that 
they would never, to her face, perſiſt in their 
evidence. But the condemnation of the queen of 
Scots, not juſtice, was the object of her unpre- 
cedented trial. 

Never did Mary appear ſo great as in this laſt 
ſcene of her life. She was not only tranquil, but 
intrepid and magnanimous. When Sir Andrew 
Melvil, the maſter of her houſhold, who had 
TE 5 been 
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been excluded for ſome weeks from her preſence, 
was permitted to take his laſt fare wel, he burſt 
into tears; bewailing the condition of a miſtreſs 
whom he loved, as well as his own hard fate, in 
being appointed to carry into Scotland the news 
of ſuch a mournful event, as the cataſtrophe which 
awaited her. © Weep not, good Melvil,” re- 
plied ſhe, © there is, at preſent, greater cauſe for 
rejoicing. Thou ſhall this day ſee Mary Stuart 
delivered from all her cares, and fuch an end put 
to her tedious ſufferings as ſhe has long expected. 
Bear witneſs that I die conſtant in my religion, 
firm in my fidelity towards Scotland, and un- 
changed in my affection to France. Commend 
me to my ſon. Tell him I have done nothing 
injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or to 
his rights; and God forgive all thoſe who have 
thirſted without cauſe for my blood.” | 

On aſcending the ſcaffold, ſhe began, with the 
aid of her women, to take off her veil and upper 
garments; and the executioner rudely endeavour- 
ing to aſſiſt them, ſhe gently checked him, and 
ſmiling ſaid, “I have not been accuſtomed to un- 
dreſs before ſo many ſpectators, nor to be ſerved 
by ſuch valets!“ Then, making a ſolemn pro- 


teſtation of her innocence, ſhe ſoon after laid her 
head 
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head on the block, with calm but undaunted for- 


titude. . | RENE: 
ſs Such was the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of 
in Scotland, and dowager of France, one of the 
_ moſt amiable and accompliſhed of her ſex; who, 
ch in the forty- fifth year of her age, and in the nine- 
re teenth of her captivity in England, fell a victim 
or to the jealouſy and to the fears of an offended 
art rival But, though Mary's trial was illegal, and. 
ut her execution arbitrary, hiſtory will not permit us 
ed. to ſuppoſe, that her actions were at no time crimi- 
on, nal. With all the excellences both of body and 
* mind, which can adorn the female character, ſhe 
md had many of the weakneſſes of a woman, which 
ing were the ſource of all her misfortunes. 
to 
ave 1 
wa CHAP. LXII. 
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* or HENRY THE FOURTH OF FRANCE, DE-- 
and : 
2 e NAMED THE GREAT. 
rved HENRY applied himſelf, with wonderful at- 
pro- tention and ſucceſs (aſſiſted, in all his undertakings, 
her by his miniſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the 
head happineſs of his people, by encouraging manu- 
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factures, particularly that of ſilk, the benefit of 
which France feels at this day. Having re. eſta- 
bliſhed the tranquillity, and, in a great meaſure, 
ſecured the happineſs of his people, he formed 
conneCtions with the neighbouring powers, for 
reducing the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria; 
for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he laid deep ſchemes, 
and collected a formidable army. Others ſay, that 
he deſigned to have formed Chriſtendom into a 
great republic, of which France was to be the 
head. | 1 ; . 
Whatever may be in thefe conjectures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations 
for the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, 
and was ready to enter upon his grand expedition, 
he was aſſaſſinated in his coach in the ſtreets of 
Paris, by one Ravilliac, a deſperate fanatic, who 
mounted the wheel of his carriage, and ſtabbed 
him to the heart with a knife, over the duke d'Eſ- 
pernon's ſhoulder, and amidſt ſix more of his 
courtiers. | 
| The aſſaſſin, like ſome others of that age, thought 
he had done an acceptable ſervice to God in com- 
mitting murder; eſpecially as the king was going 
to aſſiſt the Proteſtants, and conſequently ſtill a 


heretic in his heart, He did not offer to make 
. 


1 | 


his eſcape, and ſeemed much ſurprized at the de- 
teſtation in which his crime was held. 

Thus periſhed Henry IV., one of the greateſt 
and beſt princes that ever ſat upon the throne of 
France; and with him periſhed all his great de- 
ſigns. A more melancholy reflection cannot enter 
the human mind, than is ſuggeſted by this un- 


timely event; that a wretch, unworthy of exiſt- 


ence, and incapable of one meritorious action, 
ſhould overturn the moſt illuſtrious enterprizes, 
and terminate a life neceſſary to the welfare of mil- 
lions! | | 

Henry's greateſt weakneſs was his inordinate 
paſſion for women, which led him into many ir- 
regularities. But even that was rather a blemiſh 
in his private than in his public character. Though 
no man was more a lover, he was ſtill a king, He 
never ſuffered his miſtreſſes to direct his councils, 
nor to influence him in the choice of his ſervants, 
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CHAP. LXIII. 


OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


THE gunpowder plot was a ſcheme of the Ro- 
man Catholics to cut off, at one blow, on the fifth 
of November, 1605, the king, lords, and com- 
mons, at the meeting of parliament, when it was 
alſo expected that the queen and prince of Wales 
would be preſent. Never was treaſon more ſecret, 
or ruin more apparently inevitable. The hour was 
expected with impatience, and the conſpirators glo- 
ried in their meditated guilt. The dreadful ſecret, 
though communicated to above twenty perſons, had 
been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of near eigh- 
teen months. But when all motives of pity, juſ- 
tice, and ſafety, were too weak, a remorſe of pri- 
vate friendſhip ſaved the kingdom. | 
Sir Henry Percy, one of the conſpirators, con- 
ceived a deſign of ſaving the life of Lord Mount- 
eagle, his intimate friend and companion, who alſo 
was of the ſame perſuaſion with himſelf. About 
ten days before the meeting of parliament, this no- 
bleman, upon his return to town, received a letter 
from a perfon unknown, and delivered by one who 
fled as ſoon as he had diſcharged his meſſage. 
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Tbe letter was to this effect: M y lord, flay 
away from this parliament; for God and man have 
concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times. 
And think not lightly of this advertiſement, but 
retire to your country ſeat, where you may expect 
the event in ſafety. For though there be no ap- 
pearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay they will receive a 
terrible blow this parliament ; and yet they ſhall 
not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is not to 
be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm. For the danger is paſt as 
ſoon as you have burnt this letter,” 

The contents of this myſterious letter ſurpriſed 
and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addreſ- 


ſed; and though inclined to think it a fooliſh at- 


tempt to frighten and ridicule him, yet he judged 
it ſafeſt to carry it to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of 
ſtate. Lord Saliſbury too was inclined to give lit- 
tle attention to it, yet thought proper to lay it be- 
fore the king in council, who came to town a few 
days after. None of the council were able to make 
any thing of it, although it appeared ſerious and 
alarming, In this univerſal agitation, between doubt 
and apprehenſion, the king was the firſt who pe- 
netrated the meaning of this dark epiſtle. He 
concluded that ſome ſudden danger was preparing 
by gunpowder; and it was thought adviſeable 
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to inſpect all the vaults below the houſes of par- 
liament. But the ſearch was purpoſely delayed 
till the night immediately preceding the meeting, 
when a juſtice of peace was ſent, with proper at- 
tendants, and before the door of the vault under 
the upper houſe, finding one Faux, who had juſt 
finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately ſeized 
him, and at the fame time diſcovered in the vault 
36 barrels of powder, which had been carefully 
concealed under faggots and piles of wood. Eve- 
ry thing proper for ſetting fire to the train was 
found in Guy Faux's pocket, whoſe countenance 
beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after re- 
gretting that he had loſt the opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery; and 
the conſpirators, who never exceeded eighty in 
number, being ſeized by the country people, con- 
feſſed their guilt, and were executed in different 
parts of England. 

Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the bigotted 
| Catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a jeſuit, one 
of the conſpirators, that they fancied miracles to 
be wrought by his blood; and in Spain he was con- 
ſidered as a martyr, 
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CH AF. HAT: 


OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


THE many ſtruggles between king Charles, 


who wanted to aſſume to himſelf the abſolute power 
of diſpoſing of his people's property; and the par- 


liament, who were willing to grant the king the 


neceſſary ſupplies, provided their grievances were 


redreſſod, and the rightful privileges of the ſubjeQs 


ſecured, at laſt produced a civil war. The firſt 
fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſ- 


tom moor, where, through the imprudence of prince” 


Rupert, the earl-of Mancheſter defeated the royal 
army, of which 4000 were killed, and 1500 taken 
priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the 
courage and conduct of Cromwell; and though 
it might have been retrieved by the ſucceſſes of 
Charles in the weſt, yet his whole conduct was a 
ſtring of miſtakes, till at laſt his affairs became ir- 
retrievable. : 

It is true, many treaties of peace, particularly 


one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, 


and the heads of the Preſbyterian party would have 
agreed to terms that would have bounded the king's 
prerogative, They were outwitted, betrayed, and 
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over- ruled by the independents, who were aſſi ſted 
by the ſtiffneſs and unamiable behaviour of Charles 
himſelf. In ſhort, the independents at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter, 
that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his 
conceſſions might be. 
From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts 
ruſhed into ruin. Sir Thomas Fairfax, whoſe fa- 
ther, lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was at 
the head of the army, which was now new model- 
led; ſo that Charles in a ſhort time loſt all his 
towns and forts, and was defeated by Fairfax and 
Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, owing 
partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince Ru- 
pert. This battle was followed by freſh misfor- 
tunes to Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only 
place where he thought he could be ſafe. 
Ĩ be Scots were then beſieging Newark; and no 
good underſtanding ſubſiſted between them and the 
Engliſh paliamentarians; but the beſt and moſt 
loyal friends that Charles had, thought it prudent 
to make their peace. In this melancholy ſituation | 
of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Oxford 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a pro- 
miſe of protection. The Scots, however, were 
ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of the parliament 
at Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles 
| into 


11 


into the hands of the parliament's commiſſioners, 
probably not ſuſpecting the conſequences. 

The Preſbyterians were now more inclined than 
ever to make peace with the king, but they were 
no longer maſters, being forced to receive laws 
from the army, and the independents. The latter 


now avowed their intentions. They firſt by force 


took Charles out of the hands of the commiſſioners, 
and then, dreading that a treaty might ſtill take 


place with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the 


Preſbyterian members, voted the houſe of peers to 
be uſeleſs; and that of the commons was reduced 


to 150 independents, moſt of whom were officers 
of the army. 


In the mean time Charles, who unhappily pro- 


miſed himſelf relief from thoſe diſſentions, was 


carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajo- 


led by the independents with hopes of deliverance, 
but always narrowly watched, | | 
Several treaties were begun, but all miſcarried ; 
and he had been imprudent enough, after his ef- 
fectipg an eſcape, to put himſelf into colonel Ham- 
mond's hands, the parliament's governor of the Ile of 
Wight. Afreſh negociation was begun, and almoſt 
finiſhed, when the independents, dreading the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the people for peace, and ſtrongly 
perſuaded of the inſincerity of the king, once more 
ſeized 
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ſeized upon his perſon, brought him a priſoner to 
London, carried him before a court of juſtice of 
their own ereCting, and after an extraordinary trial, 


condemned him to die. 
— Iwo ' 
CHAP.” LXV. - *- 


OF THE DEATH OF KING CHARLES, 


WHEN Charles, after his trial, returned to 
Whitehall, he deſired the permiſſion of the houſe 
to ſee his children, and to be attended in his private 
devot ions by doctor Juxon, late biſhop of London, 
Theſe requeſts were granted, and alſo three days 
to prepare for execution. AU that remained of his 
family now in England were the princeſs Elizabeth, 
and the duke of Glonceſter, a child of about three 
years of age. After many ſeaſonable and ſenſible 
exhortations to his daughter, he took his little ſon 
in his arms, and embracing him, My child,” ſaid 
he, «they will cut off thy father's head; yes, they 

will cut of my head, and make thee a king. But 
mark what I fay; thou muſt not be a. king, as long 
as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. They 


will cut off their heads when they can take them; 
and 
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and thy head too will they cut off at laſt, and 
therefore I charge thee do not be made a king by 
them.” The child, burſting into tears, replied, 
« will be torn in pieces firſt,” 

Every night during the interval between his ſen- 


tence and execution, the king flept ſound as uſual, 


though the noiſe of the workmen, employed in 
framing the ſcaffold, continually reſounded in his 
ears. The fatal morning being at laſt arrived, he 
roſe earlyz and calling one of his attendants, he 
bade him employ more than uſual care in, drefling 


him, and prepairng him for ſo great and joyful 


a ſolemnity. 

The ſtreet before Whitehall was the place diſ- 
tined for his execution; for it was intended, that 
this ſhould increaſe the ſeverity of his puniſhment. 
He was led through the Banqueting Houſe to the 
ſcaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended by his 
friend and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man endowed 
with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues as his maſ- 


ter. The ſcaffold, which was covered with black, 


was guarded by a regiment of ſoldiers, under the 
command of colonel Tomlinſon ; and on it were 
to be ſeen the block, the ax, and two execution» 
ers in maſques. The people, in crouds, ſtood: at 
a greater diſtance, in dreadful expectation of the 
event, 3 | 


The 
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The king ſurveyed all theſe ſolemn 'preparations 
with calm compoſure; and as he could not expect 
to be heard by the people at a diſtance, -he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the few perſons, who ſtood 
round him. He there juſtified his own inno- 
cence in the late fatal wars; and obſerved, that 
he had not taken arms till after the parliament 
had ſhewn him the example. He declared, that 
he had no other object in his warlike preparations, 
than to preſerve that authority entire, which had | 
been tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors. But, 
though innocent towards his people, he acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of 
his maker. He owned, that he, was juſtly pu- 
niſhed, for having conſented to the execution of 
an unjuſt ſentence upon the earl of Strafford. He 
forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people to re- 
turn to their obedience, and acknowledge his ſon 
as his ſucceſſor. He alſo ſignified his attachment 
to the Proteſtant religion, as profeſſed by the 
church of England. So ftrong was the imprel- 
fion his dying words made upon the few who 
could hear him, that colonel Tomlinſon himſelf, 


to whoſe care he had been committed, acknow- 


ledged himſelf a convert. 
While he was preparing himſelf for the block, 


biſhop Juxon called out to him, “ There is, Sit, 
8 but 


* 
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but one ſtage more, which, though turbulent and 
troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort one. It will 
ſoon carry you a great way. It will carry you | 
from earth to heaven; and there you ſhall find, to 7 
your great joy, the prize to which you haſten, a 'F 
crown of glory.” I go,” replied the king, | 
« from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, | 1 
where no diſturbance can have place.” © You | 
exchange,” replied the biſhop, a temporal for 
an eternal crown; a good exchange.” | WM 

Charles, having taken off his cloak, delivered ä 
his George to the prelate, pronouncing the word | 
« Remember.” Then he laid his neck on the 
block, and ſtretching out his hands as a fignal, 
one of the executioners ſevered his head from the 
body at a blow, while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, Thus is the head of a traitor.” 

The ſpectators teſtified their horror, at that ſad 
ſpectacle, in ſighs, tears, and lamentations. The 
tide of their duty and affection began to return, 
and each blamed himſelf either with active diſ- 
loyalty to his king, or a paſſive compliance with 
his deſtroyers. The very pulpits, which uſed to | 
reſound with inſolence and ſedition, were now be» | 
dewed with tears of unfeigned repentance ; and 
ock, united in their deteſtation of thoſe dark hy proc ; 
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who, to ſatisſy their own enmity, involyed a whole 
nation in the guilt of treaſon. 

Charles was executed on the thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary 1649, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and the twenty- fourth of his reign. He was of a 
middling ſtature, robuſt, and well proportioned. 
His aſpect was pleaſing, but melancholy; and it 
is probable, that the continual troubles in which 
he was involved, might have made that impreſ- 
ſion on his countenauce. In his private character 
he was amiable and exemplary. © He was,” ſays 
lord Clarendon, © the worthieſt gentleman, the 
beſt maſter, tbe beſt friend, the beſt huſband, the 
beſt father, and the beſt Chriſtian of the age in 
which he lived.” All his faults ſeem to have ari - 
ſen from the error of his-education; while all his 
virtues were the genuine offspring of his heart. 

He lived at a time, when the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution was at variance with the genius of the 
people; and govering by old rules and prece- 
dents, inſtead of accomodating himſelf to the 
changes of the times, he fell, and drew down, as 
he ſunk, the conſtitution in ruins round him, 
Many kings, before him, expired by treaſon, or 
aſſaſſinations; but never, ſince the times of Agis, 
the Lacedemonian, was there any other ſacrificed 


* his ſubjects, with all the formalities of juſtice. 
CHAP. 


E 
C HAP. LXVI- 


OF OLIVER CROMWELL'S USURPATION, 


OLIVER CROMWELL was the ſon of a 


private gentleman of Huntingdon, and was born 
the twenty-fourth of April, -1599. Being the ſon 


of a ſecond brother, he inherited a very ſmall pa- 


ternal fortune. From accident, or intrigue, he 
was choſen member for Cambridge in the long 
parliament; but he ſeemed at firſt to poſſeſs no 
talents for oratory, his perſon being ungraceful, 
his dreſs flovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, 
obſcure, and embartaſſed. He made up, however, 


by zeal and perſeverance, what he wanted in na- 


tural powers; and being endowed with unſhaken 
intrepidity, and much diſſimulation, he roſe through 
the gradations of preferment, to the poſt of lieu- 
tenant-general under Fairfax, but, in reality, poſ- 
ſeſſing the ſupreme command of the whole army. 
After ſeveral victories, he gained the battle of 
Naſeby; and this, with other ſucceſſes, ſoon _ 
an end to the war, 


In 1649, Cromwell was ſent general into Ire- 


land, when, in about nine months, he ſubdued al- 


moſt that whole kingdom, and leaving his ſon-in- 
a la 
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law Ireton, to complete the conqueſt, returned to 
England. In 1650, he was appointed general and 
commander in chief of all the forces of the common- 
wealth, and ſet out on his march againſt the Scots, 
who had eſpouſed the royal cauſe, and placed young 
Charles, the ſon of their late monarch; on the 
throne. | 

In 1651, he totally defeated the royaliſts at 
Worceſter, when the king himſelf was obliged to 
flee. After having undergone an amazing variety 
of dangers and diſtreſſes, he landed ſafely at Feſ- 
champ, in Normandy, no leſs than forty perſons 
having at different times been privy to his eſcape, 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with 
ſucceſs, returned to London, where he was met 
by the Speaker of the houſe of commons, accom- 
panied by the mayor and magiſtrates of London, 
in their formalities, 

Having now but little employment, he began to 
be afraid that his ſervices would be forgotten; he 
Herefore pretended to be diſſatisfied with the long 
parnawesz. He was fitting in council with his 
officers, when informed of the ſubject on which 


| >the houſe was deliberating. Upon which he roſe 
up in the moſt ſeeming fury, and turning to major 
Vernon, cried out, “ That he was compelled to 


do a thing, which made the very hair of his head 
ſtand 


1d 
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ſtand on end.” Then haſtening to the houſe with 
three hundred ſoldiers, and with the marks of vio- 
lent indignation on his countenance, he entered, 
took his place, and attended to the debates for 
{ome time. When the queſtion was ready to be 
put, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and began to load 
the parliament with the vileſt reproaches, for their 
tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the 
public. Upon which, ſtamping with his foot, 
which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, the 
place was immediately filled with armed men, 
Then addreſſing himſelf to the members; For 
ſhame,” ſaid he, “get you gone. Give place to, 
honeſter men; to thoſe who will more faithfully 
diſcharge their truſt, You are no longer a par- 
lament ; I tell you, you are no longer a par- 
ment. The Lord has done with you.” Sir 
Harry Vane exclaiming againſt his conduct: “ Sir 
Harry,” cried Cromwell with a loud voice, „O Sir 
Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane,” Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, 
thou art a whore-maſter; to another, thou art an 
adulterer; to a third, thou art a drunkard; and 
to a fourth, thou art a glutton. © It is you, (con- 
tinued he to the members) who have forced me 
upon this. I have ſought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather ſlay me than put me upon 

K 2 * 
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this work.” Then pointing to the mace, “ Take 
away,” cried he, * that bauble.” After which, 
turning out all the members, and clearing the 
hall, he ordered the door to be locked, and put- 
ting the key in his pocket, returned to White- 
ball. | 

Thus, by one daring exploit, the new republic 
was aboliſhed, and the whole command, civil and 
military, centered in Comwell only. 

He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with 
whom the executive power was lodged, and tranſ- 
ferred the adminiſtration of government to about 
140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall, 

Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared 
king, but he perceived, that he muſt encounter 
unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and 
his other friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſo- 
lution, He was, however, declared lord pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England; a title, 
under which he exerciſed all the power, which had 
been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. 

He next proceeded to new model the govern- 
ment, and various were the ſchemes which were 
propoſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive. But 
| thoſe ſchemes were temporary, and ſuited to each 
juncture; and it was by his management of the 
army that he did every thing. He was openlyor 

ſecretly 
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ſecretly. thwarted by people of property all over 
England; and however dazzled hiſtorians have 
been with his amazing fortune and power, it ap- 
pears, from the beſt evidences, that during the 
continuance of his protectorate, he was perpetually 
diſtreſſed for money to keep the wheels of his go- 
vernment going. 

In the laſt year of Cromwell's uſurpation, a book: 
was publiſhed by colonel Titus, a man who had 
formerly been attached to his cauſe, entitled K1L L- 
ING NO MURDER. Of all the phamphlets which 


came forth at that time, or perhaps of thoſe which 


have ſince appeared, this was the moſt eloquent 
and maſterly. Shall we, ſaid this popular de- 
claimer, who would not ſuffer the lion to invade- 
us, tamely ſtand to be devoured by the wolf? 
Cromwell read this ſpirited treatiſe, and was never 

ſeen to ſmile more. | | 
All peace was now for ever baniſhed from his. 
mind. He found, that the grandeur to which he 
had facrificed his former tranquillity, was only an- 
inlet to'freſh inquietudes. The fears of afſaffina= 
tion haunted him in all his walks, and were per- 
petually preſent to his mind. He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and always kept piſtols in his 
pockets, His aſpect was, clouded by a ſettled 
gloom; and he regarded every ſtranger with a 
K 3 glance 


1 
glance of timid ſuſpicion. He always travelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous 
guard, He never returned from any place by the 
road he went; and ſeldom flept above three nights 
together in the ſame chamber. Society terrified 


him, as there he might meet an enemy; ſolitude 
was terrible, as he was there unguarded by every 
triend. | 
The protector's body at laſt, began to be af. 
fected by the perturbation of his mind, and his 
health ſeemed viſibly to decline. He was ſeized 
with a flow fever, which changed into a tertian 
ague, attended with dangerous ſymptoms; and 
he, at length, ſaw the neceſſity of turning his eye 
toward that future ſtate of exiſtence, the idea of 
which had at one time been intimately preſent to 
him, though lately ſomewhat obſcured by the pro- 
jects of ambition, the agitation of public affairs, 
and the pomp of worldly greatneſs. Conſcious of 
this, he anxiouſly aſked Goodwin, one of his fa- 
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vourite chaplains, if it was certain that the ele& 
could never ſuffer a final reprobation. * On that 


you may with confidence rely,” ſaid Goodwin. 
« Then am I ſafe,” replied Cromwell; “ for | 
am ſure that I once was in a ſtate of grace!“ 
Elated by new viſitations and aſſurances, he begun 
to believe his life out of all danger, notwithſtand- 
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ing the opinion of the moſt experienced phy ſiciant 


5 to the contrary, # tell you,” cried he to them 
the with great emotion, —“ I tell you I ſhall not die 
hts of this diſtemper! Favourable anſwers have been 
ed 4 returned from heaven, not only to my own fup- 
1 plications, but alſo to thoſe of the godly, who carry 
ery on a more intimate correſpondence with the 
Lord” 

af. Notwithſtanding this ſpiritual conſolation, which 
* proves that Cromwell, to the laſt, was no leſs an. 
zed enthuſiaſt than a hyprocrite, his diſorder put a pe- 
ian riod to his life and his fanatical illuſions, while his: 
and inſpired chaplains were employed in returning. 
eye thanks to providence, for the undoubted pledges 
> which they received of his recovery. He died on 
2 the third day of September, 1658, being them 
10 ftty-nine years old. 


o ——— —U—— 


HAP. LXVL 


THE CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 


THE vigour of Cromwell's genius, and the 
boldneſs of his ſpirit, rather than the extent of his | 
gun underſtanding, or the luſtre of his accompliſh- 714 
3 ments, firſt procured him diſtinction among his 
K 4 countrymen, 
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countrymen, and afterward made him the terror 
and admiration of Europe. His abilities, how- 
ever, have been much over-rated. Fortune had a a 
conſiderable ſhare in his moſt ſucceſsful violences. 
The $ELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, and the con- 
ſcientious weakneſs of Fairfax, led him, by eaſy 
ſteps, to the ſupreme command; and the enthu- 
ſiaſtic folly of the Covenanters ſerved to confirm 
his uſurped authority. But that authority could 
neither be acquired nor preſerved without talents; 
and Cromwell was furniſhed with thoſe that were 
admirably ſuited to the times in which he lived, 
and to the part he was deſtined to act. 

He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the power 
of diſcerning the characters of men, and the rare 
felicity of employing their abilities to advantage; 
of diſcovering the motives of others, and conceal- 
ing his own; of blending the wildeſt fanaticiſm 
with the moſt profound policy; of reconciling a 
ſeeming \ncoherence of ideas with the moſt prompt 
and deciſive meaſures; and of commanding the 
higheſt reſpect, amid the coarſeſt familiarity. By 
theſe talents, together with a coincidence of in- 
tereſts, he was able to attach, and to manage the 
military fanatics; and by their aſſiſtance to ſubdue 
the parliament, and to tyrannize over tlie three 


kingdoms, But in all this there was nothing ex- 


traordinary ; 


E 
traordinary; for an army is ſo forcible, and at the 
ſame time ſo rude a weapon, that any hand which 
wields it may, without much dexterity, perform 
any operation, and attain any aſcendant in human 
ſociety. 

The moral character of Cromwell is by no means 
ſo exceptionable as it is generally repreſented. On 
the contrary, it is truly ſurpriſing, how he could 
temper ſuch violent ambition, and ſuch enraged 
fanaticiſm, with ſo much regard to juſtice and hu- 
manity. Even the murder of the king, his moſt 
atrocious meaſure, was to him covered under a 
cloud. of republican and fanatical illuſions; and it 
is poſſible that, like many others concerned in it, 
he conſidered it as the moſt meritorious action of 
his life. For it is the peculiar characteriſtic of 
fanaticiſm to give a ſanction to any meaſure, how- 
ever cruel or unjuſt, that tends to promote its-own. 
intereſts, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſame with. 
thoſe of the Deity ; and to which, conſequently, 
all moral obligations ought to give place. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


F THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES THE 
SECOND. 


AFTER an exile of twelve years in France and 
Holland, Charles was reſtored to the throne of 
his anceſtors, A. D. 1660. It is in vain for hiſto- 
rians of any party to aſeribe his reſtoration to the 
merits of particular perſons. It was effected by 
the general concurrence of the people, who ſeem 
to have thought, that neither peace nor protection 
were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the ancient 
conſtitution of monarchy. 
General Monk, a man of military abilities 
and at the head of the army, had the ſagacity to 
_ obſerve this; and, after temporizing in various 
ſhapes, he made the principal figure in reſtoring 
Charles IT. For this he was created duke of Al- 
bemarle, confirmed in the command of the ariny, 
and loaded with honours and riches. 

When the new parliament firſt met, the lead- 
ing members exerted themſelves chiefly in bitter 
invectives againſt the memory of Cromwell, and 


in-execrations againſt the inhuman murder of the 
late 


ter 
ind 
the 


ate 


SE IQ 
late king; no one yet daring to make any men- 
tion of the ſecond Charles, At length the ge- 
neral having ſufficiently ſounded the inclinations 
of the commons, gave directions to Anneſly, pre- 
ſident of the council, to inform them, that Sir 
John Granville, one of the king's ſervants, was 
now at the door with a letter from his majeſty to 
the parliament, The loud.ſt acclamations re- 
ſounded through the houſe, on this intelligence. 
Granville was called in; and the letter, accom- 
pained with a declaration, was greedily read. A 
moment's pauſe was ſcarce allowed. All at once, 
the houſe burſt. out into an univerſal aſſent to the 
king's propoſals; and to diffuſe the joy more 
widely, it was voted, that the letter and declara- 
tion ſhould immediately be publiſhed, 

The king's declaration was highly reliſhed by 
every order of the ſtate. It offered a general am- 
neſty to all perſons whatſoever, and that without 
any exceptions, but ſuch as ſhould be made by 
parliament, It promiſed to indulge ſcrupulous 
conſciences with liberty in matters of religion; to 
leave to the examination of parliament the claims 
of all ſuch as poſſeſſed lands with conteſted ti: les; 
to confirm all theſe conceſſions by act of parlia- 
ment; to ſatisfy the army under general Monk 
with reſpect to arrears, and to give the ſame rank 
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to his officers, when they ſhould be received into 
the king's ſervice. 

This. declaration was not leſs pleaſing to the 
lords, than to the people. After voting the reſti- 
tut ion of the ancient form of government, it was 
reſolved to fend the king fifty thouſand pounds, 
the duke of York his brother ten thouſand, and 
the duke of Glouceſter half that ſum. Then both 
houſes eraſed from their records all adts that had 
paſſed to the prejudice of royalty. "The army, the 
navy, the city of London, were eager in preparing 
their addreſſes to be preſented to his majeſty ; and 
he was ſoon after proclaimed, with great ſolemnity, 


at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar. 


The people, now freed from all reſtraint, let 
looſe their tranſports without bounds. Thouſands 
were ſeen running about frantic with pleaſure. 


And, as lord Clarendon ſays, ſuch. were the num- 


bers of the royaliſts that preſſed forward on this 
occaſion, that one coutd-not but wonder where 
thoſe people dwelt, who had Jately done ſo much 
miſchief, | | 

A committee of lords and commons was diſ- 


_ patched to invite his majeſty to return, and take 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom. The reſpeCt of foreign 
powers ſoon followed the allegiance of his own, 
ſubjects; and the formerly neglected Charles was, 


3 ; at 


ferent was his preſent triumphant return from the 


deluſions. He entered London on the twenty- 


LT. | 
at the ſame time, invited by France, Spain, and 
the United Provinces, to embark at one of their 
ſea-ports. He choſe to accept the invitation of 
the latter; and had thè ſatisfaction, as he paſſed 
from Breda to the Hague, to be received with the 
loudeſt acclamations. The States-General, in a 
body, made their compliments to him, with the 


greateſt ſolemnity; and all ambaſſadors, and fo- 


reign miniſters, expreſſed the joy of their maſters, 


at his change of fortune. 


The Engliſh fleet came in fight of the Scheveling; 
and Montague, who had not waited the orders of 
the parliament, perfuaded the officers to tender 
their duty to their ſovereign. The king went on 
board, and the duke of York took the command 
of the fleet as high admiral, When Charles dif- 
embarked at Dover, he was received by general 
Monk, whom he cordially embraced, and ho- 
noured with the appellation of Father. Very dif- 


foclorn ſtate in which he left the Engliſh coaſt at 
Suſſex. He now ſaw the ſame people, who had 
ardently ſought his life, as warmly expreſſing their 
pleaſure at his ſafety, and repentance for their paſt 


ninth of May, which was his birth-day. An in- 
numerable concourſe of people lined the way, 
wherever 


* 1 7 


wherever he paſſed; and rent the air with their 
aeclamations. They had been fo long diſtracted 
by unrelenting factions, oppreſſed and alarm d by 
a ſueceſſion of tyrannies, thut they could no longer 
ſuppreſs theſe emotions of delight, to behold their 
conſtitution reſtored; or rather, like a phoenix, 
appearing more beautiful and vigorous, from the 
ruin of its former conflagration. 

Fanaticiſm,. with its long train of 'gloomy ter- 
rors, fled at the approach of freedom; the arts of 
ſociety and peace began to return; and it had been 
happy for the people, if the arts of laxury had not. 
entered in their train. 
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CHAP. LXIXN. 


OF THE REVOLUTION. A. D. 1688. 


ALL the oppoſition which, during the reign of 
the ſecond Charles, had ſhaken the throne, ſeems 
to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. 
The popular affection towards him was increaſed, 
by the early declaration he made in favour of the 
church of England, which, during the late reign, 

| had 
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had formally pronounced all refiſtance to the reign» 
ing king to be unlawful, This doctrine proved 
fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſtantiſm. 
The army and people ſupported him, in cruſhing 
an ill-concerted rebellion of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who pretended to be the lawful ſon of 
Charles II. and as fuch had aſſumed the title of 
king. That duke's head being cut off, James def- 
perately reſol ved to try, how far the practice of the 
church of England would agree with her doctrine 
of non-refiſtance. The experiment failed him. 
He made the moſt provoking ſteps to render po- 
pery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He 
pretended to a power of diſpenſing with the known 
laws. He inſtituted an illegal eccleſiaſtical court, 
He openly received and admitted into his privy- 
council, the pope's emiffaries, and gave them more 
reſpect than was due to the miniſters of a ſovereign 
prince. The encroachments he made, both upon 
the civil and religious liberties of his people, are 
almoſt beyond deſcription, and were diſapproved' of 
by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman Catholics. 
His ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, 
ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt read- 
ing his declaration, and their acquittal upon a le- 
gal trial, alarmed his beſt Proteſtant friends, 

In 
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nin general, well affected to his deſign. Slight re- 
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In this extremity, many great men in England 
and Scotland, though they wiſhed well to James, 
applied for relief to William prince of Orange, in 
Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inve- 
terate enemy of Lewis XIV. who then threatened 
Europe with chains. The prince of Orange was 
the nephew and ſon-in-law of James, having mar- 
ried the princeſs Mary, his eldeſt daughter. He 
was no ſtranger to the murmurs of the Engliſh, 


aud was reſolved to turn them to his intereſts. He 


therefore accepted the invitation, and ſtill more 
willingly embarked in the cauſe, as he found the 


5 malecontents had concerted their meaſures with 
prudence and ſecrecy. 


A fleet was equipped ſufficient to tranſport fif- 
teen thouſand troops; and it was at firſt given out, 
that this armament was deſigned againſt France. 
James, at length, began to ſee his own errors and 
the diſcontents of the people. He would now, 
have retracted his meaſures in favour of popery» 
but it was too late. The fleet of the prince was 
already failed, and had landed thirteen thouſand 


troops at the village of Broxholme, in Torbay. 


The expectations of the prince of Orange ſeemed, 
at firſt to be fruſtrated, Very few Engliſhmen of- 
fered him their ſervices, though the people were, 


pulſes 
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pulſes were not ſufficient to intimidate a general, 
who had, from early youth, encountered adverſity, 
He continued ten days in expectation of being 
joined by the malecontents without ſucceſs; but, 
juſt when he began to deliberate about reimbark- 
ing his forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons of 
conſequence, and the country people came flock- 
ing to his ſtandard. From this day his numbers 
began to increaſe. The nobility, who had com- 
poſed the court and council of king James, now 
left their old maſter to ſolicit protection from the 
new. | 
Lewis XIV. had long foreſeen this defection, if 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thouſand, k 
men for his ſecurity. This was then refuſed by * 
James, by the advice of Sunderland, his favourite, 
who was ſecretly in the intereſt of the prince of 
Orange. James, however, now requeſted aſſiſt- 
ance from France, when it was too late. He 
wrote in vain to Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
who only returned for anſwer, that what he had 
foreſeen had happened. He had ſome dependence 
on his fleet, but they were entirely diſaffected. In, 
a word his intereſts were deſerted by all; for he 
had long deſerted them himſelf. He was at the 
head of an army of twenty thouſand men; and it 
is poſſible, that had he led them to the combat, 
without 
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without granting them time for deliberation, they 
might have fought in his favour, But he was in- 
volved in a maze of fears and ſuſpicions. The 
defeCtion of thoſe he moſt confided in, took away 
his power and deliberation ; and his perplexity was 
increaſed, when told that the prince of Denmark, 
and Anne, his favourite daughter, had gone over 
to the prince of Orange, In this exigence he 
could not repreſs his tears, and, in the agony of 
his heart, was heard to exclaim, © God help me, 
my own children have forſaken me !” 

He now hung over the precipice of deſtruction, 
invaded by one ſon-in-law, abandoned by another, 
hated by his ſabjeCts, and deteſted by thoſe who had 
ſaffered beneath his cruelty. He aſſembled the few 


noblemen who ſtill adhered to his intereſts, and de- 


marided their advice and aſſiſtance. Addreſſing 
himſelf to the earl of Bedford, father to lord 
Ruſſel, who was beheaded by James's intrigues in 
the preceding reign, © My lord,” ſaid he, “you 


are an honeſt man, have great credit, and can do 


me ſignal ſervices.”—* Ah! Sir,” replied the earl, 
& ] am old and feeble, and can do you but little 
ſervice; but-I once had a ſon, who could have al- 
ſiſted you, but he is no more.“ James was ſo 
ſtruck with this reply, that he could not ſpeak for 
ſome minutes. 


The 


1 


The king was naturally timid; and ſome counſel- 
lors about him, either ſharing his fears, or bribed 
by the prince, contributed to increafe his appre- 
henſions. They reminded him of the fate of Charles 
I, and aggravated the turbulence of the people. 
He was at length, perſuaded to think of flying 
from a nation he could no longer govern, . and 
of taking refuge at the court of France, where 
he was ſure of finding aſſiſtance and protection. 
Thus inſtructed, he firſt ſent away his queen, 
who arriyed ſafely at Calais; and ſoon after, diſ- 
guiſing himſelf in a plain dreſs, he went down, 
to Feverſham, and embarked on board a ſmall - 
veſſel for France, | 

But his misfortune ſtill continued to follow him. 
The veſſel was detained by the common people, 
who, not knowing their ſovereign, robbed, infulted, 


and abuſed him. He was now perſuaded by the 


earl of Winchelſea to return to London, where he 
was once more received amidſt the acclamations 

of the people. | 
The return of James was by no means agreea- 
ble to William, though he well knew how to dif- 
ſemble. It was his intereſt and his deſign to in- 
cr.ale the forſaken monarch's apprehenſions, fo as 
to indulge him to flee. He therefore received the 
news of his return with a hanghty air, and ordered 
him 


[ans 3 
him to leave Whitehall, and retire to Richmond, 
The king remonſtrated againſt Richmond, and de- 
fired that Rocheſter might be appointed as the place 
of his abode. The prince perceived his intention 
was to leave the kingdom, nor did the one wiſh 
for flight more ardently, than the other deſired 
him away. The king ſoon concurred with his de- 
ſigns. After ſtaying but a ſhort time at Rocheſ- 
ter, he fled to the ſea- ſide, attended by his natural 
ſon, the duke of Berwick, where he embarked for 
France, and arrived in ſafety, to enjoy, for the reſt 
of life, the empty title of a king, and the appel- 
lation of a ſaint, a title which {till flattered him 
more. There he continued to reſide among a peo» 
ple, who pitied, ridiculed, and deſpiſed him. He 
inrolled himſelf in the order of Jeſuits; and the 
court of Rome, for whom he had loft all, repaid 
him only with indulgences and paſquinades. 
= Amid all his misfottunes, Lewis XIV., who was 
an accompliſhed gentleman, as well as a great 
king, treated him with much tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect; but ſome of the French courtiers were leſs 
polite than their ſovereign. “ There,” ſaid one of 
them, in the hearing of James, © is a ſimpleton, 
who has loſt three kingdoms for a maſs.” 
From this period the conſtitution of England, 


which had fluctuated for ſo many ages, was fixed. 
| Tho 


4 
The nation, repreſented by its parliament, deter- 
mined the long-conteſted limits between the king 
and the people. They preſcribed to the prince of 
Orange the terms by which he was to rule, and 
choſe him for king, jointly with Mary, who was 
the next proteſtant heir to the crown. They were 
crowned by the title of William III. and Mary, 
king and queen of England. The prince ſaw his 
ambition at length gratified; and his wiſdom was 1 
repaid with that crown, which the folly of his pre- id 
deceſſor had given away. = 


C HAP. LXX. 


OF WILLIAM THE THIRD, 


HAD it not been for the influence of the Jeſu- 
its over James, the prince of Orange might. have 
found his views upon the crown fruſtrated, The 
conduct of James gave him advantages which he 
could not otherwiſe have hoped for. Few were in 
the prince's ſecret; and when a convention of the 
ſtates was called there ſeemed reaſon to. believe, 
that had not James abdicated his throne, it would 
not have been filled by the prince and princeſs of 
| Orange: 
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Orange. Even then it was not done without long 
debates. 

King William's chief object was to humble the 
power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an 
almoſt uninterrupted courſe of hoſtilities with that 
power, which were ſupported by England, at an 
expence ſhe had never known before, But at 
length the treaty of Ryſwick put an end to thoſe 
contentions, in which England had engaged with- 
out policy, and came off without advantage. In 
the general pacification, her intereſts ſeemed en- 
tirely deſerted; and for all her blood and trea- 
ſure, the only equivalent ſhe had received, was the 
king of France's acknowledgment of king Wil- 
liam's title to the crown. | 

The king, after being freed from foreign war, 
laid himſelf out to ſtrengthen his authority at home. 
He conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that 
were granted him in time of war, during the con- 
tinuance of peace, But he was not a little morti- 
fied to find that the commons had paſſed a vote, 
that all the forces in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſe- 
ven thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith diſbanded; 
and that thoſe retained ſhould be natural Engliſh 
ſubjects. 

A ſtanding army was this monarch's greateſt 
delight. He had been bred up in camps, and knew 
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no other pleaſure, but that of reviewing troops, or 
dictating to generals. He profeſſed himſelf, there- 
fore, entirely diſpleaſed with the propoſal; and his 
indignation was: kindled to ſuch a pitch, that he 


actually conceived a deſign of abandoning the go- 


vernment. His miniſters, however, diverted him 


from his reſolution, and perſuaded him to confent. 


to paſſing the bill. Such were the altercations 
between the king and his parliament ; which con- 
tinued during this reign. He conſidered his com- 


mons as a ſet of men defirous of power, and con- 


ſequently reſolved upon obſtructing all his pro- 
jets. He ſeemed but little attached to any party 
in the houſe. He veered from whigs to tories, as 
intereſt, or immediate exigence, demanded, 
England he conſidered as a place of labour, 
anxiety, and altercation. He uſed to retire to his 
feat, at Loo, in Holland, for thoſe moments 
which he dedicated to pleaſure or tranquillity, It 
was in this quiet retreat that he planned the dif- 


ferent ſucceſſions of Europe, and laboured to un- 


dermine the politics of Lewis XIV., his inſidious 
rival in power, and in fame. Againſt France his 
refentment was ever levclled; and he had made 
vigorous preparations for entering into a new war 
with that kingdom, when death interrupted the 
execution of his ſchemes. | 
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He was naturally of a very feeble conſtitution, 
and it was now almoſt exhauſted by a life of con- 


tinual action and care. He endeavoured to con- 


ceal the increaſe of his infirmities, and repair his 
health by riding. In one of his excurſions to 
Hampton-Court, his horſe fell under him, and he 
himſelf was thrown off with ſuch violence that 


his collar-bone was fractured. This, in a robuſt 


conſtitution, would have been a trifling misfor- 
tune, but to him it was fatal. Perceiving his 
end approach, the objects of his former care till 
lay next his heart; and the fate of Europe ſeemed - 


to remove the ſenſations he might be ſuppoſed to 
feel for his own. The earl of Albemarle arriving 


from Holland, he conferred with him, in private, 


on the poſture of affairs abroad. Two days after, 
having received the ſacrament from archbiſhop 


Tenniſon, he expired, in the fifty-ſecond year of 
his age, after having reigned thirteen years. 


Om ow:ð²ä̃̃ — 
r . 


THE CHARACTER OF KING WILLIAM. 


HE was a prince of great vigour of mind, firm- 
neſs of temper, and intrepidity of ſpirit ; but un- 
graceful 


e 


graceful in his perſon and addreſs, diſguſtingly 
cold in his manner, and dry, filent, and ſolitary in 
his humour. 

To a happy concurrence of circumſtances, and 
a ſteady perſeverance in his plans, rather than to 
any extraordinary talents, either in a civil or mili- 
tary capacity, he owed that high reputation, and 
extenſive influence, which he ſo long enjoyed 
among the prinees of Chriſtendom. He was 
however, an able politician, and a good ſoldier, 
though not a great commander. 

He has been ſeverely, and juſtly blamed, for 
thoſe intrigues, which he employed to dethrone 
his uncle and father-in-law. But as William's 
heart ſeems to have been as dead to the ſympa- 
thetic feelings, as his ſoul was inſenſible to the 
charmes of literature, and the beauties of the ele- 
gant arts, it is poſſible, that while guiding the 
great political ſyſtem, he might be led by the il- 
luſions of ambition, to think the ties of blood, 
and even the right of inheritance, a neceſſary ſa- 
crifice to the welfare of Europe, and the intereſts 
of the reformed religion. 

England, at leaſt, was obliged to him for ahet- 
ting her cauſe, in her grand ftruggle for liberty 
and a Proteſtant ſucceſſion. But ſhe has dearly 
paid for theſe bleflings, by being eas in waſt- 


L ing 
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ing foreign wars, in ſome meaſure rendered ne- 
ceſſary indeed, by the ſupineneſs of her two pre- 
ceding princes, but in which ſhe ought naturally 
to have had no concern; by the introduction of 
the contagious practice of corrupting parliaments, 
in order to engage them to ſupport thoſe wars; 

and by their unavoidable conſequence, a ruinous 
national debt, which daily accumulating, and in- 
creaſing the influence of the crown, threaten to 
leave us neither liberty nor property, 
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OF QUEEN ANNE, 
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ANNE, princeſs of Denmark, being the next 
Proteſtant heir to her father James II., ſucceeded 
king William in the throne. As ſhe had been ill 
treated by the late king, it was thought ſhe would 
have deviated from his meaſures. But the beha- 
viour of the French, in acknowledging the title of 
her brother, who has ſince been well known by 
the name of the Pretender, left her no choice. 

| She therefore reſolved to fulfil all William's en- 


gagements with his allies, and to employ the ear! 
of 
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of Marlborough, who had been impriſoned in the 
late reign, on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, as her 
general, She could not have made a better choice 
of a general and a ſtateſman; for that earl ex- 


celled in both capacities. No ſooner was he placed 


at the head of the Engliſh army abroad, than his 
genius and activity gave a new turn to the war; 
and he became as much the favourite of the Pony 
as his wife was of the queen. 

He gave the firſt proofs of his wiſdom, by ad- 
yancing the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merits had 
hitherto been neglected. He gained the enemy's 
poſts without fighting, ever adyancing, and never 
loſing one advantage which he had gained. 

To this general was oppoſed, on the ſide of 
France, the duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the 
king; a youth more qualified to grace a court 
than to conduct an army. The marſhal Bouflers, 
a man of courage and aCtivity, commanded under 
kim, But theſe qualifications in both were forced 
to give way to the ſuperior power of their adver- 
ſary. After being forced to retire by the {kilful 
marches of Marlborough, after having ſeen ſe- 
veral towns taken, they gave up all hopes of act- 
ing offenſiyely, and concluded the campaign with 
refolutions to proſecute the next with greater 
vigour, 


£2 Marl- 
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Marlborough, upon his return to London, re- 
<eived the rewards of his merit, being thanked by 
the houſe of Commons, and created a duke by the 
-queen. He afterwards obtained many glorious 
victories; but thofe of Blenheim and Ramillies 
gave the firſt effeCtual checks to the French power, 
By that of Blenheim- the empire of Germany was 
Javed from immediate deſtruction. Though prince 
Eugene was that day joined in command with 
the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly 
owing tothe latter, The French general, Tallard, 
was taken priſoner, and ſent to England; and 
20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wound- 
ed, or drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 
who were taken, and a proportionable number of 
cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. 
About the ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir 
George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, which Kill re- 
mains in our poſſeſſion. | 
The battle of Ramillies was fought and gainel 
under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs 
of the enemy there has been variouſly reported. 
It is generally ſuppoſed to have been 8000 killed 
er wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners. 
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ERA. 


0F THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND scor- 
LAND. A. D. 1706 


IHE union of England and Szotland under 
one legiſlature, which had been fo long and fo ar- 
dently deſited by ſome of the wiſeſt heads, and beſt 
hearts in the two Britiſh kingdoms, was at laſt 
accompliſhed ; and, in conſequence of it, all diſ- 
putes concerning the ſucceſhon to the Bcottiih 
crown, fortunately prevented. 

The principal articles in this treaty of incorpo- 
ration were, © That the two kingdoms ſhould be 
united into one, by the name of GREAT BRI) 
PAIN that the ſucceſſion of the united kingdom 
ſhould remain to the princeſs Sophia, and the Heirs: 
of her body, being Proteſtants; that the whole 
people of Great Britain ſhould be repreſented by 
one parliament, in which ſixteen peers, and forty- 
tive commoners, choſen for Scotland, ſhould {it 
and vote; that the ſubjects of the united kingdom. 
ſould enjoy an entire freedom and intercourſe of 
trade and navigation, and a reciprocal communi- 
cation of all other rights, privileges, and ad van- 
tages, belonging to the ſubjects of either king- 
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dom ; that the laws in regard to public right, 
policy, and government, ſhould he the ſame 
throughout the whole iſland, but that no alterz- 
tion {hould be made in the laws reſpecting private 
property ; and that all the'courts of judicature in 
Scotland ſhould remain, as then conſtituted by 
the Jaws of that kingdom.“ 

Theſe were the principal articles of the union; 
and it only remained to obtain the ſanction of the 
legiſlature of both kingdoms to give them autho- 
rity. But this was a much more difficult under- 
taking than it was firſt imagined to be. It was 
not only to be approved by the parliament of Scot- 
land, all the popularmembers of which were averſe 
to the union, but it was alſo to paſs through both 
nouſes in England, where it was not a little diſa- 
greeable, except to the miniſtry, who had pro- 
poled it. 

The arguments in theſe different aſſemblies 
were ſuited to the audience. To induce the Scotch 


parliament to come into the meaſare, it was al- 


ledged by the miniſtry, and their ſupporters, that 
an entire and perfect union would be the ſolid 
foundation of a laſting peace. It would ſecure 
their religion, liberty, and property, remove tac 
animoſities that prevailed among themſelves, and 
the jealouſies that ſubiſted between the two na- 


tions. 
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tions. It would increaſe their ſtrength, riches 
and commerce. The whole iſland would be joined 
in affection, and freed from all apprehenſions of 
different intereſts, ſo as to be enabled to reſiſt all 
its enemies, to ſupport the Proteſtant intereſt, and 
maintain the liberties of Europe. It was ob- 
ſerved, that the leſs the wheels of government 
were clogged by a multiplicity of councils, the 
more vigorous would be their exertions. They 
vere ſhewn that the taxes, which, in-conſequenc? 
of this union, they were to pay, were by no means 
proportionable to their ſhare in the legiſlature. 
That their taxes did not amount to a ſeventieth 
part of thoſe ſupplied by the Engliſh; and yet 


their ſhare in the legiſlature was not a tenth part 


leſs. Such were the arguments in favour of the 
union addrefled to the Scotch parliament. 

In the Engliſh houſes it was obſerved, that a 
powerful and dangerous nation would thus for 
ever be prevented from giving them any diſtur— 
bance. That in caſe of any future rupture, Eng- 
land had every thing to loſe, and nothing to gain, 
againſt a nation that was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with 
indignation, at the thoughts of loſing their ancient 
and independent government. The nobility found 
themſelves degraded, in point of dignity and in- 

"ho _ fluence, 
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Auence, by being excluded from their ſeats in 
parliament. The trading part of the nation be- 
held their commerce loaded with heavy. duties, 
and conſidered their new privilege of trading to 
the Engliſh plantations in the Weſt Indies, as a 
very uncertain advantage. 

In the Engliſh houſes alſo it was obſerved, that 
the union of a rich with a poor nation would be 
always beneficial to the latter, and that the for- 
mer could only hope for a participation of their 
neceſſities. 

It was ſaid that the Scotch reluctantly yielded 
to this coalition, and that it might be likened to a 
marriage with a women againſt her conſent. The 
adherents of the excluded family, whoſe particular 
intereſt it was to obſtruct ſuch a meaſure, zea- 
liouſly oppoſed the treaty; as did alſo many inde- 


pendent members of the Scottiſh parliament, on 
principles of mere patriotiſm, Of thoſe, the 
moſt firm and reſolute was Andrew Fletcher of 
Salton; a man of a cultivated genius, of a warm 
temper, a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and an 
incorrupt.ble integrity. Finding all his efforts in- 
eſfectual, to prevent the paſſing of tlie Act of 
Union, and believing it impoſſible, that a majo- 
rity of his countrymen could ever have been 


- brought to conſent to the annihilation of their an- 
cient 
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cient monarchy, without the influence of Engliſh 
gold, he reſolved to quit the kingdom, that he 
might not ſhare in their reproach, by condeſcend- 
ing ſo far as to live among them, 

On the day of his departure, his friends crowded 
around him, intreating him to ſtay. Even after 
his foot was in the ſtirrup, they continued their 
ſolicitations, anxiouſly crying, © Will you for- 
ſake your country?“ He reverted his head, and 
darting on them a look of indignation, replied, 
« It is only fit for the flaves who ſold it!“ then 
leaped into the ſaddle, and put ſpurs to his horſe, 
leaving them ſtruck with a momentary humilia- 
tion; and, forgetting the extravagance of his 
conduct, at a loſs which moſt to admire, the pride 
of his virtue, or the elevation of his ſpirit. 


CHAP. LXXIV. 


35ACHEVEREL'S SERMONS IN DEFENCE OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE ARE BURNT 
BY THE COMMON HANGMAN, A. D. 1709. 


DOCTOR Sacheverel, a clergyman of nar- 
row intellects and bigotted principles, publiſhed 
L. 5 two, 
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two termons, in which he ſtrongly inſiſted on the: 
illegality of reſiſting kings, and enforced the di- 
vine origin of their authority; declaimed againſt 
the Diſſenters, and exhorted the church to put on 


the whole armour of God. There was nothing 
in the ſermons either nervous, well written, or 


clear. They owed all their celebrity to the com- 


plection of the times, and are at preſent juſtly for- 
gotten. Sacheverel was impeached by the com- 
mons at the bar of the upper houſe. They ſeem. 
ed reſolutely bent upon puniſhing him, and a day 
was appointed for trying him before the lords at 


_ Weſtminſter Hall. 


Mean while, the tories, who, one and all, ap- 
proved his principles, were as violent in his de- 
fence, as the parliament had been in his proſecu- 
tion. The eyes of the whole kingdom were 
turned upon this very extraordinary trial, which 
laſted three weeks, and excluded all other public 


buſineſs for the time. Queen Anne herſelf was 


every day preſent, as a private ſpectator, while vaſt 
multitudes attended the culprit each day, as he 
went to the hall, ſhouting as he paſſed, or ſilently 
praying for his ſucceſs. 

While the trial continued, nothing could ex- 
ceed> the violence and outrage of the populace, 
They ſurrounded the queen's ſedan, exclaiming, 

| | 0 „God 
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« God bleſs your majeſty and the church; we 
hope your majeſty is for doctor Sacheverel.” They 
deftroyed ſeveral meeting-houſes, and plundered 
the dwellings of Diſſenters; and the queen herſelf 
could not but reliſh thoſe doctrines, which con- 
tributed to extend her prerogative. The lords 
were divided. They continued undetermined for 


ſome time; but at length, after much obſtinate - 


diſpute and virulent altercation, Sacheverel was 
found guilty, by a majority of ſeventeen voices. 
He was prohibited from preaching for the term of 
three years; and his two ſermons were ordered 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man. The lenity of this ſentence, which was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the dread of popular 


reſentment, was conſidered by the tories as a 
triumph; and, in fact, their faction took the lead 


all the remaining part of queen Anne's reign. 


They declared their joy in bon fires and illumina- 
tions, and openly avowed their rage againſt his 


perſecutors.. 


Soon after, Sacheverel was preſented to a bene- 
fice in North Wales, where he went, with all the 


pomp and magnificence of a ſovereign prince. He 
was ſumptuouſly entertained by the univerſity of 


Oxford, and many noblemen in his way, who, 


while they worſhipped him as the idol of their 


L 6 faction, 
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faction, could not help deſpiſing the object of their 
adoration. He was received in ſeveral towns by 
the magiſtrates in their formalities, and often at- 
tended by a body of a thouſand horſe. At Bridge- 
north he was met by one Mr. Creſwell, at the 
head of four thouſand men on horſeback, and as 
many on foot, wearing white knots, edged with 
gold. The hedges were for two miles dreſſed 
with garlands, and the fſteeples covered with 
ſtreamers, flags, and colours. The church and 
Doctor Sacheverel, was the univerſal cry, and a 
ſpirit of religious enthuſiaſm ſpread through the 
whole nation. 


CHAP. LXXV. 
OF LEWTS THE FOURTEENTH. 


IGNORANCE and ambition were the great 
enemies of Lewis. Through the former, he was 
blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and pro- 
moted the intereſts of his ſubjects only that they 
might the better anſwer the purpoſes of his great- 
neſs. By the latter, he embroiled himſelf with 


all his neighbours, and wantonly rendered Ger- 
3 many 
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many a diſwal ſcene of devaſtation. His im- 
politic, and unjuſt revocation of the edit of 
Nantes, obliged the French Proteſtants to take 
ſhelter in England, Holland, and different parts 
of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the ſilk ma- 
nufactories to the great prejudice of their own 
country, He made and broke treaties for his 
conveniency, and at laft raiſed againſt himſelf a 
confederacy of almoſt all the other princes of Eu- 
rope; at the head of which was king William III, 
of England. He: was ſo well ſerved, that he made 
head for ſome years againſt this alliance. But, 
having provoked the Engliſh by his repeated in- 
fidelities, their arms, under the duke of Mark 
borough, and thoſe of the Auſtrians, under prince 
Eugene, rendered the latter part of his life as 
miſerable, as the beginning of it was ſplendid, 

His reign, from the year 1702 to 1711, was 


one continued feries of defeats and calamities; 


and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his 
reign, were acquired at the expence of many thou- 
fand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he 
was, to the deſperate refolution of collecting his 
people and dying at their head, he was ſaved by 
the Engliſh withdrawing from their allies, and 
concluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. He 

ſurvived 


e 
furvived his deliverance but two years; for be 


died on the firſt of September 1715, and was ſuc- 


ceeded- by his great-grandſon,, Lewis XV., the. 
885 king. 


I. 


OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN. 


CHARLES XI. died in 1697, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his minor ſon the famous Charles XII. 


The hiſtory of no prince is better known, than 
that of this hero. His father's will had fixed the 


aſide for an earlier date, by the management of 


niſter. 
Soon after his acceſſion, the kings of Denm ark 


the mean opinion they had of his youth and 
abilities, He made head againſt them all; and 
beſieging Copenhagen, he dictated the peace of 
Travendahl to his Daniſh majeſty, by which the 


age of his majority to eighteen; but it was ſet 


count Piper, who became thereby his firſt mi- 


and Poland, and the czar of Moſcovy, formed a 
powerful conſederacy againſt him, encouraged by 


duke 


|. 2 J 
duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed in his domi“ 
nions. Charles, who had never in his life, be- 
fore this ſiege, heard a general diſcharge of muſ- 
kets loaded with ball, aſked major Stuart, who 
ſtood near him, what the whittling which he 
heard meant. It is the noiſe of bullets,” res 
plied the major, which they fire againſt your 
majeſty.” —* Very well!“ ſaid the king ;—* this 
ſhall henceforth be my muſic.” 

The czar Peter was at this time ravaging In- 
gria, at the head. of 80,000 men, and had be- 
ſieged Narva. The army of Charles did not ex- 
ceed 20,000 men. But ſuch was his impatience, 
that he advanced at the head of 8000, entirely 
routed the main body of the Ruſhans, and raiſed 
the ſiege. Such were his ſucceſſes, and ſo nu- 
merous his priſoners, that the Ruſſians attributed 
his actions to necromancy. h 

Charles from thence marched into Saxony, 
where his warlike atchievements equalled, if they 
did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus. Adolphus. 

He dethroned Auguſtus, king of Poland, and- 
raiſed Staniſlaus, one of his favourite Swediſh 
nobles, to the Poliſh crown. His name carried 
with it ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the 
powers of Furope; and, amang others, by the 


duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen Anne, 
amidſt 
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amidſt the full career of her ſucceſſes againſt 
France. 

His ſtubbornneſs and implacable diſpoſition, 
however, were ſuch, that he cannot be conſidered 
in a better light than that of an illuſtrious mad- 
man; for he loſt, in the battle of Pultowa, which 
he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, more 
than all he had gained by his victories. His brave 
army was ruined, and he was forced to take re- 
fuge among the Turks at Bender. His actions 
there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 300. 
Swedes, againſt 39,000 Turks, prove him to have 
been worſe than frantic. The Turks found it, 
however, convenient. for their affairs to ſet him. 
at liberty. 

But his misfortunes did not cure his military 
madneſs; and after his return to his dominions, 
he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till 
he was killed by a cannon-fhot, as it is generally. 
faid, at the ſiege of Fredericſhall, in Norway, be- 
longing to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no 
more than thirty - ſix years of age. 

It has, however, been ſuppoſed that Charles 
was not, in reality, killed by a ſhot from the walls 
of Frederic{hall, but that a piſtol, from ſome nearer 
hand, from one of thoſe about him, gave the de- 
ciſive blow, which put an end to the life of this 
| celcbrated 
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celebrated monarch. This opinion is faid to be 
very prevalent among the beſt informed perſons in 
Sweden, And it appears, that the Swedes were 
tired of a prince, under whom they had loſt their 
richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their 
national riches; and who yet, untamed by ad- 
verfity, purſued an unſucceſsful and pernicious 
war, nor would ever have liſtened to the voice 
of peace, or conſulted the internal tranquillity of 
his country. 

No. prince, perhaps, ever had fewer weakneſles, 
or poſſeſſed ſo many eminent, with fo few eſtima- 


ble or amiable qualities, as Charles XII. Rigidly 


juſt, but void of lenity; romanticly brave, but 
blind to conſequences; profuſely generous, with- 
out knowing how to oblige; temperate, without 
delicacy ; and chaſte, without acquiring the praiſe 
of continence, becauſe he ſeems to have been in- 
ſenſible to the charms of the fex; a ſtranger to 
the pleaſures of ſociety, and but lightly acquaint- 
ed with books; a. Goth in his manners, and a 
ſavage in his refentments ; reſolute even to obſti- 
nacy, inexorable in vengeance, and inacceſſible to 
{ympathy, he has little to conciliate our love or 
eſteem. But Mis wonderful intrepidity and perſe- 
verance in enterprize, his firmneſs under misfor- 
tune, his contempt of danger, and his enthuſiaſtie 

paſſion 
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paſſion for glory, will ever command our ad- 
mirat ion. ; 


CHAP. LXXVIL 


OE PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA, 


IT would far exceed the bounds preſcribed to 
this work, to give even a ſummary detail of this 
prince's actions. I muſt content myſelf with giv- 
ing a general view of his power, and the vaſt re- 
formation he introduced into his dominions. 

At a very early period, he aſſociated himſelf with 
the Germans, for the ſake of their manufactures, 
which he introduced into his dominions; and with 
the Dutch, for their ſkill in navigation, which he 
practiſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts was 
encouraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmon- 
tele; and general Gordon, a Scotchman, diſci- 
plined the czar's own regimeat, conſiſting of 5000 
foreigners; while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 
12,000, among whom he introduced the French 
and German exerciſes of arms, with a view of 
employing them in curbing the inſolence of the 
Strelitzes. 


Peter, 
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Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his 
military affairs in the hands of Gordon. He ſet 
out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors. 
His adventures in Holland and England, and other 
courts, are too numerous to be inſerted here. By 
working as a common ſhip-carpenter, at Deptford 
and Saardam, he compleated himſelf in ſhip-build- 
ing; and through the excellent diſcipline intro- 
duced among his troops by the foreigners, he not 
only over-awed or cruſhed all civil inſurrections, 
but all his enemies on this fide of Afia; and at 
laſt he even exterminated, excepting two feeble 
regiments, the whole body of the Stretlizes. 
He roſe gradually through every rank and ſer- 
vice both by ſea and land; and the many defeats 


which he received, eſpecially that from Charles 


XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his ambi- 
tion, and extend his ideas. The battles he loſt 
rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by 
adding experience to his courage. The generous 
friendſhip he ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, 
both before and after he was dethroned by the king 
of Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour, He 
had no regard for rank diſtinct from merit; and he 
at laſt married, by the name of Catherine, a young 
Lithuanian women, who kad been betrothed to a 
owediih ſ{oldier; becauſe, aſter long cohabitation, 


he. 
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he found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to exe- 
cute his plans, and to aſſiſt his counſels. Ca- 
tharine was ſo much a ſtranger to her own coun- 
try, that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her bro- 


ther, who ſerved as a common ſoldier in his ar- 
mies. 


— , 
— — — — - — — v 


But military and naval triumphs, which ſuc- 
ceeded one another after the battle of Pullowa 
with Charles XII. were not the chief glories of 
Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal aſſi- 
duity, as I have already mentioned, to the cultiva- 
tion of commerce, arts, and ſciences. As he had 
viſited England and Holland, in the early part of 
his reign, to acquire a knowledge of the uſeful arts, 
he made a journey into France in 17 +7, in order 
to become acquainted with thoſe, which are more 
immediately connected with elegance. A number 
of ingenious artiſts, in every branch, allured by 
the proſpect of advantage, followed him from 
France, to ſettle in Ruſſia; and, on his return to 
Peterſburg, he citabliſhed a board of trade, com- 
poſed partly of natives, and partly of foreigners, in 
order that juſtice might be impartially adminiſtered 
to all. One Frenchman began a manufactory of 
fine glaſs, for mirrors; another ſet up a loom for 
working curious tapeſtry, after the manner of the 


Gobelins; and the third ſuccceded in the making 
of 


. / dies 
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of gold and filver lace. Linen cloth was made 
at Moſcow, equal in fineneſs to that of the Low 
Countries; and the filks of Perſta were manufge- 
tured at Peterſburg in as great perfection as at 
Iſpahan. 

But Peter, after all his noble inſtitutions, arid his 
liberal attempts to civilize his people, was himſelf 
no better than an enlightened batbarian. Inven- 
tive, bold, active, and indefatigable, he was form- 


ed for ſucceeding in the moſt difficult undertak- 


ings, and for conceiving the moſt magnificent de- 
ſigns; but unfeeling, impatient, furious under the 
influence of paſſion, and a ſlave to his own arbi- 
trary will, he was ſhamefully prodigal of the lives 
of his ſubjects, and never endeavoured to combine 
their eaſe or happineſs with his glory and perſonal 
greatneſs. He ſeemed to confider them as made 

ſolely for his, not he for their aggrandiſement. 
His ſavage ferocity and deſpotie ſeverity turned 
itſelf even againſt his own blood. Alexis, his only 
ſon, by his firſt wife, having led an abandoned 
courſe of life, and diſcovered an inelination to ob- 
ſtruct his favourite plan of civilization; he made 
him ſign, in 1718, a ſolemn renunciation of his 
right to the crown; and leſt that deed ſhould not 
prove ſufficient to exclude the ezarowitz from the 
ſucceſſion, he aſſembled an extraordinary court, 
conſiſting 


— - 
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conſiſting of the principal nobility and elergy, who 
condemned that unhappy, though ſeemingly weak 
and diſſolute prince, to ſuffer death, but without 
preſcribing the manner in which it ſhould be in- 
flicted. The event, however, took place, and ſud- 
denly. | 

Alexis was ſeized with ſtrong convulſions, and 
expired ſoon after the dreadful ſentence was an- 
nounced to him; but whether in conſequence of 
the ſurprize, occaſioned by ſuch alarming intelli- 
gence, or by other means, is uncertain. We only 
know, that Peter then had, by his beloved Catha- 
rine, an infant ſon, who bore his own name, and 
whom he deſigned for his ſucceſſor; and as the 
birth of his ſon had probably accelerated the pro- 
ſecution, and increaſed the ſeverity of the proceed- 
ings againſt Alexis, whom his father had before 
threatened to diſinhert, it is not impoſſible, but 
the friends of Catharine might haſten the death of 
the ſame prince, in order to ſave the court from 
the odium of his public execution, and the empe- 
ror from the excruciating reflections, which muſt 
have ſucceeded ſo awful a tranſaction. 

Afﬀter this event, Peter ordered his wife Catha- 
rine to be crowned, with the ſame magnificent 
ceremonies, as if ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, 
and to be recognized as his ſucceſſor, which ſhe 
| accordingly. 
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- accordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne, 


upon the deceaſe of her huſband. She died, after 
a glorious reign in 1727, and was ſucceeded by 
Peter II. a minor, ſon to the czarowitz, 


————————ñxñ́ 1 


CH A P. LXXVIII. 


OF GEORGE THE FIRST, AND THE REBELLION 
IN 1715. 


UPON the death of queen Anne, purſuant to 
the act of ſucceſſion, George I. ſon of Erneſt Au- 
guſtus, firſt Elector of Brunſwick, and Sophia, 
grand-daughter to James I. aſcended the throne. 
His mature age, his ſagacity and experience, his 
numerous alliances, the general peace of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to his ſupport, and promiſed 
a peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, though 


not ſhining, were ſolid. He was of a very differ- 


ent diſpoſition from the Stuart family, whom he 
ſucceeded. They were known, to a proverb, for 
leaving their friends in diſtreſs. George, on the 
contrary, ſoon after his arrival in England, uſed to 
lay, My maxim is never to abandon my friends, 


to do juſtice to all the world; and to fear no man.“ 
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er o theſe qualifications he joined great application 


to buſineſs: but generally ſtudied more the inter- 
eſts of thoſe ſubjects he had left behind, than of 


theſe he came to govern. 
George I. came over to Great Britain with 


"ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the tory miniſtry, moſt 
of whom he diſplaced; but this did not make any 


great alteration to his prejudice in England. In 
Scotland, however, thediſcontent broke forth into 
the flames of rebellion. Th earl of Mar, aſ- 
ſembling three hundred of his own vaſſals, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, proclaimed the pretender 


at Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtandard at Braemar, 


on the ſixth day of September 1725; then afſum- 
ing the title of lieutenant-general of the pretend- 
er's forces, he exhorted the people to take arms 
in defence 'of their lawful ſovereign. But theſe 
preparations were weak, and ill conducted. All 
the deſigns of the rebels were betrayed to the go- 
vernment, the, beginning of every revolt repreſſed, 
the weſtern countries prevented from riſing, and 
the moſt prudent precautions taken, to keep all 
ſuſpected perſons in cuſtody, or in awe. 

The earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Fofter 


took the field near the borders of Scotland - and, 


being joined by ſome gentlemen, proclaimed the 


pretender. The firſt attempt was to ſeize upon 
+ Newcaltle, 
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Newcaſtle, in which they had many friends; but 
they found the gates ſhut upon them, and were 
obliged to retire to Hexham, while general - Car- 
penter, having aſſembled a body of dragoons, re- 
ſolved to attack them, before their numbers were 
increaſed. The rebels had two methods of acting 
with ſucceſs; either marching immediately into 


the weſtern parts of Scotland, and there joining 


general Gordon, who commanded a ſtrong body 
of Highlanders; or of croſſing the Tweed, and 


attacking general Carpenter, whoſe forces did not 


exceed nine hundred men. From their uſual in- 
fatuation neither of theſe ſchemes were put into 
execution; for, taking the rout another way, they 


left general Carpenter on one ſide, and reſolved to 


penetrate into England by the weſtern border. 
They accordingly advanced, without either fore- 
ſight or deſign, as far as Preſton, where they firſt 
heard the news that general Wills was marching 
at the head of fix regiments of horſe, -and a bat- 
talion of foot, to attack them. They now there- 
fore began to raiſe barricadoes, and to put the 
place in a poſture of defence, repulſing at firſt the 
attack of the king's army with ſome ſucceſs. Next 
day, however, general Wills was reinforced by 
the troops under Carpenter, and the rebels were 
inveſted on all ſides. Foſter, their general, ſent 
| M colonel 
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colonel,Oxburgh with a trumpet to the, Engliſh 
commander, to propoſe a capitulation. This, how- 
ever, general Wills refuſed, alledging, that he 
| would not treat with rebels; and that all they could 
expect was, to be ſpared from immediate {laugh- 
ter. Theſe were hard terms; but they were 
obliged to ſubmit. They accordingly laid down 
their arms, and were put under a ſtrong guard, 
Their leaders were ſecured, and led through Lon- 
don pinioned, and bound together, while the com- 
mon men were confined at Cheſter. and Liverpool. 
While theſe unhappy circumſtances attended 
the rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, in 
the mean time, increaſed to the number of ten 
thouſand men, and he had made himſelf maſter of 
the whole county of Fife. Againſt him the duke 
of Argyle ſet out for Scotland, as commander in» 
chief of the forces in North Britain; and, aſſem- 
bling ſome troops in Lothian, returned to Stirling 
with all poſſible expedition. The earl of Mar, be- 
ing informed of this, at firſt retreated, but being 
joined ſoon after by ſome clans, under the earl of 
Seaforth, and others under general Gordon, who 
had ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, he 
reſolved to march forward towards England. The 
duke of Argyle, apprized-of his intention, and be- 
ing joined by ſome regiments of dragoons from 
ireland, 


— 
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, Ireland, determined to give him battle in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Dumblain, though his forces were by 


e no means ſo numerous as thoſe of the. rebel army. 
d In the morning therefore of the ſame day, on 
* which the Preſton rebels had ſurrendered, he drew 
re up his forces, which did not exceed three thouſand 
In five hundred men, but found himſelf greatly out- 
d. flanked by the enemy. The duke, therefore, per- 
n- ceiving the enemy making attempts to ſurround 


him, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition 5 which, 
on account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was 
not done ſo expeditiouſly, as to be all formed be- 
fore the rebels began the attack. The left wing, 
therefore, of the duke's army fell in with the cen- 
ter of the enemy's, and ſupported the firſt charge 
without ſhrinking. This wing ſeemed, for a ſhort 
time, victorious, as they killed the chief leader of 
part of the rebel army. But Glengary, who was 
ſecond in command, undertook to inſpire his inti- 
midated forces; and, waving his bonnet, cried out 
ſeveral times, Revenge! This animated his men 
to ſuch a degree, that they followed him cloſe to the 
muzzles of the muſkets, puſhed aſide the bayonets 
with their targets, and with their broad ſwords did 
great execution, A total rout of that wing of the' 
royal army enſued, and general Witham, their com- 


M 2 mander, 
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mander, flying full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out that 
all was loſt, 

In the mean time, the duke of Argyle, who 
commanded in perſon on the right, attacked the 
left of the enemy, and drove them before him for 
two miles, though they often faced about, and at- 
tempted to rally, The duke, having thus entirely 
broke the left, and puſhed them over the river Al- 
len, returned to the field, where he found that part 


of the rebel army which had been victorious. But, 


inſtead of renewing the engagements, both armies 
continued to gaze at each other, neither caring to 


attack; till towards evening both ſides drew off, 


each boaſting of victory, Whichever might claim 
the triumph, it muſt be owned, that all the honour, 
and all the adyantages of the day, belonged only 
to the.duke of Argyle. It was ſufficient for him to 
have interrupted the enemy's progreſs; and delay 
was to them a defeat. The earl of Mar, there- 
fore, ſoon found his diſappointments and lofles in- 
creaſe, The caſtle of Inverneſs, of which he was 


| in poſſeſſion, was delivered up to the king by lord 


Lovat, who had hitherto appeared in the intereſt 
of the Pretender. The marquis of Tullibardine 
left the earl to defend his own country, and many 
of the clans, ſeeing no likelihood of coming ſoon 


to a ſecond engagement, returned home; for an 
irregular 
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' irregular army is much eaſier led to battle, than 


induced to bear the fatigues of a campaign. 

The pretender might now be convinced of the 
vanity of his expectations, in imagining that the 
whole country would riſe up in his cauſe. His af- 
fairs were aCtually deſperate; yet with the uſual 
infatuation of the family, he reſolved to hazard his 
perſon among his friends in Scotland, at a time, 
when ſuch a meaſure was totally uſeleſs. Paſſing 
therefore through France in diſguiſe, and embark- 
ing in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, on the 


twenty- ſecond day of December, on the coaſts of 


Scotland, with only ſix gentlemen in his retinue. 

Upon his arrival in Aberdeen, he was ſolemnly 
proclaimed, and ſoon after made his public entry 
into Dundee. In two days more, he came to 
Scoon, whete he intended to have the ceremony of 


his coronation performed. He ordered thankſgiv- 


ings for his ſafe arrival; enjoined the miniſters to 
pray for him in the churches; and without the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through all the ce- 
remonies of royalty, which were, at ſuch a juncture, 

perfectly ridiculous. | 
After this unimportant parade, he reſolyed to 
abandon the enterprize with the ſame levity with 
which it had been undertaken, and embarked again 
for France, together with the earl of Mar, .and 
M 3 ſome 
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ſome others in a ſmall ſhip that lay in the har- 
bour of Montroſe; and in five days, arrived at 
Gravelin. General Gordon who was left com- 
mander in chief of the forces, with the aſſiſtance 
of the-earl-marſhal, proceeded with them to Aber- 
deen, where he ſecured three veſſels to fail north- 
ward, which took on board the perſons, who in- 
tended to make their eſcape to the Continent. In 
this manner the rebellion was ſuppreſſed; but the 
fury of the victors did not | ſeem in the leaſt to 
abate with ſucceſs. 

The law was now put in force with all its ter- 
rors; and the priſons of London were crouded 
with thoſe deluded wretches, whom the miniſtry 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to ſpare. The commons, in 
their addreſs to the crown, declared they would 
proſecute, in the moſt vigorous manner, the au- 
thors of the rebellion; and their reſolutions were 
28 ſpeedy, as their meaſures were vindictive, The 
- earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, and 
- Wintown; the Lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn, were impeached. Ihe HABEAs CORPUS 
act was ſuſpended; and the rebel lords, upon plead- 
iug guilty, received ſentence of death. Nothing 
could ſoften the privy council. The houſe of lords 
even preſented an addreſs to the throne for mercy, 
- but without effect. Orders were diſpatched for 
executing 
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executing the earls of Derwent water and Nithiſ- 
dale, and the viſcount Kenmuir, immediately; 
the others were reſpited for three weeks longer. 
Nithiſdale, however, eſcaped in woman's cloaths, 
which were brought him by his mother, the night 
before his intended execution. Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir were brought to the Scaffold on Tower 
Hill, at the hour appointed. Both underwent their 
ſentence with calmneſs and intrepidity, pitied by 
all, ſeemingly leſs moved themſelves than the ſpec- 
tators. 8 
An act of parliament was alſo made for trying 
the private priſoners in London, and not in Lan- 
caſhire, where they were taken in arms; which 
proceeding was, in ſome meaſure, an alteration of 
the ancient conſtitution of the kingdoin; when 
Foſter, Mackintoſh, and ſeveral others, were found 
guilty. Foſter, however, eſcaped from Newgate, 
and reached the Continent in ſafety; and ſome time 
after alſo, Mackintoſh, with ſome others, forced 
their way, having maſtered the keeper and turn- 
key, and diſarmed the centinel. Four or five were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; among whom was 
William Paul, a clergyman, who profeſſed himſelf 
a true and ſincere member of the church of Eng- 
land, but not of that ſchiſmatical church, whoſe 
biſhops had abandoned their king. 
M4 Such 
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Such was the end of a rebellion, probably firſt 
inſpired by the rigour of the new whig miniſtry 
and parliament. In running through the viciſſi- 
| tudes of human tranſactions, we too often find 
both ſides culpable; and fo it was in this caſe. 
The royal party acted under the influence of par- 
tiality, rigour, and prejudice; gratified private 
animoſity under the maſk. of public juſtice; and, 
in their pretended love of freedom, forgot huma- 
nity. On the other hand, the Pretender's party, 
aimed, not only at ſubverting the government, 
but the religion of the kingdom. Bred a Papiſt 
himſelf; he confided only in counſellors of his own 
perſuaſion; and moſt of thoſe who adhered to his 
cauſe, were men of indifferent morals, or bigoted 
principles. Clemency, however, in the govern- 
ment, at that time, would probably have extin- 
guiſhed all the factious ſpirit, which has hitherto 
diſturbed the peace of this country; for it has ever 
been the character of the Engliſh, that they are 
more eaſily led than driven into loyalty. 
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CHAP, Xxx 


OF THE MISSISIPPI SCHEME IN FRANCE, 
A. D. 1720 


A GREAT and real change was brought about 
in the commercial world, in the finances of na- 
tions and the fortunes of individuals, by a Scots 
tiſh adventurer, named John Law. This man; 
profeſſionally a gameſter, and a calculator of 
chances, had been obliged to abandon his own 
country, for having killed his antagoniſt in a duel. 
He viſited ſeveral parts of the Continent; and, on 
his arrival at Paris, he was particularly ftruck 
with the confuſion into which the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. had thrown the French finances, 


To remedy this evil, appeared a taſk worthy of 


his daring genius; and he flattered himſelf that 
he could accompliſh it. The greatneſs of the 
idea recommended it to the duke of Orleans, whoſe. 
bold ſpirit and ſanguine temper inclined him to 
adopt the wildeſt expedients. Law's ſcheme was, 


by ſpeedily paying off the immenſe national debt,, 


to. clear the public revenue of the enormous in- 
tereſt that abſorded it. The introduction of paper 
credit could -alone effect this amazing revolution, 
| M 5 and 
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and the exigencies of the ſtate ſeemed to require 
ſuch an expedient. Law accordingly eſtabliſhed a 
bank, which was ſoon declared royal, and united 
with the Miſſiſippi or Weſt-India Company, from 
whoſe commerce the greateſt riches were expected, 
and which ſoon ſwallowed up all the other trading 
companies in the kingdom. It undertook the ma- 
nagement of 'the trade to the coaſt of Africa; it 
_ alſo acquired the privileges of the old Eaſt-India 
Company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, 
which had gone to decay, and given up its trade to 
the Merchants of St. Malo; and it, at length, 

engroſſed the farming of the national taxes. 
The Miſſiſippi company, in a word, ſeemed 
eftabliſhed on ſuch ſolid foundations, and pregnant 
with ſuch vaſt advantages, that a ſhare in its ſtock 
. roſe to above twenty times its original value. 
The cauſe of this extraordinary power deſerves to 

be traced. e | 

It had long been believedg on the doubtful re- 
lations of travellers, that the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Miſſiſippi contained inex- 
hauſtible treaſures. Law availed himſelf of this 
credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and in- 
creaſe it by myſterious reports. It was whiſpered, 
as a fecret, that the celebrated, but fabulous mines 
of St. Barbe, had at length been diſcovered; and 
d that 
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that they were much richer than even fame had re- 
ported them. In order to give the greater weight 
to this deceitful rumour, a number of miners were 
ſent to Louiſiana, to dig, as was pretended, the 
abundant treaſure, with a body of troops ſufficient 
to defend them againſt the Spaniards and Indians, 
as well as to protect the precious produce of their 
oils ! 

The impreſſion which this ſtratagem made 
upon a nation naturally fond of novelty, is alto- 
gether aſtoniſhing. Every one was eager to ob- 
tain a ſhare in the ſtock of the new company. 
The Miſſiſippi ſcheme became the grand object, 
and the ultimate end of all purſuits. Even Law 
himſelf, deceived by his own calculations, and in- 
toxicated with the public folly, had fabricated ſo 
many notes, that the chimerical value of the funds, 
in 1719, exceeded fourſcore times the real value 
of the current coin of the kingdom, which was 
almoſt all in the hands of government. 

This profuſion of paper, in which only the debts 
of the ſtate were paid off, firſt occaſioned ſuſpi- 
cion, and afterwards ſpread a general alarm. The 
late financiers, in conjunction with the great bank- 
ers, exhauſted the Royal Bank, by continually 
drawing upon it for large ſums. Every one wanted 
to convert his notes into caſh; but the diſpropor- 
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tion of ſpecie was immenſe, Public credit ſunk 
at once; and a tyrannical edict, forbidding private 
| perſons to keep by them above five hundred livres, 
ſerved only to cruſh it more effectually, and to 
inflame the injured and inſulted nation againſt the 
regent. Law, who had been appointed comp- 
troller-general of the finances, and loaded with 
reſpect, was now execrated,. and obliged to flee 
from a country he had beggared, without enrich- 
ing himſelf, in order to diſcharge the debts of the 
crown. The diſtreſs of the kingdom was ſo great, 
and the public creditors ſo numerous, that govern- 
ment was under the neceſſity of affording them 
relief. Upwards of five hundred thouſand ſuf- 
ferers, chiefly fathers of families, preſented their 
whole fortunes in paper; and government, after 
liquidating theſe debts, which are ſaid to have 
originally amounted. to a ſum too incredible to be 
named, charged itſelf with the enormous debt of 
{ſixteen hundred and thirty-one millions, to be 
paid in ſpecie. 

Thus ended in France the famous Mitt gppi 
ſcheme; ſo ruinous to the fortunes of individuals, 
but ultimately beueficial to the ſtate, which it re- 

lieved from an exceſſive load of debt, though it 
threw the finances, for a time, into the utmoſt 
diſorder. Its effects, however, were not confined 

: to 


Alen 
to that kingdom. Many foreigners had adven- 
tured in the French funds, and the contagion' of 
ſtock-jobbing infected other nations. Holland re- 
ceived a ſlight ſhock; but its virulence was more 
peculiarly reſerved for England, where it appeared 
in a variety of forms, and exhauſted all its fury. 


CHAP. LXXX. 


OF THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME, 


THE Sonth-Sea Scheme, evidently borrowed 
from that of Law, excited the avidity of the Eng- 
liſh nation. But it will be neceſſary, before 1 
enter upon that ſubject, to give ſome account of 
the nature of the Stocks, and the riſe of the South- 
Sea Company. | 

Nothing is ſo much talked of in London, or ſo 
little underſtood, as the National Debt, the Pub- 
lic Funds, and the Stocks. I ſhall, therefore, in- 
deavour to give a general idea of them. The 
National Debt is the reſidue of thoſe immenſe 
ſums, which government has, in times of exi- 


gency, been obliged to raiſe, by way of voluntary 


loan, for the public ſervice; beyond what the an- 
nual 
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nual revenue of the crown could ſupply, and which 
the ſtate has not found it hitherto covenient to 
pay off. 

The public Funds conſiſt of certain ideal ag- 
gregation, or maſſes of the money thus depoſited 
in the hands of government, together with the ge- 
neral produce of the taxes appropriated by parlia- 
ment to pay the intereſt of that money; and the 
ſurplus of theſe taxes, which has always been 
more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon 
them, compoſes what is called the Sinking Fund, 
as it was originally intended to be applied towards 
the reduction, or linking of the national debt. 

The Stocks are the whole of this public and 
funded debt; which being divided into an infinity 
of portions or ſhares, beating a known intereſt, 
but different in the different funds, may be readily 
transferred from one perſon to another, and con- 
verted into caſh for the purpoſes of buſineſs or 
pleaſure, and which riſe or fall in value, according 
to the plenty or ſcarcity of money in the nation, or 
the opinion the proprietors have of the ſecurity of 
Pee credit. 

Such is the preſent ſtate of the Stocks, which 
are ſubject to little fluctuation, except in times of 
national danger or calamity ; for as the public 
creditors have long given up all expectation of 

ever 
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ever receiving their capital from government, they 
are not much affected by great national proſperity, 


unleſs attended with a ſudden or extraordinary in- 
flux of money. A ſtrong probability, amounting 


to a ſpeculative certainty, that the intereſt of the 


national debt will continue to be regularly 
without any farther reduction, muſt raiſe tlie ſtoc 
nearly as high as they can go; and this is the 
common effect of peace and tranquillity. 

Formerly, however, the caſe was otherwiſe. 
The loans were chiefly made by corporations, or 
great companies of merchants; who, beſides the 
ſtipulated intereſt, were indulged with certain 
commercial advantages. To one of thoſe com- 
panies was granted, in 1711, the monopoly of a 
projected trade to the Spaniſh ſettlement on the 
South Sea; an entire freedom to viſit which, it 
was ſuppoſed England would- obtain, either from 
the houſe of Auſtria or that of Bourbon, in conſe- 
quence of the prodigious ſucceſſes of the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no ſuch freedom was 


obtained. But the Aſiento, or contract for ſup- 


plying the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, con- 
yeyed to Great Britain by the commercial treaty 
with Philip V. as well as the ſingular privilege of 
ſending annually to the fair of Porto-Bello a ſhip 


of five hundred tons burden, laden with European 
commodities, 


| , 
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commodities, was veſted excluſively in the South- 
Sea Company. By virtue of this contract, Britiſh 
factories were eſtabliſhed at Carthagena, Panama, 
Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements; and the company was farther permitted 
to Freight in the ports of the South-Sea veſſels of 
44 four hundred tons burden, in order to convey its 
1 negroes to all the coaſts of Mexico and Peru; to 
N equip them as it pleaſed; to nominate the com- | 
manders of them, and to bring back the produce 
of its ſales in gold or filver, without being ſubject 
to any duty of import or export. 

Nor was this all. The agents of the Britiſh 
'South-Sea Company, under cover of the importa- 
tion which they were authorized to make by the 
ſhip ſent annually to Porto-Bello, poured in their 
commodities on the Spaniſh colonies, without 
limitation or reſerve. Inſtead of a veflel of five 
hundred tons burden, as ſtipulated by the treaty, 
they uſually employed one of a thouſand tons, ex- 
cluſi ve of water and proviſions. She was accom- 
panied by three or four ſmaller veſſels, which ſup- 
plied her wants, and mooring in ſome neighbour- 
ing creek, furniſhed her clandeſtinely with freſh 
bales of goods, in order to Rt ſuch as had 
been e, fold. 


By 
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By theſe various advantages, the profits of the ; 


South- Sea Company became excefively great, and 
the public ſuppoſed them yet greater than they 
really were. Encouraged by ſuch fayourable cir- 
cumſtances, and by the general ſpirit of avaricious 


_ enterpriſe, Sir John Blount, one of the directors, 


who had been bred a ſerivener, was tempted to 


project, in 1719, the infamous South Sea ſcheme. 


Under pretence of enabling government to pay off 


the national debt, by lowering the intereſt, and 


reducing all the funds into one, he propoſed that 
the South- Sea Company ſhould become the ſole 
public creditor. A ſcheme fo plauſible, and fo 
advantageous to the ſtate, was readily adopted by 
the miniſtry, and ſoon received the ſanction of an 
act of parliament. The purport of this act was, 
“ That the South-Sea Company ſhould be autho- 
riſed to buy up, from the ſeveral proprietors, all 
the funded debts of the crown, which then bore an 
intereſt of five per cent., and that after the expi- 
ration of fix year, the intereſt ſhould be reduced 
to four per cent., and the capital be redeemable by 
parliament.” But as the directors could not be 
ſuppoſed poſſeſſed of money ſufficient for ſo great 
an undertaking, they were empowered to raiſe it 
by different means; and particularly by opening a 
ſubſcription, and granting annuities to ſuch public 

creditors 
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creditors as ſhould think proper to exchange the 
ſecurity of the crown, for that of the South-Sea 


Company, with the emoluments which might re- 


ſult from their commerce. 
While this affair was in agitation, the Rock of 


the South-Sea Company roſe from one hundred 
and thirty to near four hundred pounds; and, in 


order to raiſe it ſtill higher, Blount, the projector 


of the ſcheme, circulated a report, on the paſſing 
of the bill, that Gibraltar and Minorca would be 


exchanged, as it is to be wiſhed they had, for ſome 


places in Peru, by the ceſſion of which, the Bri- 


tiſh trade to the South Sea would be much en- 
larged. In conſequence of this rumour, which 
operated like contagion, by exciting hopes of pro- 
digious dividends, the ſubſcription-books were no 


ſooner opened, than perſons of all ranks and con- 


ditions, as well as all ages and ſexes, crowded to 
the South-Sea' Houſe, eager to become proprietors 
of ſtock. The firſt purchaſes were, in a few 
week, ſold for double the money paid for them; 
and the deluſion, or rather the infatuation, was 
carried ſo far, that ſtock ſold, at laſt, for ten times 
its original value. New projeftors ſtarted up 
every day, to ayail themſelves of the avarice and 
a of the nation; and the Welch Copper- 

Company, 
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Company, the York- -building Company, and many 


others were formed. 


No intereſted project was ſo abſurd as not to 


meet with encouragement, during the public de- 
lirium; but the South-Sea Scheme continued to 
be the object of attraction. At length, however, 
to uſe the phraſe of the times, the bubble began 
to burſt. It was diſcovered, that thoſe who were 


thought to be in the ſecret, had diſpoſed of all 


their ſtock while the tide was at its heighth. . A 
general alarm was ſpread. Every one wanted td 
ſell, and nobody to buy, except at a very reduced 
price. The ſtock fell as rapidly as it had riſen, 


and to the loweſt cbb; ſo that, in a littk time, 


nothing was to be ſeen but the direful effects of 
Its violence, —the wreck of private fortunes, and 
the bankruptcy of merchants and trading com- 


panies! nor any thing to be heard but the 1avings ' 


of diſappointed ambition; the execrations of beg- 
gared avarice; the pathetic wailings of innocent 


. credulity, of grief, and unexpected poverty, of 


the frantic howlings of deſpair! The timely in- 
terpoſition, and ſteady wiſdom of parliament only 
could have prevented a national bankruptcy. 

A committee of the houſe of commons was 
choſen by ballot, to examine all the books, papers, 
and proceedings relative to the execution of the 


South- 
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South-Sea act; and this committee diſcovered, 
that before any ſubſcription could be made, a fic- 
tit ious ſtock of five hundred and ſeventy-four thou- 
ſand pounds had been diſpoſed of by the directors, 
in order to facilitate the paſſing of the bill. Mr. 
Aiflabie, chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
ſhared largely in that ſtock, was expelled the houſe 
of commons, and committed to the tower, for 
having promoted the deſtructive execution of “ the 
South-Sea ſcheme, with a view to his own exor- 
bitant profit; and having combined with the di- 
rectors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of 
pablic credit.“ Mr. ſecretary Craggs and his fa- 
ther, alſo great delinquents, died before they un- 
der went the cenſure of the houſe; but the commons 
reſolved, nevertheleſs, that Mr. Craggs, ſenior, 
was a notorious accomplice with Robert Knight, 
treaſurer to the South-Sea Company, and ſome of 
the directors, in carrying on their ſcandalous prac- 
tices ; and, therefore, that all the eſtate of which 
he was poſſeſſed, at the time of his death, ſhould 
be applied towards the relief of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers by the South-Sea ſcheme.” The eſtates of 
the directors were alſo confiſcated by act of parlia- 
ment, and directed to be applied to the ſame pur- 


poſe, after a certain allowance was deducted for 
each 
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each direCtor, according to his conduCt and cir- 8 


cumſtances. 
The commons, having thus puniſhed the chief 
promoters of this iniquitous ſcheme, by ſtripping 
them of their ill got wealth, proceeded to repair, 
as far as poſſible, the miſchiefs it had occaſioned. 
They accordingly prepared a bill for that purpoſe. 
On the inquiries relative to the framing of this bill 
it appeared, © That the whole capital ſtock of the 
South-Sea Company, at the end of the year 1720, 


amounted to thirty-ſeyen millions eight hundred 


thouſand pounds; that the ſtock allotted to all the 
proprietors did not exceed twenty-four millions 


five hundred thouſand pounds; that the remaining 


capital ſtock belonged to the company in their 
corporate capacity, being the profit ariſing from 
the execution of the fradulent ſtock-jobbing 
ſcheme. Out of this, it was enacted, that ſeven 
millions ſhould be paid to the public ſufferers. It 
was likewiſe enacted, that ſeveral additions ſhould 
be made to the flock of the proprietors, out of 
that poſſeſſed by the company in their own right; 


and that, after ſuch diſtributions, the remaining 


capital ſtock ſhould be divided among the pro- 
prietors.“ By theſe wiſe and equitable regulations, 


public credit was reſtored, and the ferment of the _ 


nation gradually ſubſided, | 
1 CHAP 
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' OF GEORGE THE SECOND, AND HIS MIN1s- 
TER, SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, A. D. 1727. 


_ UPON the death of George I., his ſon, George 
II., aſcended the throne; of inferior abilities to 
the late king, and conſequently ſtill more ſtrongly 
attached to his dominions on the Continent. 

Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt mi- 
niſter of England when George . died; and ſome 
differences having happened between him and the 
prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon 
the acceſſion of the latter to the crown, that Sir 
Robert would be diſplaced. That might have 
been the caſe could another perſon have been found 


equally capable, as he was, to manage the houſe 
of commons, and to gratify that predilection for 


Hanover, which George II. inherited from his 
father. No miniſter ever underſtood better the 
temper of the people of England, and none per- 
haps ever tried it more. He filled all places of 
power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt the houſe of 
commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace 
was his darling object, becauſe he thought that 

war, 
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war mult be fatal to his power. During his long 
adminiſtration, he never loſt a queſtion that he 


was in earneſt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was 
the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock to his power; 


and even that he could have carried had he not 


been afraid of the ſpirit of the people without doors, 


which might have either produced an inſurrection, 
or endangered his intereſt in the next general 


election. 


Walpole, however, was never known to at- 


tempt any perverſion of the known laws of the 
kingdom. He was ſo far from checking the free- 
dom of debate in parliament, that he bore with 
equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that was 
thrown out to his face. He concluded a maſterly 
ſpeech in the houſe of commons, concerning pa- 
triotiſm, with the following expreſſions. Gen 
tlemen,” faid he, have talked a great deal of 


patriotiſin ; a venerable virtue, when duly prac- 
tiſed; but I am ſorry to obſerve, that of late it 
has been ſo much hackneyed, that it is in danger: 
of falling into diſgrace. The very idea of true pa- 
triotiſm is loſt, and the term has been proſtituted 


to the worſt of purpoſes. A patriot ! why pa- 


triots ſpring up like muſhrooms, I could raiſe 
fifty of them within the four-and-twenty hours. I 


have raiſed, many of them in a night, It is but re- 


fuſing | 
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fuſing to gratify an unreaſonable or an inſolent de- 
mand, and up ſtarts a patriot.” 

With regard to the king's own perſonal con- 
cern in public matters, Walpole was rather his 
miniſter than his favourite; and his majeſty often 
hinted to him, as Walpole himſelf has been heard 
to acknowledge, that he was reſponſible for all the 
meaſures of government. 


—— HD 


CHAP. IXXXIL 
CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, BY 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


I MUCH queſtion whether an impartial charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Walpole will or can be tranſmitted 
to poſterity ; for he governed this kingdom ſo long, 
that the various paffions of mankind mingled, and 
in a manner incorporated themſelves, with every 
thing that was faid or written concerning him, 
Never was man more flattered nor more abuſed ; 
and his long power was probably the chief cauſe of 
both. I was much acquainted with him, both in 
his public and his-private life. I mean to do im- 
partial juſtice to his character; and therefore my 
picture 


e 
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picture of him will, perhaps, be more like him 
than it will be like any of the other pictures drawn ' 
of him. 

In private life he was good-natured, chearful, 
ſocial ; inelegant in his manners, looſe in his mo- 
rals. He had a coarſe, ſtrong wit, which he was 
too free of for a man in his ſtation, as it is always 
inconſiſtent with dignity. He was very able as a 
miniſter, but without a certain elevation of mind, 
neceſſary for great good or great miſchief, Pro- 
fuſe and appetent, his ambition was ſubſervient to 


his defire of making a great fortune. He had 


more of the Mazarin than of the Richelieu. He 
would do mean things for profit, and never thought 
of doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the beſt parliament man, and the 
ableſt manager of parliament, that I believe ever 
lived, An artful, rather than an eloquent ſpeaker, 
he ſaw, as by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed or receded accordingly. So clear in 
ſtating the moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in the 
finances, that whilſt he was ſpeaking, the moſt 
ignorant thought that they underſtood what they 
really did not., Money, not prerogatiye, was the 
chief engine of his adminiſtration; and he em- 
ployed it with a ſucceſs which in a manner diſ- 
graced humanity, He was not, it is true, the in- 

N ventor 
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ventor of that ſhameful method of governing, 
which had been gaining ground inſenſibly ever ſince 
Charles II. but with uncommon ſkill and un— 
ÞHounded profuſion, he brought it to that perfec- 
tion, which at this time diſhonours and diſtreſſes 
this country, and which (if not checked, and God 
knows how it can be now checked) muſt ruin it. 

Beſides this powerful engine of government, he 
'had a moſt extraordinary talent of perſuading and 
working men up to his purpoſe, A hearty kind 
of frankneſs, which ſometimes ſeemed impudence, 
made people think that he let them into his ſecrets, 
whilſt the impoliteneſs of his manners ſeemed to 
atteſt his ſincerity. When he found any body 
proof againſt pecuniary temptations, which, alas! 
was but ſeldom, he had recourſe to a ftill worſe 
art; for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of 
public virtue, and the love of one's country, call- 
ing them „Flights of claſſical learning;” de- 
clearing himſelf at the ſame time, © No faint, no 
Spartan, no reformer.” . 

He would frequently aſk young fellows, at their 
firſt appearance in the world, while their honeſt 
hearts were yet untainted, “ Well, are you to be 
an old Roman; a patriot? You will foon come 
off of that, and grow wiſer.” And thus he was 


more dangerous to the morals than to the liberties 
; | of 
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of his country, to which I am perſuaded he meant 
no ill in his heart. : 

He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe of women, 
and in ſome inſtances indecently ſo. He was ex- 
ceflively open to flattery, even of the groſſeſt kind, 


and from the coarſeſt bunglers of that vile pro- 


feſſion; which engaged him to paſs moſt of his 
leiſure and jovial hours with people, whoſe blaſted 
characters reflected upon his own. He was loved 
by many, but reſpected by none; his familiar and 
illiberal mirth and raillery leaving him no dignity, 
He was not vindictive, but on the contrary, very 
placable to thoſe who had injured him the moſt, 
His good humour, good nature, and beneficence, 
in the ſeveral relations of father, huſband, maſter, 
and friend, gained him the warmeſt affections 
of all within that circle. | 

His name will not be recorded in hiſtory among 
the “ beſt men,” or the © beſt miniſters ;” but 
much leſs ought it to be ranked among the worſt, | 


N; 
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OF THE REBELLION WHICH BROKE OUT IN 
SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1745. | 


ON the fourteenth of July, 1745, the Pre- 
tender's eldeſt fon ſailed for Scotland in a ſmall 


| frigate, and landed there on the twenty- ſeventh of 


July. He ſoon obtained a conſiderable force, and 
proceeding through ſeveral parts of Scotland, had 
his father proclaimed king, while he himſelf aſ- 
ſumed the title of prince-regent. He took ſe- 
veral places, and gained ſome advantages over the 
King's forces ſent againſt him; but at length the 
duke of Cumberland, at that time the favourite of 
the Engliſh army, put himſelf at the head of the 
troops at Edinburgh, which conſiſted of about 
fourteen thouſand men, He reſolved, therefore, to 
come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible ; and marched 
forward, while the young adventurer retired at his 
approach. The duke advanced to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined by the duke of Gordon, and 
ſome other lords attached to his family and cauſe, 
After having refreſhed his troops there for ſome 
time, he renewed his march; and in twelve days 


came upon the banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 
3 This 
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This was a place, where the rebels might have 
diſputed his paſſage; but they ſeemed now totally 
void of all counſel and ſubordination, without con- 
duct, and without expeCtation. The duke ſtill 
proceeded in his purſuit; and, at length, had ad- 
vice that the enemy had advanced from Inverneſs 
to the plain- of Culloden, which was about nine 
miles diſtant, and there intended to give him 
battle. | 

On this plain the Highlanders were drawn up 
in order of battle, to the number of eight thouſand: 
men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with fome pieces 
of artillery, The battle began about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, The cannon of the king's army 
did dreadful execution among the enemy, while 
theirs, being but ill ſerved, was ineffectual. One 
of the great errors in all the Pretender's warlike 
meaſures, was his ſubjecting undiſciplined troops 
to the forms of artful war, and thus reprefling 
their native ferocity, from which alone he could 
hope for ſucceſs. After they had ſtood the Engliſh 
fire for ſome time, they, at length, became im- 
patient for cloſer engagement; and about five hun- 
dred of them attacked the Engliſh left wing, with 
their accuſtomed fierceneſs. The firſt line being 
diſordered by this onfet, two battalions advanced 
io ſupport it, aud galled the enemy by a terrible 
| "7 -: and 
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and cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time the dra- 
goons under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, 
_ pulling down a park wall that guarded the enemy's 
flank, and which the rebels had left but feebly de- 
fended, fell in among them, ſword in hand, with 
great ſlaughter. In leſs than thirty minutes they 
were totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wounded and lain, to the number of above 
three thouſand men, | 

Civil war is in itſelf terrible, but ſtill more ſo 
when heightened by cruelty. How guilty ſoever 
men may be, it is ever the buſineſs of a ſoldier to 
remember, that he is only to fight an enemy that 
oppoſes him, and to ſpare the ſupplicant. This 
victory was in every reſpect complete; and hu- 
manity to the conquered would even have made it* 
glorious, T he conquerors often refuſed mercy to 
wretches, who were defenceleſs or wounded; and 
ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe employ- 
meat of the executioner. 

Thus ſunk all the hopes and ambition of the 
young adventurer, One ſhort hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and reduced him 
from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn outcaſt, 
ſhunned by all mankind, except ſuch as ſought to 
take his life, To the good-natured, ſubſequent 

diſtreſs often atones for former guilt; and 
| | þ __ while 


\ 


„ 
while reaſon. would repreſs humanity, yet our 
hearts plead in favour of the wretched, The duke, 
immediately after the deciſive ation at Culloden,. 
ordered ſix and thirty deſerters to be executed. 
The conquerors. ſpread terror wherever they came; 
and, after a ſhort time, the whole country round. 
was one ſcene of {laughter, deſolation, and plunder.. 
Juſtice ſeemed forgotten, and vengeance aſſumed 
the name.. | 
In the mean time, the unhappy fugitive adven- 
turer wandered from mountain to mountain, a: 
wretched ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the reſult. 
of his ill- guided ambition. He now underwent a 
ſimilarity of adventures with Charles II., after the 
defeat at Worceſter. He ſometimes found refuge 
in caves and cottages without attendants, and ex- 
poſed to the mercy of peaſants, who could pit y- 
but not ſupport him. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, 
with one or two companions of his diſtreſs, con- 
tinually purſued by the troops of the conqueror,, 
thirty thouſand pounds being offered for his head. 
Sheridan, an Iriſh ad venturer, was the perſon who: 
kept moſt faithfully by bim, and inſpired him with 
courage to ſupport ſuch incredible hardſhips. He 
was obliged to truſt his life to the ficelity of above 
fifty individuals. One day, having walked from 
morning till night, preſſed by hunger, and worn 
N 4 © | out 
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| and clothes. 


with the blood of his adherents. 


„ 

out with fatigue, he ventured to enter an houſe, 
the owner of which he well knew was attached 
ce The ſon of your king,” 
ſaid he, entering, comes to beg a bit of bread, 
I know your preſent attachment to 
my adverſaries, but 1 believe you have ſufficient 
honour not to abuſe my confidence, or to take the 
advantage of my misfortunes, Take theſe rags, 
which have for ſome time been my only covering, 
and keep them, You may, probably, reſtore 
them to me, one day, when ſeated on the throne 
oi the kings of Great Britain.” His hoſt was 
touched with his diſtreſs, aſſiſted him as far as he 
was able, and never divulged his ſecret. 

In this manner he wandered among the frightful 
wilds of Glengary, for near ſix months, often 
hemmed round by his purſuers, but ſtill finding 
ſome expedient to fave him from captivity and 
death. At length a privateer of St. Malo, hired 
by his adherents, atrived in Lochnanach, in which 
he embarked for France, and (afely landed on the 
coaſt of Brittany. 

While the prince thus led a wandering and ſo- 
litary life, the ſcaffolcs and the gibbets were bathed 
Seventeen of- 
ficers of the rebel army were executed on Ken- 
nington Common, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, 


Toes 


don, whoſe conſtancy in death gamed more pro- 
ſelytes to their cauſe than perhaps their victories 


could have done. Nine were executed in the 


ſame manner at Carliſle; fix at Brumpton ; ſeven 
at Penrith; and eleven at Vork. A few obtained 
pardons; and a conſiderable number were tranſ- 


ported to the plantations. The earls of Kilmar- 


nock and Cromartie, with the Lord Balmerino, 
were tried by their peers, and found guilty. Cro- 
martie was pardoned. The other two were be- 
headed on Tower-Hill. Kilmarnock, either from 
conviction, or from the hope of à pardon, owned 
his crime, and declared his repentance of it. On 
the other hand, Balmerino, who had from his 
youth been bred to arms, died in a more daring 
manner. When his fellow ſufferer, as com- 
manded, bid God bleſs king George, Balmerino 
ſtill held faſt to his principles, and cried out, God 
bleſs king James, and ſuffered with the urmoſt in- 
trepidity. Lord Lovat, and Mr. Radcliffe, the 
titular earl of Derwentwater, ſuffered the ſame fate 
with equal reſolution. 

Thus ended a rebellion, dictated by youth and 
preſumption, and conduCted without art or reſo- 
lution. The family of Stuart found fortune be- 
come more adverſe, at every new ſolicitation of 
her favours. Let private men, who complain of 
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the miſeries of this life, only turn to the viciſſi- 


tudes in that family, and learn to bleſs God, and 
be happy. 


„ HR AP. TIXKSXIV. 


OF THE PUNISHMENT INFLICTED ON DAMIEN 
FOR ATTEMPTING TO ASSASSINATE THE 
FRENCH KING. 


WHILE the Engliſh miniſtry, in compliance 
with the voice of the people, were bringing to 
puniſhment admiral Byng, whom they conſidered 


'as the cauſe of their greateſt misfortunes, and 


with whom they hoped their misfortunes would 
expire, the French were enjoying the tortures of 
a maniac, who had attempted to kill their king, by 
ſtabbing him with a penknife between the fourth 
and fifth ribs, as he was ſtepping into his coach, 
On. this fanatical wretch, named Francis Damien, 
whoſe gloomy mind had always bordered upon 
madnefs, and whoſe underſtanding was now evi 
dently diſordered by the diſputes hetween the king 
and the parliament relative to religion, was prac- 
tiſed, without effect, every refinement in cruelty 
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that human invention could ſuggeſt). in order to 
extort a confeſſion of the reaſons that induced him - 
to make an attempt upon the life of his ſovereign, 
He maintained a ſullen filence in the midſt of the 
moſt exquiſite torments,, or expreſſed his agony 
only in frantic ravings. And his judges, tired 
out with his obſlinacy, at laſt thought proper to 
terminate his ſufferings by a death ſhocking to 
humanity; which, although the act of a people 
who pride themſelves in civility and refinement, 
might fill the heart of ſavages with horror. He 


was conducted to the Greve, the common place 


of execution, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the po- 
pulace; ſtripped naked, and faſtened to the ſcaf- 
fold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur. His thighs, legs, 
and arms were torn with red-hot piucers; boiling 
oil, melted lead, roſin, and ſulphur, were poured 
into the wounds; and, to complete the awful ca- 
taſtrophe, tight ligatures being tied round his 
limbs, he was torn to pieces by young and vi- 
gorous horſes. 5 
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CHAP. LXXXV, 


OF THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND 


ON the twenty-fifth day of October, 1760, 
George II. wichout any previous diſorder, was 
found by his domeſtic ſervants expiring in his 
chamber. He had ariſen at his uſual hour, and 
obſerved to his attendants, that, as the weather 
was fine, he would walk out. In a few minutes 
after this, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
upon the floor. The noiſe of his fall brought 
his. attendants into the room. who lifted him 
into bed, where he deſi red, in a faint voice, that 
the princeſs Amelia might be ſent for; but before 
her arrival he expired, in the 77th year of his age, 
and the 33d of his reign, in the midſt of victory; 
and at that very pei iod, when the univerſal enthu- 
ſiaſm of conqueſt began to ſubſide into more ſober 
reflections. If any monarch was happy in the 
peculiar mode and time of his death, it was he. 
The factions, which had been nurſing in his reign, 
had not yet come to maturity; and all their viru- 

lence threaten«d to fall upon his ſucceſſors. 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on 
no head, but his predilection for his electoral do- 
| minions. 
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minions. He never could ſeparate an idea that 
there was any difference between them and his 
regal dominions; and he was ſometimes ill enough 
advifed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to par- 
liament. We are, however, to remember, that 
his people gratified him in this partiality, and that 
he never acted by power or prerogative. He was 
juſt rather than generous; and in matters of - 
conomy, either in his ſtate, or his houſehold, he 
was willing to connive at abuſes, if they had the 
fanQion of law and cuſtom. By this means, thoſe 
miſmanagements about his court were multiplied 
to an enormous degree, and even under clerks in 
offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than their 
legal ſalaries or perquiſities could raiſe. He was 
not very acceſſible to converſation, and therefore 
it was no wonder that, having left Germany after 
he had attained to man's. eſtate, he ſtill retained 
foreign notions both of men and things. In go- 
vernment he had no favourite; for he parted with _ 
Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with great in- 

difference, and ſhewed very little concern at the 
fubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. This 
quality may be deemed a virtue, as it contributed 
greatly to the internal quiet of his reign, and pre- 
vented the people from loading the king with my 


1 


faults of his miniſters, 


5 ] 8 

In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but. 
placable, fearleſs of danger, fond of military pa- 
rade, and enjoyed the memory of campaigns in, 
which he ſerved. when young. His affeRions, ei- 
ther public or private, were never known to in- 
terfere with the ordinary courſe. of juſtice; and 
though his reign was diſtracted by party, the conrts 
of juſtice were never better filled than under him. 
This was a point in which all factions. were. 
agreed. 


E HA Pr. EXXXVT.. 
or GEORGE THE THIRD, AND THE RESIe- 
NATION OF MR, PITT: 


GEORGE III., the eldeſt ſon of Frederic 

prince of Wales, was born on the 4th of June 

1738, and proclaimed king of Great Britain on 
the 26th of October 1760. He aſcended the throne 
with great advantages. His. being a native of 
England prejudiced the people in his favour, He 
was in the bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and 
comely, and at the time of his acceſſion, Great 
Britain 
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Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and 
proſperity. The firſt acts of his reign. ſeemed 
alſo calculated to convince the public, that the- 
death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the opera- 
tions. of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the 
iſland of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of France, ſury 
rendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under 
commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon; as did 9 
the important fortreſs of Pandicherry, in the Eaſt 
Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. . 
The operations againſt the French Weſt Indies 
ſtill continued under general Monckton, lord Rollo, 
and Sir James Douglas; and in 1762, the iſland 
of Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with 
the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent; 
and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Bri- 
tiſh arms with inconceivable rapidity. 

In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted 
the war againſt France with ſuch eminent ability, 
and who had received.the beſt information of the 
hoſtile” intentions, and private intrigues of the 
court of, Spain, propoſed in council an immediate 
declaration of war againſt that kingdom. Giving 
full ſcope to his patriotiſm, he warmly exclaimed, 
This is the time for humbling the whole houſe 
of Bourbon! and if the glorious opportunity is 
let ſlip, we ſhall in vain look for another. Their 

united 
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united power, if ſuffered to gather ſtrength, will 
baffle our moſt vigorous efforts, and poſitbly 
plunge us into the gulph of ruin. We muſt not 
allow them a moment to breathe. Self preſerva- 
tion bids us cruſh them, before they can combine 
or recollect themſelves.” This popular minifter, 
however, was overruled in the- council, all the 
members of which declared themſelves of a con- 
trary opinion, excepting his brother-in law, earl 
Temple. | 

Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence ; 
and it was ſuppoſed that the earl of Bute, who had 
a conſiderable ſhare in directing the education of 
the king, had acquired an aſcendancy in the royal. 
favour. He, therefore, haughtily ſaid, © That as 
he was called to the miniſtry by the voice of the 
people, to whom he conſidered himſelf as account- 
able for his conduct, he would no longer remain 
in a ſituation, which made him reſponſible for 
meaſures he was no longer allowed to guide.” 

Mr. Pitt, conformable to his declared reſolution, 
carried the ſeals of his office to the king; not 
without hopes, as is believed, that he would be 
deſired to retain them. But his majeſty received 
the ſeals from his miniſter with eaſe and dignity, 
with a magnanimity equal to his own. He ex- 
preſſed his regret for the loſs of ſo able a ſervant, 
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at a time when abilities for public buſineſs were 
ſo much required; but he did not ſolicit him to 
reſume his office. - Little prepared for a behaviour 
ſo firm, yet full of condeſcenſion, the haughty ſe- 


cretary is ſaid to have burſt into tears. This was 


the time for conciliation between the youthful ſo- 


vereign and his greateſt ſubject, if the higheſt +. 
ability to ſerve the ſtate can entitle a ſubject to 


that diſtinction. But a ſubject, though a good 
one, may be too great. The king choſe, and per- 
haps wiſely, to abide by the opinion of the majority 
of his council, He accepted Mr, Pitt's refigna- 
tion, ſettled upon him a penſion of three thouſand 


pounds a-year for three lives, and conferred the 


title of baroneſs on his lady, he himſelf declining 
the honour of nobility, but willing that it ſhould 
deſcend to his offspring. 


Theſe advantages and honours had onqueſtions : 


ably been well deſerved by his public ſervices; but 
his acceptance of them greatly leſſened his popu- 
larity, and many arts were employed to produce 


this effect. A very conſiderable degree of dif- 


content, notwithſtanding, prevailed in the nation, 
on account of his removal from power; and it 
was certainly extremely natural, that the people 
ſhould behold, with the utmoſt. regret, the re- 
moval of a miniſter from the direction of public 

affairs, 
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affairs, of whoſe abilities and integrity they had 
the higheſt opinion, and in the midſt of a war, 
which, he had conducted with ſo much honour to 
himfelf and to his country, and in a manner that. 
had excited the aſtoniſhment of Europe. 


/ 
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CHAP. EXXXVIL 


CHARACTER OF MR, PITT<.. 


THE ſecretary ſtood alone. Modern degene- 
racy had not reached him. Original and unac- 
commodating, the features of his charaCter had. 
the hardihcod. of: antiquity.. His auguſt. mind. 
over-awed majeſty itſelf, No ſtate chicanery, no 
narrow ſyſtem of vicious politics, no idle conteſt 
for miniſterial. victories, ſunk, him to the vulgar 
level of the great; but over-bearing, perſuaſive. 
and impraQticable, his object was England, hisambi- 
tion was. fame. Without dividing, he deſtroyed. 
party.; without corrupting, he made a_venal age 
unanimous. France funk. beneath him. With. 
one hand he ſmote the houſe of. Bourbog, and 
wielded in the other the democracy of England, 


The ſight of his mind. was infinite; and his ſchemes 
| were 
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were to affect, not England, not the preſent age 
only, but Europe and poſterity. Wonderful were 
the means by which theſe ſchemes were accom- 
pliſhed; always ſeaſonable, always adequate, the 


' ſuggeſtions of an underſtanding animated by ar- 


dour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable 
and indolent were unknown to him. No domeſtic 
difficulties, no domeſtic weakneſs reached him; 
but aloof from the ſordid occurrences of life, and 
unſullied by its intercourſe, he came occaſionally 
into our ſyſtem, to counſel and to decide. 

A character ſo exalted, ſo ftrenuous, fo various, 
ſo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a corrupt age, and the 
treaſury trembled at the name of Pitt through all 
her claſſes of venality. Corruption imagined, in- 
deed, that ſhe had found defects in this ſtateſman, 
and talked much of the inconſiſtency of his glory, 
and much of the ruin of his victories; but the 
hiſtory of his country, and the calamities of the 
enemy, anſwered and refuted her. | 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents. 
His eloquence was an æra in the ſenate, peculiar 
and ſpontaneous, familiarly expreſſing gigantic 
ſentiments and inſtinctive wiſdom ; not like the 
torrent of Demoſthenes, or the ſplendid conflagra- 
tion of Tully; it reſembled ſometimes the thunder, 

and 
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and ſometimes the muſic of the ſpheres. He did 
not conduct the underſtanding through the painful 
ſubtility of argumentation; nor was he for ever on 
the rack of exertion; Lut rather lightened upon the 
ſubject, and reached the point by the flaſhings of 
the mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, were felt, 
but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man ſome- 
thing that could create, ſubvert, or reform ; an 
underſtanding, a ſpirit, and an eloquence, to ſum- 
mon mankind to ſociety, or to break the bonds of 
flavery aſunder, and. to rule the wilderneſs of free 
minds with unbounded authority; ſomething that 
could eſtabliſh or overwhelm empire, and ſtrike a 
blow in the world that ſhould reſound through , 
the univerſe. 
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C HA p. LXXXVIII. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's CHARACTER OF 
MR. PITT. 


MR. PITT owed his riſe to the moſt con- 

fid:rable poſts and power in this kingdom, fingly 
to his own abilities. In him they ſupplied the 
want 


a 
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want of birth and fortune, which latter in others. 


too often ſupply the want of the former. He was 


a younger brother of a very new family, and his 
fortune only an annuity of one hundred pounds a 
year. 
The army was his oniginal deſtination, and a cor- 
netcy of horſe his firſt and only commiſſion in its 
Thus unaſſiſted by favour or fortune, he had no 


powerful protector to introduce him into buſineſs, 


and (if I may uſe that expreſſion) to do the ho- 
nours of his parts; but their own ſtrength was 
fully ſufficient. FA 

His conſtitution refaſed him the uſual pleaſures, 
and his genius forbade him the idle diffipations of 
youth; for ſo early as at the age of ſixteen, he 
was the martyr of an hereditary gout, - He there- 
fore employed the leiſure which that tedious and 
painful diſtemper either procured or allowed him, 
in acquiring a great fund of premature and uſeful 
knowledge. Thus, by the unaccountable relation 
of cauſes and effects, what ſeemed the greateſt mis- 
fortune of his life was, perhaps, the principal 
cauſe of its ſplendor; 

His private life was ſtained by no vices, nor ſul- 
lied by any meanneſs. All his ſentiments were 
liberal and elevated. His ruling paſſion was an un- 
bounded ambition, which, when ſupported by. great 

abili- 
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abilities, and crowned by great ſucceſs, make what 
the world calls “a great man.” He was haughty, 
imperious, impatient of contradiction, -and over- 
bearing; qualities which too often accompany, 
but always clog great ones, | 

* He had manners and addreſs; but one might 
diſcern' through them too great a conſciouſneſs 
of his own ſuperior talents, He was a moſt agree. 
able and lively companion in ſocial life; and had 
ſuch a verſatility of wit, that he could adapt it to 
all ſorts of-converſation. He had alſo a moſt hap- 
py turn to poetry, but he ſeldom indulged, and 
feldom avowed it. 

He came young into parliament, and upon that 
great theatre ſoon equalled the oldeſt and the ableſt 
actors. His eloquence was of every kind, and 
he excelled in the argumentative as well as in the 
declamatory way. But his invectives were terri- 
ble, and uttered with ſuch energy of diction, and 
ſtern dignity of action and countenance, that he 
intimidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and 
the beſt able to encounter him.“ Their arms fell 
out of their hands, and they ſhrunk under the aſ- 
cendant which his genius gained over theirs. 

In that aſſembly, where the public good is fo 
much talked of, and private intereſt ſingly purſued, 
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* Hume Campbell, and Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield, 
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he ſet out with acting the patriot, and performed 
that part ſo nobly, that he was adopted by the 
public as their chief, or rather only unſuſpected, 


champion. 
\ 


The weight of his popularity, and his univer- 
fally-acknowledged abilities, obtruded him upon 
King George II. to whom he was perſonally ob- 
noxious He was made ſecretary of ſtate, In 
this difficult and delicate ſituation, which one 
would have thought muſt have reduced either the 
patriot or the miniſter to a deciſive option, he ma- 
naged with ſuch ability, that while he ſerved the 
king more effectually, in his moſt unwarrantable 
electoral views, than any former miniſter, how- 
ever unwilling, had dared to do, he ſtill preſerved 
all his credit and popularity with the public ; whom 
he aſſured and convinced, that the protection and 
defence of Hanover, with an army of ſeventy-five 
thouſand men in Britiſh pay, was the only poſſible 
method of ſecuring our poſſeſhons or acquiſitions 
in North America. So much eaſier is it to de- 
ceive than to undeceive mankind. 

His own difintereſtedneſs, and even contempt 
of money, ſmoothed his way to power, and pre- 
vented or ſilenced a great ſhare of thatenvy which 
commonly attends it. Moſt men think that they 
have an equal natural right to riches, and equal 

abilities 
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abilities to make the proper uſe of Janus but not 
very many of them have the neee to think 
themſelves qualified for power. 
Upon the whole, he will make a great and 
ſhining figure in the annals of this country, not- 
withſtanding the blot which his acceptance of threę 
thouſand pounds per annum penfion for three lives 
on his voluntary reſignation of the ſeals in the. firſt 
year of the preſent king, muſt make in his cha- 
racter, eſpecially as to the diſintereſted part of it. 
However, it muſt be acknowledged that he had 
thoſe qualities which none but a great man can 
have, with a mixture of thoſe failings which are 
the common lot of wretched and imperfect hu- 
man nature. | 


CHAP. LXXXIX. 


MR. BURKE'S CHARACTER OF MR. PITT. 


LORD CHATHAM is a great and celebrated 
name; a name that keeps the name of this coun- 
try W in every other on the globe, 


—— — © Clarum et venerabile nomen 
% Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat urbi,” 
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The venerable age of this great man, his merited 


rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid qualities, 
his eminent ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he fills in the 
eye of mankind, and, more than all the reſt, his 
fall from power, which, like death, canonizes and 
ſanctifies a great character, will not ſuffer me to 
cenſure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to 
flatter him; I am ſure I am not diſpoſed to blame 
him. Let thoſe who have betrayed him by their 
2dulation, inſult him with their malevolence. But 


what I do not preſume to cenſure, I may have 


leave to lament. 

For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me to be go- 
verned too much by general maxims. One or 
two of theſe maxims, flowing from an opinion 
not the moſt indulgent to our unhappy ſpecics, and 
ſurely a little too general, led him into meaſures that 
were greatly miſchievous to himſelf; and for that 
reaſon, among others, perhaps fatal to his country; 
meaſures, the effects of which J am afraid are for 
ever incurable. He made an adminiſtration ſa 
checkered and ſpeckled; he put together a piece 
of joinery fo croſſly indented and whimſically dove- 
tailed; a cabinet fo variouſly inlaid; ſuch a piece 


of diverſified moſaic, ſuch a teſſelated pavement 


without cement; here a bit of black ſtone, and 


O friends 


there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers; king's 
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friends and republicans; whigs and tories; trea- 
cherous friends and open enemies; that it was in- 
deed a very curious ſhow, but utterly unſafe to 
touch, and unſure to ſtand on. The colleagues 
whom he had aſſorted at the ſame boards ſtared at 
each other, and were obliged to aſk, “ Sir, your 
name, &c.“ It ſo happened, that perſons had a 
ſingle office divided between them, who had never 
| ſpoken to each other in their lives; until they 
found themſelves, they knew not how pigging to- 
' gether, heads and points, in the ſame truckle bed. 

In conſequence of this arrangement, having put 
ſo much the larger part of his enemies and oppo- 
ſers into power, the confuſion was ſuch, that his 
own principles could not poſſibly have any effect 
or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever 
he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from public cares, principles direMly 
contrary were ſure to predominate. When he had 
executed his plan, he had not an inch of ground 
to ſtand upon. When he had accompliſhed his 
ſcheme of adminiſtration, he was no longer a mi- 
niſter. . 
When his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without chart 
or compaſs. The gentlemen, his particular friends 


in various departments of miniſtry, with a confi- 
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dence in him which was juſtified, even in its ex- 
travagance, by his ſuperior abilities, had never, in 
any inſtance, preſumed on any opinion of their 
own. Deprived of his guiding influence, they 
were whirled about, the ſport of every guſt, and 


eaſily dripen into any port. And as thoſe who 
joined with them, in manning the veſſel, were the 


moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, meaſures, 
and character, and far the moſt art ful and moſt po- 
erful of the ſet, they eaſily prevailed, fo as to ſeize 
upon the moſt vacant, unoccupied, and derelict 
minds of his friends, and inſtantly they turned the 
veſſel wholly out of the courſe of his policy. As if it 
were to inſult as well as to betray him, even long 
before the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his adminiftra- 
tion, when every thing was publicly tranſacted, 
and with great parade, in his name, they made an 
act, declaring it highly juſt and expedient to raiſe 
a revenue in America, For even then, even before 
the ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while the 
weſtern horizon was in a blaze with his deſcending 
glory, on the oppoſite quarter of the heavens aroſe 
another luminary, (Charles Townſhend) and for 
his hour became lord of the aſcendant, who was of- 
ficially the re- producer of the fatal ſcheme, the un- 
fortunate act to tax America for a revenue. & 
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CHAP. XC. 


PETER THE THIRD, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 
IS DEPOSED, IMPRISONED, AND MURDERED, 
A. D. 1762. 


PETER III., grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke 
4 Holſtein, mounted the throne, poſſeſſed of an 
enthuſiaſtic admiration of his Pruſſian majeſty's 
virtues, to whom he gave peace, and whoſe prin- 
ciples and praCtices he ſeems to have adopted, as 
the directories of his future reign. He might 
have ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe peculi- 
arities, unpopular as they then were in Ruſſia; but 
in his rage for innovation, he made more regula- 
tions in a few weeks, than a prudent prince would 
have hazarded in a long reign. Being of a raſh 
and irregular turn of mind, he in many inſtances 
ſhocked the prejudices of his people, even while 
he conſulted their intereſts. 

He diſguſted both the ſoldiery and clergy, the 
two chief ſupports of abſolute ſway ; the former, 
by the manifeſt preference which he gave to his 
Holſtein guards, and to all officers of that coun- 
try; the latter, by his contempt of the Greek 
Church, and certain innovations in regard to ima- 
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ges, which made them apprehend the introduction 
of Lutheraniſm, in which he had been bred; but 
more eſpecially by an attempt to moderate the 
revenues of ecclefiaſtics, and his order that they 
ſhould no longer be “ diſtinguiſhed by beards.” 

Theſe were great cauſes of difcontent. But 
Peter's moſt dangerous misfortune aroſe from a 
domeſtic feud, from the boſom of his own family. 
He had long lighted his conſort, Catharine, of the 
houſe of Anhalt Zerbſt, a woman of a maſculine 
diſpofition and ſtrong underſtanding, by whoſe 
counſels he might have profited, and now openly 
lived with the counteſs of Woronzoff, neice to 
the chancellor of that name. To this lady he 
ſeemed to be devoted with ſo ſtrong a paſſion, that 
it was generally believed he had ſome thoughts of 
throwing the empreſs into a convent, and raiſing 
the counteſs to the partnerſhip of his throne. 

The diſſatisfied part of the nobility, clergy, and 
chief officers. of the army, taking advantage of 
this domeſtic diſſention, aſſembled and formally de- 
poſed the czar in his abſence, and inveſted Catha- 
rine with the imperial enſigns. She marched at 
their head in queſt of her huſband, who was ſolac- 
ing himſelf with his miſtreſs at one of his houſes 
of pleaſure, and expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize- at 
being told the ſceptre was departed from him. 

O 3 | When 
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When convinced of the fatel truth, he attempted 
to eſcape to Holſtein, but was ſeized and thrown 
into priſon, where he expired in a few days, of 
what is called an hæmorrhoidal cholic, to which he 
was ſaid to have been ſubject. After what had 
paſſed, his death occaſioned no ſpeculation. It 
was, indeed, an eyent univerſally expected. Prin- 
ces dethroned by their ſubjects are ſeldom allowed 
to languifh long in the gloom of a dungeon. The 
Jealouſy of the ſucceſſor, or the fears of ſome prin- 
cipal confpirator, commonly cut ſhort their mo- 
ments of trouble. | 

Catharine II., ſince ſo much celebrated for her 
liberal policy, began her reign with flattering pre- 
judices. Though a foreigner herſelf, ſhe wiſely 
diſmiſſed all foreigners from her fervice and confi- 
dence, She ſent away the Holſtein guards, and 
choſe: Ruſſians in their ſtead. - She revived their 
ancient uniform, which had been aboliſhed by Pe- 
ter III., and frequently condeſcended to appear in 
it, She reftored to the clergy their revenues; and, 
what was of no leſs importance, the privilege of 
wearing beards ! She conferred all the great offices 
of ſtate on native Ruſſians, and threw herſelf en- 
tirely on the affections of that people to whom ſhe 
_ owed her elevation. | 


CHAP. 


. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LATE UNFORTUNATE 
MATILDA, QUEEN OF DENMARK». 


CHRISTIAN VII., the preſent king of News 
mark, married his Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſ- 
ter, the princeſs Carolina-Matilda. But this al- 
liance, though it wore at firſt a very promiſing ap- 
pearance, yet had in the event a very unfortunate 
termination. This is partly attributed to the in- 
trigues of the queen-dowager, mother-in-law to 
the preſent king, who has a ſon named Frederic, 
and whom ſhe is repreſented as deſirous of raiſing 
to the throne. She poſſeſſes a great degree of diſ- 
ſimulation and low cunning; and when the prin- 
ceſs Carolina-Matilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe 
received her with all the appearance of friendſhip 
and affection, acquainting her with all the king's 
faults, and at the ſame time telling her, that ſhe 
would take every opportunity, as a mother, to 
aſſiſt her in reclaiming him. By this conduct ſhe 
became the depoſitary of all the young queen's ſe- 
crets, whilſt at the ſame time ſhe placed people 
about the king, to keep him conſtantly engaged'in 
all kinds of riot and diſhpation, to which ſhe knew 
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be was naturally too much inclined; and at length 
it was ſo ordered, that a miſtreſs was thrown in 
the king's way, whom he was perſuaded to keep 
igghis palace. | 
When the king was upon his travels, the queen- 
dowager uſed frequently to viſit the young queen 
Matilda; and, under, the maſk of friendſhip and 
affection, told her often of the irregularities and 
exceſſes, which the king had fallen into, in Hol- 
land, England, and France, and often perſuaded 
her not to live with him. But as ſoon as the king 
returned, the queen reproaching him with his con- 
duct, though in a gentle manner, his mother-in- 
law immediately took his part, and endeavoured 
to perſuade the king to give no ear to her councils, 
as it was preſuming in a queen of Denmark to 
direct the king. | | 
Queen Miatilda now began to diſcover the de- 
ſigns of the queen dowager, and afterwards lived 
upon very good terms with the king, who for a 
time was much reclaimed. The young queen, 
alſo, now aſſumed to herſelf. the part which the 
queen-dowager had been complimented with, in 
the management of public affairs. This ſtung the 
old queen to the quick; and her thoughts wers 
now entirely occupied with ſchemes of revenge. 


But her views of this kind at firſt appeared the 
more 


11 


more difficult to carry into execution, becauſe the 
king had diſplaced ſeveral of her friends who were 
about the court, who had been increaſing the 
national debt, in the time of the moſt profound 
peace, and who were rioting in the ſpoils of the 
public. However ſhe at length found means to 
gratify her revenge in a very ample manner. 

About the end of the year 1770, it was obſerved 
that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly re- 
garded by the king; the former as a favourite, 
and the latter as a miniſter, and that they paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported 
by her. This opened a new ſcene of intrigue at 
Copenhagen. All the diſcarded placemen. paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became 
the head and patroneſs of the party. Old count 
Moltke, an artful, diſplaced ſtateſman, andothers,. 
who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, 
perceiving that they had unexperienced young per- 
ſons to contend with, who, though they might 
mean well, had not ſufhcient knowledge and ca- 
pacity to conduct the public n, very ſoon pre- 
dicted their ruin. 

Struenſee and Brandt wanted to make a reform 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs at once, 
which ſhould have been the work of time; and 
thereby made a great number of enemies, among 

O 5 thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe intereſt it was, that things ſhould con- 
tinue upon the ſame footing that they had been 
for ſome time before. | 

After this, queen Matilda was delivered of a 
daughter, and as ſoon as the queen-dowager ſaw 
her, ſhe immediately turned her back, and, with a 
malicious ſmile, declared that the child had all the 
features of Struenſee; Which was corroborated by 
the queen's having been often ſeen to Tpoak with 
this miniſter in public, 

A great variety of falſe reports were now pro- 
pagated by the queen-Cowager and her friends 
againſt the reigning queen; and another report 
was alſo induſtriouſly ſpread, that the governing 
party had formed a deſign to ſuperſede the king, 
as being incapable of governing; that the queen 
was to be declared regent during the minority of 
her ſon; and that Struenſee was to be her prime 
miniſter. Whatever Struenſee did to reform the 
abuſes of the late miniſtry, was repreſented to the 
people as. ſo many attacks upon, and attempts to 
deſtroy the government of the kingdom. By ſuch 
means the people began to be greatly incenſed 
againſt this miniſter; and as he alſo wanted to 
make. a reform in the military, he gave great 
offence to the troops, at the head of which were 
ſome of the creatures of the queen-dowager, who 

took 
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took every opportunity to make their inferior 
officers belleve, that it was the deſign of Struenſee 
to change the whole ſyſtem of government. It 
muſt, indeed, be admitted, that this miniſter ſeems, 
in many reſpects, to have acted very unprecedent- 
edly, and to have been too much under the guidance 
of his paſſions. His principles alſo appear to have 
been of the libertine kind. 
Many councils were held between the queen 
dowager and her friends, upon the proper meaſures 
to be adopted for effectuating their deſigns; and it 
was at length reſolved to ſurprize the king in the 
middle of the night, and force him immediately to 
ſign an order, which was to be prepared in readi- 
neſs, for committing: the perſons before mention- 
ed to ſeparate priſons; to accuſe them of high 
treaſon in general, and in particular of a deſign to 


poiſon, or dethrone the king; and if that could 


not be properly ſupported by torture or otherwiſe, 
to procure witneſſes to confirm the report of 


a criminal commerce between the queen and. 


Struenſee, 

This was an undertaking of ſo hazardous a 
nature, that the wary count- Moltke and moſt of 
the queen-dowager's friends, who had any thing 
to "loſe, drew back, endeayouring to animate 
others, but excuſing themſelves from taking: any 
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open and acttve part in this affair. However, 
the queen-dowager, at laſt procured a ſufficient 
number of active inſtruments, for the execution 
of her deſigns. 
| On the ſixteenth of "RR 1772, a maſked 
ball was given at the court of Denmark. The 
king had danced at this ball, and afterwards played 
at quadrille with general Gahler, his lady, and 
_ counſellor Struenſee, brother to the count. The 
queen, after dancing, as uſual, one country dance 
Vith the king, gave her hand to count Struenſee 
during the remainder of the evening. She retired 
. about two in the morning, and was followed by 
him and count Brandt. About four the ſame 
morning, prince Frederic, who had alfo been at 
the ball, got up and dreſſed himſelf, and went with 
the queen-dowager to the king's bed-chamber, 
accompanied by general Eichſtedt, and count 
Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet-de- 
chambre to awake him, and in the midſt of. the 
ſurprize and alarm that this unexpected intruſion 
excited, they informed him, that queen Matilda 
and the two Struenſees were, at that inſtant, buſy 
in drawing up an act of renunciation of the crown, 
which they would immediately after compel him to 
ſign; and that the only means he could uſe to 
prevent fo imminent a danger, was to ſign thoſe 
orders 
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orders without loſs of time, which they had 
bought with them, for arreſting the queen and 


her accomplices. It is ſaid, that the king was 


not eaſily prevailed upon to ſign theſe orders; but 
he at length complied, though with reluctance and 
heſitation. 2 

Count Rantzau, and three officers, were diſ- 


patched at that untimely hour to the queen's apart- 


ments, and immediately arreſted her. She was 
put into one of the king's coaches, in which ſhe 
was conveyed to the caſtle of Cronenburg, together 
with the infant princeſs, attended by lady Moſt yn, 
and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the mean 
time, Struenſee and Brandt were alſo ſeized in 
their beds, and impriſoned in the citadel. Struen- 
ſee's brother, ſome of his adherents, and moſt of 
the members of the late adminiſtration, were ſeized 
the ſame night, to the number of about eighteen, 
and thrown into confinement. 

The government, after this, feemed to be lodged 
in the queen-dowager and her ſon, ſupported and 
aſſiſted by thoſe who had the principal ſhare in the 
revolution; while the king appeared to be little 
more than a pageant, whoſe perſon and name it 
was neceſſary occaſionally to make uſe of. 

All the officers, who had a hand in the revolu- 
tion, were immediately promoted, and an almoſt 

total 
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| total change took place, in all the departments cf 
adminiſtration. A new council was appointed, in 
which prince Frederic preſided, and a commiſſion 
of eight members, to examine the papers of the 
priſoners, and to commence a proceſs againſt them. 
The ſon of queen Matilda, the prince Royal, 
who was entered into the fifth year of his age, was 
put under the care of a lady of quality, who was 
appointed governefs, under the ſuperintendency of 
the queen-dowager. | 

Struenſee and Brandt were put in irons, and very 
rigorouſly treated in priſon. They both under- 
went long and frequent examinations, and at length 
received ſentence of death. They were beheaded 
on the twenty-eighth of April, 1772, having their 
right hand previouſly cut off ; but many of their 
friends and adherents were afterwards ſet at liberty. 
Struenſee, at firſt, had abſolutely denied having 
any criminal intercourſe with the queen. This, 
however, he afterwards confeſſed; though he is 
ſaid to have been induced to do it, only by the fear 
of torture. No meaſures were adopted by the court 
of Great Britain to clear up the queen's character 
in this reſpect. But in May, his Britannic majeſty | 
ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convoy that prin- 
ceſs to Germany, and appointed the city of Zell, 
in his electoral dominions, for the place of her 
future 
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future reſidence. She died there, of a malignant 


fever, on the tenth of May, 1775, aged 23 years 
and 10 months. | ; 
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OF THE CAVSE AND COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 


DURING the adminiſtration of Mr. Grenville, 
in 1765, bills paſſed for laying a ſtamp duty on 
the Britiſh colonies in America, which firſt laid 
the foundation of thoſe quarrels between the colo- 
nies and the mother country, which ended in a 
total ſeparation, This meaſure was no ſooner 
known in America, than inſurrections commenced 
there, and great murmurings at home. In conſe- 
quence of which the miniſtry retired, and the act 
was repealed. 

After the repeal of the ſtamp act, which was 
received with great joy in America, all things be- 
came quiet there. New duties, however, were 
ſoon after laid on paper, glaſs, tea, and other ar- 


ticles. But as a general combination ſeemed to 
be 
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be forming among the Americans, not to take any 
of thoſe commodities from the mother country, all 
theſe acts were alſo repealed, except the duties on 


tea, 4 


In order to induce the Eaſt- India company to 
become inſtrumental in enforcing the tea-duty in 


+ America, an act was paſſed, by which they were 


enabled to export their teas, duty free, to all 
places whatſoever. Several ſhips were accordingly 
freighted with teas for the different colonies by the 
company, which alſo appointed agents there, for 
the diſpoſal of that commodity. This was con- 
ſidered by the Americans as a ſcheme calculated 
merely :o circumvent them into a compliance with 
the revenue law, and thereby pave the way to an 
unlimited taxation. For it was eaſily compre- 
hended, that if the tea was once landed, and in the 
cuſtody of the conſignees, no aſſociations, nor 


other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its 


ſale and conſumption. And, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed, they ſaid, that when taxation was eſta- 
bliſhed in one inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in 
others. 2 | 

Theſe ideas being generally prevalent i in Ame- 
rica, it was reſolved by the coloniſts to prevent the 
landing of the tea-cargoes amongſt them, at what- 


ever hazard. Accordingly, three ſhips laden with 


tea 
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tea having arrived in the port of Boſton, in De- 
cember, 1773, a number of armed men, under the 
diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe ſhips, 
and in a few hours diſcharged their. whole cargoes 
of tea into the ſea, without doing any other damage, 
or offering any inrury to the captains or crews. 
Some ſmaller quantities of tea met, afterwards, with 
a ſimilar fate at Boſton, and a few other places; 
but in general, the commiſſioners for the ' ſale of 
that commodity were obliged. to relinquiſh their 
employments, and the maſters of the tea-veſlels, | 
from an apprehenſion of danger, returned again 
to England with their cargoes. At New York, 
indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a 
man of war. .But the perſons in the ſervice of 
government there were obliged to conſent to its 
being locked up from uſe. 

Theſe proceedings in America excited fo much 
indignation in the government of England, that 
on the thirty-firſt of March, 1774, an act was 
paſſed for removing the cuſtom-houſe officers from 
the town of Boſton, and ſhutting up the porr. 
Another act was ſoon after paſſed, for altering the 
conſtitution of Maſſachuſet's Bay and Quebec, ſo 
that the magiſtrates might be nn. by the 


| king of England, 


In 
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* this t of affairs, the Americans en- 
tered into agreement, not to trade with Great 
Britain, till theſe acts were repealed. At the ſame 
time, the delegates appointed from the Engliſh 
colonies, avowed their loyalty to his majeſty, but 
fupplicated him to order a change of meaſures. 
This petition of the congrefs was rejected, as well 
as an application of their agents to be heard at the 
bar of the houſe of commons. | 
The earl of Chatham, who had been long in an. 

infirm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe of 
lords, and expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his 
diſapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of American 
meaſures. He alſo made a motion for immediate · 
fy recalling the troops from Boſton, He repre- 
ſented this as a meaſure which ſhould be im- 
, mediately adopted; urging, that an hour then loſt, 

in allaying the ferment in America, might pro- 
| duce years of calamity. He atledged, that the 
preſent ſituation of the troops rendered them and 
the Americans continually liable to events, which 
would cut off the poſſibility of a reconciliation; 
but that this conciliatory meaſure would be well 
timed; and, as a mark of affection and good-will 
on our ſide, would remove all jealouſy and appre- 
henſion on the other, and inſtantaneouſly produce 
the happieſt effects to both. His lordſhip's 
; motion 
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motion was rejected by a large majority, as was. 
alſo a bill which he brought in ſoon after as ſet⸗ 
tling the American troubles. ENS 
The Americans, finding themſelves thus ta 
began to train their militia with great induſtry. 
They erected powder-mills in Philadelphia and 
Virginia, and began to prepare arms in. all the 
provinces; nor were theſe preparitions fruitleſs, 


as will evidently appear from what followed. 


n the nineteenth of April, 1775, general Gage 
detached. a party, to ſeize ſome military ſtorc? at 
Concord, in New England. Several ſkirmiſhes 
enſued, many were killed on both ſides, and the 
troops would probably have been all cut off, if a 
freſh body had not arrived to their relief. Arms 
were now taken up in every quarter, and they 
aſſumed the title of the United Colonies of America. 
Their firſt reſolutions were for raiſing an army, 
for eſtabliſhing an extenſive paper currency, and 
for ſtopping all exportations to thoſe places which 
ſtill retained their obedience, About 240 provin- 
cials next took the garriſon of Ticonderago and 
Crown point, without any loſs of men; and here 


they found plenty of military ſtores. Great Bri- 


tain increaſed her army, and fent over the generals 


Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. | 
| Theſe 
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Ihbeſe inimical proceedings did not terrify the 
congreſs, who encouraged the people of Maſſa- 
cChuſet's bay to reſume their chartered rights, 
ordered the blockade of Boſton to be continued, 
and, that they might ſecure Charles-town, in one 
night they raiſed very conſiderable works on Bun- 
ker's-hill. As ſoon as they were diſcovered in the 
morning, a heavy fire enſued from the ſhips, from 
the floating batteries, and from Cope's-hill in 
Boſton. The Americans bore this ſevere fire 
with great firmneſs, and appeared to go on with 
their buſineſs, as if no enemy had been near, nor 
any danger in the ſervice. About noon, General 
Gage cauſed a conſiderable body of troops to be 
embarked, under the command of Major-general 
Howe, and Brigadier-general Pigot; to drive the 
provincials from their works. This detachment, 
together with a reinforcement which it afterwards 
received, amounted in the whole to more than 
two thouſand mens The attack was begun by a 
molt ſevere fire of cannon and howitzers, under 
which the troops advanced very ſlowly towards 
the enemy, and halted ſeveral times, to afford an 
opportunity to the artillery to ruin the works, 
and to put the Americans into confuſion, The 
latter, however, threw ſome men into the houſes 
of Charles-town, which covered their right flank; 
by 


_ 
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by which means general Pigot, who commanded 


the left wing of the king's troops, was at once 
engaged with the lines, and with thoſe in the 
houſes. He attacked the Americans with great- 
ardour, who, on their part, ſuſtained a ſevere and 
continual fire of ſmall arms and artillery, with re- 
markable firmneſs and reſolution. They did not 
return a ſhot until the king's forces had approach- 
ed almoſt to the works, when a moſt dreadful fire 
took place, by. which great numbers of the Britiſh 
troops fell, and many of their officers. They. 
were thereupon thrown into diſorder; but being 
rallied, and again brought to the charge, they 
attacked the works of the Americans with fixed 
bayonets, and irreſiſtible fury, and forced them in 
every quarter. Many of the provincials were 
deſtitute of bayonets, and their ammunition is ſaid 
to have been expended; however, a number of 
them fought deſperately within the works, from 
which they were not driven without great dif- 
ficulty ; and they at length retreated flowly over 
Charles-town neck. Charles-town itſelf, during 
the action, was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and 
burnt to the ground. This was the firſt ſettle- 


ment made in the colony, and was conſidered as 


the mother .of Boſton; that town owing its birth 
and nurture to emigrants from the -former. 
| Chacles- 
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Charles-town was a large, handſome, and well. 
built town, both in reſpect to its public and private 
edifices. It contained about 400 houſes, and had 
a great trade. The loſs of the king's troops, in 
the action at Bunker's-hill, amounted to 226 


killed, and more than 800 wounded, n 
many officers. 


CHAP. XCIIL 


or THE RIOTS IN LONDON» A. D. 1780. 


THE middle of this year was diſtinguiſhed by 
one of the moſt diſgraceful exhibitions of religious 
bigotry that had ever appeared in this country; 
eſpecially if it be conſidered, as happening in 3n 
age, in which the principles of toleration were 
well underſtood, and very prevalent. An act of 
parliament had been lately , paſſed “ for relieving 
his majeſty's ſubjects, profeſſing the Romiſh reli- 
gion, from certain penalties and diſabilities, im- 
poſed upon them in the eleventh and twelfth years 
of the reign of king William III.“ This act was 
generally approved by men of ſenſe, and of liberal 

ſentiments, 
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fentiments, by whom the laws againſt Papiſts were 
juſtly deemed too ſevere. The act at firſt ſeemed 
to give little offence to perſons of any claſs in 
England ; but 4n Scotland it excited much indig- 


nation, though it did not extend to that kingdom. 


Reſolutions were formed to oppoſe any law for 
granting indulgencies to Papiſts in Scotland; and 
a Romiſh chapel was burnt, and the houſes of 
ſeveral people demoliſhed, in the city of Edin- 
burgh. 

The contagion of 3 at length a 
England. A number of perſons aſſembled them- 


ſelves together, with a view of promoting a peti- 


tion to parliament, for a repeal of the late act in 


favour of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed the title 
of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. They were chiefly 


Methodiſts, and bigoted Calviniſts, in the lower 
ranks of life; many of them well-intentioned 
perſons, and having a juſt diſlike to Popery, but 
not ſufficiently enlightened to conſider, that a ſpirit 
of perſecution was one of the worſt characteriſtics 
of that ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, and that this was, 
at leaſt, as odious in Proteſtants as in Papiſts. 
They continued to hold frequent meetings. , 
Lord George Gordon became their preſident, and 
they increaſed in numbers. At a time when the 


nation was ſurrounded with real dangers, the heads 


of 
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of theſe weak men were filled with nothing but the 
fear of Popery; and they even ſeemed to fancy 
that they were contending for religious liberty, 
when they were labouring to excite the legiſlature 
to prevent ſome of their fellow- ſubjects from 
worſhipping God according to the dictates of their 
conſciences. | 
The Proteſtant Aſſociation having at length 
agreed to a petition, which was ſaid to have been 
fubſcribed by more than one hundred thoufand 
perfons, the utmoſt induſtry having been uſed to 
procure names to it; it was reſolved, in order to 
give the more weight to their petition, that it 
ſhould be attended by great numbers of the peti- 
tioners in perſon; and a public advertiſement was 
iſſued for that purpoſe, ſigned by Lord George 
= Gordon. Accordingly, at leaſt fifty thouſand 
& perſons are ſuppoſed to have aſſembled with this 
view, on Friday the ſecond of June, in St. 
George's fields, from whence they proceeded, 
with blue cockades in their hats, with much order 
and regularity, to the Houſe of Commons, where 
their petition was preſented by their preſident. 
In the courſe of the day, ſeveral members of both 
houſes of parliament were groſly inſulted and ill- 
| treated by the populace; and a mob aſſembled 
the ſame evening, by which the Sardinian chapel 
* in 
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in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and another Romiſh 
chapel in Warwick ſtreet, Golden- ſquare, wers 
entirely demoliſhed. A party of the guards was 
then ſent for, to put a ſtop to the farther progreſs 
of theſe violences, and thirteen of the rioters were 
taken, five of whom were afterwards committed 
to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. On the 
Sunday following, another mob aſſembled, and 
deſtroyed a Popiſh chapel in Ropemaker's-alley, 
Moorfields. On the Monday they demoliſhed a 
ſchool-houſe, and three dwelling-houſes, in the 
ſame place, belonging to the Romiſh prieſts, with 
a valuable library of books. They alſo deſtroyed 
all the houſhold furniture of Sir George Saville, 
one of the moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom, 
becauſe he had brought in the bill in favour of the 
Papiſts, 

On Tueſday great numbers again afſembled 


about the parliament houſe, and behaved ſo tumy]- 


tuouſly, that both houſes thought proper to ad- 
journ, In the evening, a moſt daring and violent 
attempt was made to force open the gates of 


. Newgate, in order to releaſe the r oters who were 


confined there; and the keeper having refuſed to 
deliver them, his houſe was ſet on fire, the priſon 
was ſoon in flames, and great part of it conſumed, 
though a new ſtone edifice of uncommon ſtrength; 
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and more than three hundred priſoners made their 
eſcape, many of whom joined the mob. 

Before this, a committee of the Proteſtant Af. 
ſociation had circulated hand bills, requeſting all 
true Proteſtants to ſhow their attachment to their 
beſt intereſt, by a legal and peaceable deportment, 
But this produced little effect. Violence, tumult, 
and devaſtation ſtill continued. The Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, as they thought proper to ſtyle them- 
ſelves, had been chiefly actuated by ignorance and 
bigotry. But their new confederates were ani- 
mated by the love of miſchief, and the hope of 
plunder. Two other priſons, the houſes of lord 
Mansfield and Sir John Fielding, and ſeveral other 
private houſes, were deſtroyed the ſame evening. 
The following day, the King's-Bench priſon, the 
New Bridewell in St. George's Fields, ſome Po- 
piſh chapels, ſeveral private houſes of Papiſts, and 
other buildings, were deſtroyed by the rioters. 
Some were pulled down, and others ſet on fire; 
and every part of the metropolis exhibited violence 
and diſorder, tumults and conflagrations. 

During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a 
ſhameful inactivity in the lord mayor of London, 
and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the me- 
tropolis, and its neighbourhood; and even the 
miniſtry appeared to be panic- ſtruck, and to be 
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only attentive to the preſervation of their own 
houſes, and of the royal palace. Some of the 
common people engaged in theſe riots, with the 
more readineſs, on account of the unpopularity of 
the miniſtry ; nor could ſo much violence and diſ- 
order have happened under any adminiſtration, 
which had been generally reſpected. Even ſome 
perſons in better circumſtances, who totally diſ- 
approved of the bigotry of the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 


tion, were yet induced at firit to oppoſe the rioters 


with leſs vigour, from entertaining ideas, that theſe 
tumults might poſſibly inſpire terror into the ad- 
miniſtration, and occaſion a change of meaſures. 
The event, however, was directly the reverſe, 
The fears of the miniſtry were only temporary; 
and the riots, and their conſequences, greatly 
contributed, in fact, to ſtrengthen the hands of 
government. 


The magiſtrates, at the beginning of the riots, 
declined giving any order to the military to fire 
upon the inſurgents; but at length, as all property 
began to be inſecure, men of all claſſes began to 
ſee the neceſſity of a vigorous oppoſition to the 
rioters. Large bodies of troops were brough to 
the metropolis; and an order was iſſued, by the 
authority of the king in council, for the mili- 
tary to act, without waiting for directions from 
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the civil magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing 
the illegal and tumultuous aſſemblies of the people. 
The troops exerted themſelves with diligence, in 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe alarming tumults; great 
numbers of the rioters were killed; many were 
apprehended, who were afterwards tried and exe- 
cuted for felony ; and the metropolis was at length 
reſtoredto order and tranquillity. 

It is pretended, that no member of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation was executed, or tried, for any 
ſhare in theſe riots. What truth there may be in 
that eſſertion, we cannot determine. The fact 
can only be aſcetained, by comparing the names 
of the perſons tried or convicted, with the nu- 
merous names on the petition, to which few per- 
ſons have had acceſs; and there can be no doubt, 
but that many who were engaged in the riots, 
were neither convicted nor tried. 

At all events, it was manifeſtly the bigotry of 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation, to which theſe riots 
owned their origin. The manner in which theſe 
tumults were ſuppreſſed, by the operations of the 
military, without any authority from the civilma- 
giltrate, however neceſſary from the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, was thought to be a very 
dangerous -precedent; and it was the opinion of 
many, that an act of indemnity ought to have 

| been 
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been paſſed, not only with regard to inferior per- 
ſons, who had acted in the ſuppreſſion of theſe 


riots, but alſo with reſpect to the miniſtry them- 
ſelves, for the part they had taken in this tranſ- 


action, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſhed as 


a precedent. 


CHAP, CXIV. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA 1Is AC- 
KNOWLEDGED BY THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF: 


COMMONS, A. D. 1782. 


* 


AFTER the ſurrender of earl Conwallis, our 


affairs in America ſeemed deſperate, and every one 
ſeemed deſirous of bringing the war to a conclu- 
lon, except thoſe who were generally thought to 
be the cauſe of it. Sir James Lowther, now lord 
Lonſdale, therefore moved in the houſe of com- 
mons, that all. farther attempts to reduce the 
Americans by force, would be. injurious to the 
true intereſt of Great Britain. After a long and 


rigorous debate, the motion was rejected. The 


mode of exchanging priſoners was next canvaſſed; 
a P 3 | and 
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1 
and Mr. Lawrens was ordered to be releaſed from 
the Tower. | 
A motion was next made for addrefling his ma- 
jeſty to put a ſtop to the American war; and the 
motion was loſt by one vote only. A-ſecond mo- 
tion was then made, and agreed to. Addreſſes 
were preſented to the king, a complete change in 
a.iminiſtration followed, the negociation for a 
general peace commenced, and the independency 
of America was allowed. 

In 1783, the provifionaFarticles between En- 
gland and America were made public. By theſe it 
appeared, that his Britannic majeſty acknowledged 
the independence of the United States of New- 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New Vork, 
New- Jerſey, Penſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. He alſo 
relinquiſhed all claims to the government ofthem, 
and conſented to treat with them as free and inde- 
pendent ſtates. Their boundaries were al ſo ſettled, 
and they were allowed the liberty of fiſhing, and 
drying fiſh, as uſual. It was agreed, that the 
creditors, on both ſides, ſhould meet with no im- 
pediment in the proſecution of their claims. The 
reſtoration of confiſcated propery was alſo recom- 


mended, and all priſoners were to be ſet at liberty. 
6 | 3 
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The Engliſh troops were to be immediately with- 
drawn from Ainerica, and a firm and perpetual 
peace was concluded between the contracting par- 
ties. In theſe articles, no proviſion was made for 
the American loyaliſts. The line of boundary 
was blamed as inaccurate, and the liberty of fiſh- 
ing was condemned as an inſtance of extravagant 
liberality. 8 : 

The definitive treaty was next ſigned. In our 
treaty with the French, after ſettling the fiſheries, , 
the iſlands of St. Pierre, St. Lucia, Tobago, and 
Goree, were ſurrendered to France, with the ri-. 
ver Senegal, and its dependencies, and the forts of. 
St. Louis and others. The iſlands of Grenada, 
the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat, were left to the Engliſh ; 
and the iſlands which the Engliſh had taken from 
the French in the Eaſt Indies were reſtored. The 
priſoners alſo, on both fides, were to be furren- 
dered without ranfom. 

With the Dutch, our negociations were not ſo 
ealily ſettled. However, after much deliberation, , 
and ſeveral memorials, it was ſtipulated by treaty, 


that the king of Great Britain ſhould reſtore _ 


Trincomale, and all the poſſeſſions that had been 
taken during the. war, to the Dutch; that the 
States-General ſhould guarantee Negapatam, with 
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its dependencies, to his Britannic majeſty; and that 
mutual conqueſts were to be given up without 
compenſation. 8 
Oiaur treaty with the Spaniards determined, chat 
his Catholic majeſty ſhould maintain Minorca and 
Weſt-Florida, and have Eaſt-Florida added to 
him; and that Spain ſhould ſurrender the iſland of 
Providence and the Bahamas to the Engliſh. All 
other conqueſts of territories were mutually to be 
reſtored without compenſation, 


C HAP. XCV, 
OF THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN EUROPE 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY, 


RUSSIA, altogetlier rude and wretched, at the 
beginning of the preſent century, has made a more 
rapid advance from barbariſm towards civilization, 
than any other country in Europe, Tt has experi- 
enced the moſt ſudden and remarkable change in 
the hiſtory of human affairs. But that change 
has not been attended with ſuch beneficial conſe- 


quences as might have been expected to the body 
of 
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of the people, whom Peter I. found and left in a 
ſtate of ſlavery; and notwithſtanding the more ge- 
nerous policy of Catharine II., who endeavours to 
revive a ſpirit of liberty among the lower claſſes, 
and extends encouragement and protection to her 
ſubjects of all degrees, the liberal and ingenious 
arts in Ruſha have been hitherto cultivated chiefly 


by foreigners, or by ſuch natives as have been ini- 


tiated in them abroad, and with whom they die. 
They are ſtill, in ſome meaſure, exotics in that 
great and flouriſhing empire; not as Raynal inſi- 
nuates, on account of the coldneſs of the climate, 
but becauſe the mental ſoil is not yet ſufficiently: - 
prepared for their reception. The influence of ex- 
ample, however, daily extends itſelf; and the ge- 
neral progreſs of improvement is even now very 
conſiderable. Many of the nobility and gentry 
have acquired a reliſh for polite literature, and are 
not only exeinpt from barbariſm, but diſtinguiſhed 
by humanity towards their vaſſals, by poliſhed 
manners and elegant converſation. The citizens 
have taſted the ſweets of induſtry, and proſecute 
aſſiduouſly the mechanical arts. Many valuable 
cultures, both for commerce and conſumption, 
have been ſucceſsfully introduced. And Ruſſia, 
which has already produced generals and ſtateſ- 
men, will ſoon, it may be prefumed, give birth to 
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20ets, painters, hiſtorians, and philoſophers, who 
ollect in their train the whole circle of the ſciences, 
ad by blending the plcafures of life with its con- 

veniences, perfect the ſyſtem of ſocial happineſs. 
Of the progreſs of improvement in Poland, 
where, beſides o her adverſe circumſtances, the 
feudal ariſtocracy ſtill reigns in all its auſterity, 
where the king is a ſhadow, the people ſlaves, 
and the nobles tyrants, little can be ſaid. Sweden 
and Denmark have declined in their conſequence 
as kingdoms; but the ſons of the north do not 
feem to be leſs happy, though they appear to have 
loſt, with their political freedom, their ancient ſpi- 
rit of liberty and independency. They enjoy 
more equally the means of a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence; manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, 
have made conſiderable progrefs among them; 
and we may lay it down as a general maxim, 
which will admit of few exceptions, “ that every 
people, taken collectively, are happy in proportion 
to their induſtry, unleſs their condition is alroge- 
ther fervile.” | 
Nor ate theſe countries without their men of 
genius and fcience, Sweden in her Linæus, who 
has arranged the animal and vegetable ſyſtem, and 
difcriminated the genera. and. ſpecies of each, with 
| all 
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all the accuracy of Ariſtotle, boaſts the honour of 
having given birth to the moſt profound naturaliſt 
in modern times. | 
The ſtate of Germany, during the period un- 
der review, has perhaps undergone leſs change 
than any other country of equal extent, notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent wars by which it has been 
ſhaken. Theſe wars, by keeping up the ancient 
military habits, and the little intercourſe the body 
of the people have with ſtrangers, in time of 
peace, by reaſon of the inland fituation, have pre- 
ſerved the general manners nearly the ſame as at 
the cloſe of the laſt century; and the conſtitution 
of the empire has varied little ſince the peace of 
Weſtphalia. _ But agriclture, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts have in. the courſe of the 
prreſent ceatury made great progreſs in many parts 
of Germany, eſpecially in the dominions of his 
Pruſſian majeſty; where the ſciences and the po- 
lite arts alſo have flouriſhed, under the protection | 
of the late illuſtrious Frederick, who was at once 
the model of all that is elegant in letters or great 
in arms, the hero, ſtateſman, hiſtorian, and phi- 
loſopher. He collected round him learned and 
ingenious men of all countries, whoſe liberal re- 
ſearches have been directed to the moſt valuable 
ends. And the generous ſpirit of the prince, 
P 6 who 
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who at preſent fills the imperial throne, leave us 
no room to doubt but the court of Vienna, long 
diſtinguiſhed by its magnificence, will ſoon be as 
poliſhed and enlightened, as that of Berlin, of 
London, or Verſailles. The German tongue is 
already adorned with works of imagination and 
ſentiment, and the writings of Geſſner, univer- 
fally admired, have been tranſlated into more mo- 
dern languages. | | 
The Swiſs, as much diſtinguiſhed by their love 
of liberty and of their country, and ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſell their blood to the different pow- 
ers of Europe, as other nations do the produce of 
their ſoil, having fertilized with culture their bar- 
ren mountains, and acquired a knowledge of the 
neceſſary arts, inſtead of hiring themſelves as ſol- 
diers to ambitious princes, pour forth their ſur- 
plus of population upon more wealthy ſtates, in 
uſeful artificers and induſtrious manufaCturers, and 
preſerve at home their piain and ſimple manners, 
with their ancient military character; while the 
Dutch, formerly no leſs zealous in the cauſe of 
liberty, who acquired its full eſtabliſhment by 
greater and more glorious efforts, and exhibited 
to mankind for a century the moſt perfect picture - 
of a flouriſhing commonwealth, are now become 
degenerate and baſe, dead to all fenfe of a public 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, and to every generous ſentiment of the 
ſoul. The paſſion for gain has extinguiſhed among 
them the ſpirit of patriotiſm, the love of glory, 
the feelings of humanity, and even the fenſe of 
ſhame. A total want of principle prevails. Rich- 
es, which the ſtupid poſſeſſors want taſte to con- 
vert to any pleaſurable uſe, are equivalent, in the 
opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of the 
mind, and all the virtues of the heart. Avarice 
is the ouly paſſion, and wealth the only merit in 
Holland. In ſuch a country, a ſordid and ſelfiſh. 
happineſs may be found, like that which the mi- 
ſer enjoys in contemplating his gold; but there the 
liberal arts cannot thrive, and elegant maanets are 

not there to be expected. | | 
Italy has acquired new luſtre in the prefent cen- 
tury from the ſplendid: courts of Turin and Na- 
ples, where arts and literature have been ſencou- 
raged, If painting and architeCture have continued 
to decline, muſic, and even poetry, has greatly 
flouriſhed in this claſſical country. Metaſtaſio, 
perhaps inferior to none of her modern bards, has 
perfected her ſerious muſical drama. This drama, 
very different from the old Italian opera, and from 
the maſque, by rejecting marvellous ipcidents and 
allegorical perſonages, is certainly the fineſt vehicle 
for muſic that ever was invented, as the airs are all 
ſung 
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ſung by real perſons, ſtrongly agitated by the paſ- 
ſions they expreſs; whereas the chorus in the Greek 
tragedies, ſo much celebrated for its muſical effect, 
was ſung only by cool obſervers. But the Italian 
opera, in its moſt perfect ſtate, has been repreſented 
as unnatural, as well as fantaſtical; though, I 
think, very unjuſtly. All our fine old ballads, which 
fo exquiſitely paint the tender paſſions, are ſuppoſed 
to be ſung by perſons under the immediate influ- 
ence of thoſe paſſions; and if the ſtage is allowed 
to be a picture of life, there can be nothing unna- 
tural in an actor's imitating on it what is believed 
to have happened on the great theatre of the 
world. In order, however, to do as little vio- 


lence as poſſible to probability, Metaſtaſio has con- 


trived to throw chiefly into ars or odes, thoſe parts 
of his muſical tragedies, that would otherwiſe eva- 
porate in ſoliloquy, in fond complainings, or in 
frantic ravings. The lyric meaſure is admirably 


adapted to the language of paſſion; and ſurely that 


mind muſt be very unmuſical, which would pre- 
fer ſimple articulation to ſuch enchanting melody, 
as generally communicates to the heart the ſoul- 
diſſolving airs of Metaſtaſio, eſpecially when ſung 
by a Millico or a Gabrielli. | 

The ſtate of ſociety in Spain has been greatly 
improved under the princes of the houſe of Bour- 
bon. 


E 


bon. A taſte for agriculture, for arts, manufac- 
tures, letters, and even a paſſion for arms and en- 
terprize, have been revived among the Spaniards. 
A ſimilar taſte is ſaid to have extended itſelf to 
Portugal, ſince the expulſion of the Jeſuits out of 
both thoſe kingdoms. If this taſte ſhould ripen . 
into a philoſophic ſpirit, and break the fetters of 
ſaperſtition, we may perhaps behold a ſingular phe- 
nomenon in the hiſtory of nations; a great peo- 
ple, after the decline of empire and the corruption 
of manners, recovering their former conſequence . 
and character. Such a phenomenon would effec- 
tually overturn that hypotheſis, chiefly founded on 
the fate of the Roman empire, That ſtates 
which have reached their utmoſt height, like the 
human body, muſt neceſſarily tend to decay, and 
either experience a total diſſolution, or become 
ſo inſignificant as to excite neither envy nor jea- 


louſy.“ 


In France, ſociety attained its higheſt poliſh 
before the cloſe of the laſt century. But the 
misfortunes, which clouded the latter years of 
Lewis XIV. threw a gloom over the manners of 
the people, and a myſtical religion became faſhion- 
able at court. Madam de Maintenon herſelf was 
deeply penetrated with this religion, as was the 
celebrated abbè Fenelon, preceptor to the duke of 

Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, afterwards archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
author of the adventures of Telemachus, one of 
the fineſt works of human imagination. The 
fervour ſpread, eſpecially among the ſofter ſex ; 
and Racine, in compliance with the prevailing 
taſte, wrote tragedies on ſacred ſubjects. The 
court, however, reſumed its gaiety, under the 
regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithſtanding 
the accumulated diſtreſs of the nation, occaſioned 
by the Miſſiſippi ſcheme and the diſorders of the 
finances: and his libertine example, with that of 
his miniſter, the cardinal du Bois, introduced a 
total corruption of manners; a. groſs ſenſuality 
that ſcorned the veil of decericy,. and unprincipled: 
levity that treated every ting ſacred and reſepcta- 
ble with deriſion, and a ſpirit of diſſipation, which, 
amid the utmoſt poverty, prevailed during the 
greater part of the reign of Lewis XV. But this 
levity, which was chiefly confined to the court, 
did not hinder the body of the people from ſeriouſ- 

ty attending to their civil and religious rights. 
I be progreſs of improvement, and the enlarge- 
ment of the human mind, has been very confider- 
able in France during the preſent century. If 
poetry, painting, muſic, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture, ſhould be allowed to have attained their 
height in that kingdom under the reign of Lewis 
XIV., 
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XIV., they have not ſince greatly declined, and 
many arts, both uſeful and ornamental, have been 
invented or improved; particularly the art of en- 
graving in copper, which has been earried to ſuch 
a degree of perfection as to rival painting itſelf; of 


making porcelain, plate-glaſs, fine paper, and 


paper-toys; and of counterfeiting in paſte, -ſo 
ingeniouſly as to deceive the niceſt eye, at a little 
diſtance, the diamond, the pearl, and all ſorts of 
gems, The weaving of filk has been rendered 


more facile, while its culture has ben extended; 


and a culture of ſtill more importance to ſociety, 
that of corn, Monſ. Du Hamel, a member of 
the French academy, by philoſophically inveſti- 


gating the principles of huſbandry, has made it a 


_ faſhionable ſtudy, and introduced a taſte for agri- 


culture, which has already been attended with the 
moſt beneficial effeAs, 

Nor is that worthy citizen the only man of 
learning in France, who has turned the eye of 
philoſophy from mind to matter, and from- the 


ſtudy of the heavens to the inveſtigation of human 


affairs. This rational turn of thinking, indeed, 
particularly diſtinguiſnes French literature under 
the reign of Lewis XV. | 
At the head of the philoſophers of REASOx, of 
the inſtruQors of their ſpecies in what concerns 
their 
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their eſſential intereſts, we muſt place the baron 
de Monteſquieu. This penetrating genius, who 
may be termed the LEOISLATOR or Man, by. 
diſcovering the latent ſprings of government, its 
moving principle under all its different forms, and 
ſpirit of laws in each, has given to political reaſon- 
ing a degree of certainty, of which it was not 
thought capable. His countryman Hel vetius, alſo 
endo'xed with a true philoſophical genius, has at- 
tempted to introduce the ſame degree of certainty 
into moral and metaphyſical reaſoning, though 
not with equal ſucceſs. Helvetius, ſyſtematical to 
a fault, but eccentric even in ſyſtem, employs in 
vain his fine talents to convince mankind, © that 
they are all born with equal capacity, or apitude 
to · receive and retain ideas, and that all their 
virtues and talents, a well as the different degrees 
in which they poſſeſs them, are merely the effects 
of education, and other external circumſtances,” 
But his zealous endeavours to deſtroy the hy- 
dra prejudice, by contraſting the mutual con- 
_ tempt of nations, the hatred of religions, and the 
ſcorn of different claſſes in the ſame kingdom for 
each other, muſt tend to humble pride, and ſoften 
animoſities. Nor can his generous efforts to 
reſuce virtue from the hands of jeſuitical caſuiſts, 
and connect it intimately with government, by 

| | fixing 


* 
fixing it oa a ſolid baſis of PUBLIC 600D, fail 
to benefit ſociety , or his ingenuity, in tracing 


the motives of human action, and in demonſtra- 


ting the influence of civil cauſes upon the moral 
conduct of man, to be of uſe to poets, hiſtorians, 
and legiſlators. 

While Monteſquieu and Helvetius were thus 
contemplating the moral world, and inveſtigating 
the powers and principles of man, as member of ſo- 
ciety, with the effect of government and laws upon 
the human characters, Buffon was employed in ſur- 
veying the natural world; in examining the beauty 
and the virtues of vegetables, animal inſtinct, and 
animal life, in all their gradations, from the ſnail 
and the ſnell- fiſn up to man; the organization of 
the human frame, the perfections and impetfec- 
tions of the ſenſes, and the means by which they 
are perfected; all accompanied with ſuch ſublime 
reflections, as leave the mind equally aſtoniſhed at 
the vigour of his genius and the extent of his. 
knowledge. | # 

Much has been written in this age,” fays 
Voltaire, “but genius belonged to the laſt.” 
Had no other man of genius appeared, he himſelf 
would have furnithed proof of the falſity of this 
aſſertion, and in more departments than one. If 
the Henriad is inferior to the Iliad, it is at leaſt 


the 
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the fineſt poem of the epic kind that France has 
hitherto produced. The Zara, the Alzira, the 
Merope, are equal in diction and pathos to any 
production of Racine; and the Mahomet is be- 
yond compariſon, ſuperior to the famous China of 
Corneille, Voltaire poſſeſſed a more comprehen- 
five range of thought than either of thoſe writers, 
and that he acquired chiefly by his application to 
hiſtory and philoſophy. His philoſophical pieces 
are generally fuperficial, and often of a pernicious 
tendency. His Age of Lewis XIV. his hiſtory 
of Ruſſia, and of Charles XII. of Sweden, are 
models of elegant compoſition and juſt thinking. 
A love of ſingularity has disfigured his General 
Hiſtory with many impertinences, yet will the 
ſtamina remain an eternal monument of taſte, 
genius, and ſound judgement. 

France produced many other men of genius, 
during the period under review. To D'Alembert 
and Diderot Frenchliterature is indebted for many 
truly claſſical productions, and the whole literary 
world ſor that treaſury of univerſal ſcience the 
Dictionnaire Encyclopidique. Marmontel, who con- 
tributed liberally towards this great work, has 
farther enriched the literature of his country by 
a new ſpecies of fiction, in his enchanting Contes 
Moraux. More philoſophical than the common 
novel, 
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novel, and leſs prolix than the romance, they 
combine inſtruction and amuſement in a man- 
ner, perhaps, ſuperior to every other ſpecies of 
fanciful compoſition. Nor muſt I, in ſpeaking of 
the improvers of French literature, omit the two 
Crebillons. The father has given to tragedy a 
force of character not found in Corneille or Vol- 
taire, and the romances of the ſon are captivating 
but libertine productions in a new taſte. This 


ſportive and elegant mode of writing, with all its 


levities, digreſſions, and wild diſplay of ſentiment, 
has been happily imitated in England, by the cele- 
brated author of Tr:/ram Shandy, generally ſup- 
poſed to be an original. Even the idea of the 
much-admired Adventures of a Guinea is borrowed 
from the Sopha of the younger Crebillon. 


—— — 
HAP. XCVI. 


OF THE PROGRESS CF SOCIETY IN GREAT - 
BRITAIN DURING THE LATTER PART OFC 
THE LAST, AND PRESENT CENTURY, 


ARTS, manners, and literature, have made 
great progreſs in Great Britain fince the glorious 
era ofthe Revolution, when our civil andreligions 

rights 


11 
rights were fully eſtabliſhed, and our conſtitution 
more equally balanced. This fortunate event, 
'which diverted the mind from trifling objects, in- 
troduced a paſſion for yolitical reaſoning ; and the 
auſtere character of William, with the exemplary 
deportment of Mary, gave a check to the licen- 
tious manners of the court, which had given great 
offence to the virtuous part of the nation, during 
the two preceding reigns. Under the reign of 
William, Locke wrote his Eay on Government, 
and Swift his Tale ef a Tub ; two of the moſt ex- 
cellent proſe compoſitions in our language, whe- 
ther we conſider the ſtyle or matter; the one an 
example of cloſe manly reaſoning, carrying con- 
viction to the heart, the other of the irreſiſtible 
force of ridicule, when ſu pported by wit, humour, 
and ſatire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and 
the prime mover of the political machine of Eu- 
rope, was regarded in England, by one half of the 
nation, as only the head of a faction, many of the 
nobility and gentry kept at a diſtance from court, 
and the advance of taſte and politeneſs was very 
inconſiderable, till the reign of queen Anne; when 
the ſpendour of heroic actions called off, for a 
time, the attention of all parties from political diſ- 


putes, to contemplate the glory of their country. 
Then 
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Then appeared a crowd of great men, whoſe cha- 


racers are well known, and whoſe names are fa- ' 


miliar to every ear. Then were diſplayed the 


ſtrong talents and elegant accompliſhments of a 


Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a Harley, 
and a St. John. Then ſubſiſted in full force that 
natural connection between the learned and the 
great, by which the latter never fail to be gainers. 
Swift, Addiſon, Congreve, Rowe, Steele, Van- 
burgh, Prior, Pope, and other men of genius in 
that age, not only enjoyed the friendſhip and fa- 


miliarity of the principal perſons in power, but 


moſt of them in early life obtained places in ſome 
of the leſs burthenſome departments of govern- 
ment, which put it in their power to paſs the reſt 
of their days in eaſe and independency. 

Thus raiſed to reſpect, above the neceſſity of 
writing for bread, and enabled to follow their par- 
ticular vein, ſeveral of thoſe men of genius united 


their talents, in furniſhing the public with a daily _ | 


paper, under the name of the SpECTATOR; 
which by combating with reaſon and ridicule, 
wit, homour, and delicate raillery, the faults in 
compoſition and the improprieties in behaviour, as 
well as the reigning vices and follies, had a won- 
derful effect upon the taſte and manners of the 
nation. It contributed greatly to poliſh and im- 

prove 
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prove both. Such a monitor was indeed much 
wanted The comedies of Vanburgh, ſo juſtly 
admired for their genuine humour and eaſe of dia- 
logue, are ſhockingly licentious; and the principal 
characters in the greater part of Congreve's pieces, 
where wit ſparkles with unborrowed brillancy, are 
ſo libertine 6: proftitute, as to put virtue and de- 
cency utterly out of countenance. | 
Addiſon's Cato is a noble effort of cultivated 
genius; and notwithſtanding its ſuppoſed want of 
pathos, becauſe it provokes no womaniſh tears, it 
is perhaps our beſt modern tragedy. Addiſon has 
alſo written verſes on various ſubjeQts, both in 
Engliſh and Latin, and is always elegant and cor- 
rect, though not enthuſiaſtically poetical. But 
whatever merit he may have as a poet, he is great 
as a proſe writer. Swift had given a perſpicuity and 
conciſeneſs to the clouded redundancy of Claren- 
don, and compattneſs to. the looſe, though har- 
monious periods' cf Temple; but it was left to 
Addiſon to furniſh elegance and grace, and to en- 
chant us with all: the magic of humour, and all 
the attractive charms of natural and moral beauty. 
He had a principal ſhare in the Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian, and other papers of the ſame kind. In 
thoſe papers, he has written on an infinite variety 
of ſubjects, both comic and ſerious, and has treat- 


ed 
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ed each ſo happily, it might be thought he had 
ſtudied that alone. Our language is more indebted 
to him, not only for words and phraſes, but even 
for images, than to any other! in proſe, If his ſtyle 
has any fault, it is want of force. | 

This defect in our proſe was ſupplied by lord 
Bolingbroke, who, in his Diſſertation on Parties, 
his Letter to Sir William Wyndham, and his Idea of 
a Patriot King, has united ſtrength with elegance, 
and energy and elevation with grace. The earl 
of Cheſterfield is perhaps more elegantly cor- 
rect, and gracefully eaſy, but he wants the ſtrength 
of his maſter. The Letters publiſhed under the 
ſignature of Junius, have all the force and energy 
of Bolingbroke, with all the cloſe and pointed ex- 
preſſion of Swift. Robertſon's ſtyle has many 
beauties, and the compoſitions of Johnſon many 
ſplendid paſſages and deep remarks. 


CHAP. Xl. 


OF MR, POPE'S POETICAL MERIT, 


WHAT Be elle performed in + nook his 
friend Pope accompliſhed even more fully in verſe. 


Q | His 
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His Ethical Epiſtles deſerve to be mentioned, with 
fignal honour, as a model of Didactic Poetry, 
Having early diſcovered the bent of his genius, he 
diligently ſtudied the poets who had written before 
him in his native tongue, but more eſpecially thoſe 
who had made uſe of rhyme; not as has been in- 
vidiouſly infinated, that he found his genius too 
feeble to give vigour to blank verſe, but becauſe 
rhyme was the prevailing mode of verſification 
when he began to turn his mind to poetry. The 
public had not yet acquired a taſte for the majeſty 
of Miltonic numbers, or that varied harmony 
which they afford to the delicate. and cultivated 
ear. He ſeems therefore to have confined his at- 
tention chiefly to Waller, Denham, and Dryden. 
Denham wrote in the reign of Charles II. but was 
little infected with the bad taſte of his age. His 
deſcriptive poem, entitled Cooper's Hill, is ſtill de- 
ſervedly admired. It abounds with natural images, 
happily blended with moral reflections. His ſtyle 
is cloſe, and his verſification vigorous. The fol- 
lowing lines will exemplify his manner of writing. 


c« My eye deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
« Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays : 
« Thames, the raoſt loy'd of all the ocean's ſons 


By his old ſice, to his embraces runs; 
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% Haſt'ning to pay his tribute to the ſea, | 


« Like mortal life, to meet eternity. 


* Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold 
* Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold, 

« His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore.” 


- 


Pope was not inſenſible to the merit of Denham's 
verſification, but he ſaw it neceſſary to look nearer 
his own time for a maſter; and he found ſuch a 
maſter as he ſought in Dryden; who, to the ſweet- 


neſs of Waller, and the ſtrength of Denham, was 


added a compaſs of verſe, and an energy that is 
entirely his own. He accordingly made the verſi- 


fication of Drydens his model, and if he has not 


fully equalled the fire of 4b/clm and Achitophel, or 
the eaſy and animated flow of the Fables of his 


maſter, the collected force and finer poliſh of his 


numbers, a nicer choice of words, and a more 
delicate and juſt, though leſs bold imagery, entitle 
him to all the praiſe that can poſſibly belong to an 
emulous imitator, not inveſted with abſolute ſu- 
periority; while new flights of fancy, and new 
turns of thought and expreſſion, more ſenſibility of 
heart, and greater elevation of mind, with a cloſer 
attention to natural and moral objects, gave him 
all the requiſites of a rival more favoured by for- 


tune, and more zealous in the purfuit of fame. 
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One can ſcarce think that Pope was capable of | 
Epic or Tragic Poetry; but within a certain 
limited region, he has been outdone by no Poet. 
His tranſlation of the Iliad will remain a lafling 
monument to his honour, as the moſt elegant and 
highly finiſhed tranſlation that, perhaps, ever was 
given of any poetical work. 
That he was not incapable of tender Poetry, 
appears from the epiſtle of Eloiſa to Abelard, and 
from the verſes to the memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, which are almoſt his only ſentimental pro- 
duCtions; and which indeed are excellent in their 
kind. But the qualities for which he is chiefly . 
diſtinguiſhed are, judgement and wit, with a con- 
ciſe and happy expreſſion, and a melodius verſi- 
fication. Few Poets ever had more wit, and at 
the ſame time more judgement, to direct the pro- 
per employment of that wit. This renders his 
Rape of the Lock the greateſt maſter-piece that 
perhaps was ever compoſed, in the gay and ſpright- 
Iy ſtyle; and in his ſerious works, ſuch as his Eſſay 
on Man, and his Ethic Epiſtles, his wit juſt diſ- 
Covers itſelf as much, as to give a proper ſeaſoning 
to grave reflections. 

His imitations of Horace are ſo peculiarly happy, 
that one is at loſs, whether moſt to admire the 
original, or the copy; and. they are among the 
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few imitations extant, that have all the grace and 


eaſe of an original. His paintings of charaQers 
are natural and liyely in a high degree; and never 


was any Writer ſo happy in that conciſe ſpirited 
ſtyle, which gives animation to Satires and Epiſ- 
tles. We are never ſo ſenſible of the good effects 
of rhyme in Engliſh verſe, as in reading theſe 
parts of his works, We ſee it adding to the ſtyle, 


an elevation which otherwiſe it could not have poſ- 


ſeſſed; while at the ſame time he manages it ſo 
artfully, that it never appears in the leaſt to on- 
cumber him; but, on the contrary, ſerves to in- 


creaſe the livelineſs of his manner. He tells us 
himſelf, that he could expreſs moral obſervations 


more conciſely, and therefore more forcibly, in 
rhyme, than he could do in proſe. | 

If Pope's verſification has any fault, it is that of 
too much regularity. He generally concludes the 
ſenſe with the couplet. This practice enabled 
him to give great brilliancy to his thoughts, and 
ſtrength. to his numbers. It has therefore a good 
effect in his moral and fatirical pieces; though it 
certainly offends the ear, when often repeated, and 
becomes altogether cloying in long poems, but eſ- 
pecially in thoſe of the narrative or deſcriptive kind, 
A fault ſo obvious, though committed by himſelf, 


could not eſcape the correct taſte and keen diſ- 
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cernment of Pope: we accordingly find in his 
tranſlation of Homer, where ſuch monotonous 
uniformity would have been inexcuſable, as well 
as in his lighter pieces, a mare free and varied 
verſification. ; 

Goldſmith's Traveller, though a beautiful poem, 
affords ſome inſtances of the ſame fault. His Deo 
ſerted Village is a cloſe, but happy imitation of 
Pope's beſt manner. If any author has recovered 
the freedom of Dry den, without loſing the har- 
mony or the force of Pope, it is Mickle, in ſome 
parts of his excellent tranſlation of the Luſiad. 


C HAP. XCVII. 


or THE'PASTORAL POETRY OF POPE, n- 
LIPS, SHENSTONE, AND ALLAN ans av. 
NEITHER Mr. Pope's, nor Mr. Phillips 
Paſtorals, do any great honour to the Engliſh 
Poetry. Mr. Pope's were compoſed in his youth; 
which may be an apology for other faults, but 
cannot well excuſe the barrenneſs that appears in 
them. They are written in remarkably ſmooth 


and flowing numbers: and this is their chief merit; 
1 for 
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for there is ſcarcely any thought in them which 
can be called his own; ſcarcely any deſcription, 
or any image of nature, which has the marks of 
being original, or copied from nature itſelf ; but a 
repetition of the common images that are to be 
found in Virgil, and in all Poets who write of 


rural themes. 


Philips attempted to be more ſimple and natural 
than Pope; but he wanted genius to ſupport his 
attempt, or to write agreeably, He too runs on 
the common and beaten topics; and endeavouring 
to be ſimple, he becomes flat and inſipid. There 
was no ſmall competition between theſe two Au- 
thors, at the time when their Paſtorals were pub- 
liſhed. In ſome papers of the Guardian, great 
partiality was ſhown to Philips, and high praiſe 
beſtowed upon him. Mr. Pope, reſenting this 
preference, under a feigned name procured a Paper 
to be inſerted in the Guardian, wherein he ſfeem- 
ingly carries on the plan of extolling Philips; but 
in reality ſatiriſes him moſt ſeverely with ironical 
praiſes; and, in an artful covered manner, gives 
the palm to himſelf. About the ſame time, VIr. 
Gay publiſhed his Shepherds Week, in fix Paſtd- 


rals, which are defigned to ridicule that ſort of 


ſimplicity which Philips and his partizans extolled, 
and are, indeed, an ingenius burleſque of Paſto- 
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ral Writing, when it riſes no higher than the 
manners of modern clowns and ruſtics, 

Mr. Shenſtone's ballad, in four parts, may juſtly 
be reckoned, I think, one of the moſt elegant Po- 
ems of this kind, which we have in Engliſh. He 
has given us a refined ſpecies of rural peotry, with 
which we were formerly acquainted, It repre- 
ſents the manners and the fentiments of a gentle- 
man reſiding in the country, inſtead of thoſe of a 
clown, In this reſpect, it does not differ materi- 
ally from the paſtorals of the poliſhed and courtly 
Virgil, who would not have been aſhamed to own 
the following elegant paſſages. 


« One would think ſhe might like to retire 
« To the bow'r I have laboured to rear; 
©« Not a ihrub that I heard her admire, 
Hut I haſted and planted it there, 
O how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
„ With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, 
6 To prune the wild branches away. 


] have found out a piit for my fair: 
] have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
© But let me that plunder forbear, 
«© She will ſay *twas a barbarous deed, 
© For he ne'er could be true, ſhe aver'd, 
© Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
© And ] lov'd her the more when I heard 
« Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


ve 
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% J have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
Ho that pity was due to a dove, 
c That it ePer attended the bold, 
« And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love; 
4 But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
© So much I her accents adore, 
«Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
«© Methinks I ſhould love her the more, 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain - 
| « Unmov'd when her Corydon ſighs ! 
„Willa nymph that js fond of the plain, 
*« Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
% Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade, 
« Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe [! © 
& Where I could have pleafingly firay'd, 
« If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 


w But where does my Phyllida ſtray ? 
„ And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
„ And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours? 
« The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the ace of the valleys as fine; 
© The ſwains may in manners compare, 
gut their love is not equal to mine,” 


I muſt not omit the mention of another Paſto- 
ral Production, which will bear being brought in- 
to compariſon with any compoſition of this kind, 
in any language; that is, Allan Ramſay's Gentle 
Shepherd, It is a great diſad vantage to this beau- 
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tiful Poem, that it is written in the old ruſtic.dia- 


let of Scotlapd, which, in a ſhort time, will pro- 
bably be entirely obſolete, and not intelligible; and 


it is a farther diſadyantage, that it is ſo entirely 


formed on the rural manners of Scotland, that 
none but a native of that country can thoroughly 
underſtand, or reliſh it. But though ſubje& to 
theſe local diſadvantages, which confine its repu- 


tation within narrow limits, it is full of ſo much 
natural deſcription, as would do honour to any 


Poet, The characters are well drawn, the inci- 
dents affecting; the ſcenery and manners lively 
and juſt, It affords a ſtrong proof, both of the 
power which nature and ſimplicity poſſeſs, to reach 
the heart in every ſort of writing; and of the 
variety of pleaſing charaCters and ſubjects, with 
which Paſtoral Poetry, when properly managed, is 
capable of being enlivened. 


CHAP. XCIX. 


OF THOMSON, PARNELL, AKENSIDE, AND 
ARMSTRONG, 


OF all profeſſed deſcriptive compoſition, ſays 
Dr. Blair the large and fulleſt that 1 am ac- 
quainted 


”_ 
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quainted with, in any language, is Mr. Thom- 
ſon's Seaſons; a work which poſſeſſes very un- 
common merit. The ſtyle in the midſt of much ; 
ſplendor and ſtrength, is ſometimes harſh, and may 
be cenſured as deficient in eaſe and diſtinctneſs. 
Jn But, notwithſtanding this effect, Thomſon is a 
ſtrong and a beautiful deſeriber; for he had a feel- 
5 ing heart, And a warm imagination. He had ſtu- 
= died, and copied nature with care. Enamoured of 
wert beauties, he not only deſcribed them properly, 
but felt their impreſſion with ſtrong ſenſibility. 
The impreſſion which he felt, he tranſmits to his 
readers; and no perſon of taſte can peruſe any 
one of his Seaſons, without having the ideas and 
feelings which belong to that ſeaſon, recalled, and 
rendered preſent to his mind. Several inſtances of 
moſt beautiful deſcription might be given from 
him; ſuch as, the ſhower in the ſpring, the morn- 
ing in ſummer, and the man periſhing in ſnow in 
winter. But, at preſent, I ſhall produce a paſſage 
of another kind, to ſhow the power of a ſingle 
well choſen circumſtance, to heighten a deſcrip- 
tion. In his ſummer, relating the effects of heat 
in the torrid- zone, he is led to take notice of the 
peſtilence that deſtroyed the Engliſh fleet, at Car- 
thagena, under Admiral e when he has 
the following lines: ; 
Q we You: 
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= vou, gallant Vernon, ſaw 
„ The miſerable ſcene; you pitying ſaw 
F To-infant weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 
* Saw the deep rack ing pang; the ghaſtly form, 
The lip pale quiv'ring; and the beamleſs eye c 
% No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 
% Of agonizing ſhips from ſhore to ſhore; 
Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
: The frequent corſe. —— | 0 


All the circumſtances here are properly choſen, 
for ſetting this diſmal ſchene in a ſtrong light before 
our eyes. But what is moſt ſtriking in the pic- 
ture, is the laſt image. We are conducted through 
all the ſcenes of diſtreſs, till we come to the mor- 
tality prevailing in the fleet, which a vulgar Poet 
would have deſcribed by exaggerated expreſſions, 
concerning the multiplied trophies and victories of 
death. But, how much more is the imagination 
impreſſed by this ſingle circumſtance, of dead bo- 

dies being thrown overboard every night; of the 
ſ6und of their falling into the waters, and of the 

Admiral liſtening to the melancholy ſound, ſo of- 
ten ſtriking his ear? 


F 


« Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
« The frequent corſe,” —— * 


The eulogium which Dr. Johnſon, in his Lives 
of the Poets, give of Thomſon, is high, and very 
: | , juſt, 
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juſt. © As a. Writer, he is entitled to one praiſe 


of the higheſt kind; his mode. of thinking, and 
of expreſſing his thoughts, is original. His Blank 
Verſe is no mere the Blank Verſe of Milton, or 
any other Poet, than the Rhymes of Prior are the 
Rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauſes, 
his diction, are of his own growth, without tranſ- 


cription, without imitation, He thinks in a pe- 


culiar train, and he thinks always as a man of ge- 
nius. He looks round on nature and life, with the 


eye which nature beſtows only on a Poet; the eye 
that diſtinguiſhes in every thing preſented to its 


view, whatever there is on which imagination can 
delight to be detained; and with a mind, that at - 
once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the 
minute. The reader of the Seaſons wonders 
that he never ſaw before what Thompſon ſhews 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thom- 
ſon impreſſes. His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes, , 
and general effects, bring before us the whole mag- 
nificence of nature, whether pleaſing or dreadful, 
The gaiety of Spring, the ſplendour of Summer, 
the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of 
Winter, take in their turn, poſſeſſion of the 


mind. The Poet leads us through the appear- 


ances of things, as they are ſucceſſively varied by 


the viciſſitudes of the year, and imparts to us ſo 
much 


| 
. 
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much of his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts 


expand with his imagery, and kindle with his ſen- 


timents. 

Mr. Parnell's Tale of the Hermit, is conſpicu- 
ous, throughout the whole of it, for beautiful De- 
ſcriptive Narration. The manner of the Hermit's 
ſetting forth to viſit the world; his meeting with 


2 companion, and the houſes in which they are 


ſucceſſively entertained, of: the vain man, the co- 
vetuous man, and the good man, are pieces of very 
fine painting, touched with a light and delicate 
pencil, overcharged with no ſuperfluous colour- 
ing, and 9 to us a. lively idea of the 


objects. 


Akenſide, feelingly alive to all the impreſſions of 
natural and moral beauty, who ſurveyed the uni- 
verſe with a truly. philoſophic eye, and a heart 
filled with admiration and love of the. wiſdom and 


- goodneſs of the Supreme Being, has given us, in 


his Pleafures of Imagination, a delightful ſyſtem of 
taſte, unfolded in all the majeſty of Miltonic verſe. . 

Armſtrong, the friend of Thomſon, and like 
Akenſide a phyſician by profeſſion, has bequeathed 
to mankind a very valuable legacy, in his Ari of 


' preſerving Health, and furniſhed the literary world 


with a more claſſical poem, perhaps, in the ſame 
ſpecies | 


s 


E 


ſpecies of verſe, than either the Sza/ons, or the 
Pleaſures of Imagination. 

While blank verſe was thus attaining its higheſt 
poliſh, and deſcriptive and. didaQtic poetry ap- 
proaching towards perfection, the lighter walks of 
the Muſe were not neglected. Akenſide, not ſa- 
tified with rivaling Virgil in his moſt finiſhed 
work, entered the liſts alſo with Horace and Pin- 
dar; and although he has not perhaps equalled the 
courtly gaiety of the former, or the grandeur, fire, 
and bold digreſſions of the latter, he deſerves much 
praiſe for having given us the firſt claſſical exam- 
ples of the manner of both. Nor have we yet 
many finer ſtanzas in our language than the fol- 
lowing, in his Ode on Lyric Poetry. 


© Propitous Muſe! 
©« While I ſo late unlock thy hallowed ſprings, 
4% And breathe whate'er thine ancient airs infuſe - 
« To poliſh Albion's warlike ear, | 
* This long-loſt melody to hear 
« Thy ſweeteſt arts employ; 
% As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore | 
« Through Greece thy Lyre's perſuaſive language bore, 
© Till towns, and iſles, and ſeas returned the vocal joy.” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. C. 


OF HAMMOND AND GRAY. 


ABOUT the ſame time that Akenſide was 
perfecting our lyric poetry, a new turn was given 
to our love-verſes, by Hammond; a man of taſte 
and ſenſibility, who has ſucceſsfully imitated the 
elegiac manner of Tibullus, and given to his amo- 
rous ſolicitations a ſoft melancholy entirely in uni- 
ſon with the tone of the paſſion, and a tenderneſs 

to which Waller and Prior were ſtrangers. A 
ſhort extract will illuſtrate theſe obſervations. 


© With thee I hop'd to waſte the pleaſing day, 
« Till in thine arms an age of joy was palt ; 
« Then, old with love, inſenſibly decay, 
And on thy boſom gently breathe my laſt. 


& I ſcorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
% And all the valgar charms of human life; 
« I only aſk to live my Delia's flave; 


And when I long have ſery'd her,—call her wife.“ 


This ſpecies of verſification is happily adapted 


to ſuch ſubjects. It has accordingly been adopted 
by all ſucceeding elegiac writers of any eminence; 
but particularly by Gray, in his celebrated Elegy 
in 


11 


in a Country Church Yard, and by Shenſtone in 
thoſe excellent moral elegies, publiſhed after his 
death, which do ſo much honour both to his head 
and heart. | 


CHAP, Cl. 


OF FIELDING, SMOLLET, RICHARDSON, HUME, 
AND ROBERTSON, 


A ZEALOUS and continued attention to the 
improvement of our poetry, in its various branches, 
did not prevent imagination and ſentiment from 
flowing in other channels. A claflical form was 
given to the Comic Romance by Fielding and Smol- 
let, who have painted modern manners with great 
force of colouring, as well as truth of expreſſion, 
and given to the ludicrous features of life all the 
heightenings of wit, humour, and ſatire. Rich- 
ardſon, no leſs claſſical, created a new ſpecies of 
fiction, which may be called the Modern Epic, or 
the Epic of Civil Life; as it exhibits, in an ex- 
tended, and artfully- conſtructed fable, and in a va- 
riety of ſtrongly- delineated characters, under the 

influence 
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influence of different paſſions, and engaged in dif- 
ferent purſuits, the beauty and dignity of virtue, 
and the meanneſs and deformity of vice, without 
any ludicrous circumſtance, or diſplay of warlike 
exploits, 

The principal performances of theſe writers, 
under the well-known names of Tom Jones, Rode- 


rick Random, Sir Charles Grandiſon, and Clariſſa, 


ſeemed for a time wholly to engage the attention, 
and even to turn the heads, of the younger part of 


the nation. But the hiſtories of Hume and Ro- 


bertſon appeared, and romances were no longer 
read. A new taſte was introduced. The lovers 
of mere amuſement found, & that real incidents, 
properly ſelected and diſpoſed, ſetting aſide the idea 
of utility, and real characters delineated with truth 


and force, can more ſtrongly intereſt both the 


mind and the heart, than any fabulous narration,” 
This taſte, which has ſince given birth to many 
other elegant hiſtorical productions, happily con- 
tinues to gain ground, | 
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S HAP. El. 


OF MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


AS foon as we open this amazing Performance, 
we find ourſelves introduced all at once into an in- 
viſible world, and ſurrounded with celeſtial and 
infernal beings. Angels and devils are not the. 
machinery, but principal actors, in the Poem; 
and what, in any other compoſition would be the 
marvellous, is here only the natural courſe of 
events. A ſubject ſo remote from the affairs of 
this world may furniſh ground to thoſe who think 
ſuch diſcuſſions material, to bring it into doubt, 
whether Paradiſe Loſt can properly . be. elafſed 
among Epic Poems. By whatever name it is to. 


be called, it is undoubtedly one of the higheſt 


efforts of poetical genius; and in one great cha- 
racteriſtie of the Epic Poem, majeſty and ſub- 
limity, it is fully equal to any that bear that 
name. 

How far the Author was altogether happy in 
the choice of his ſubject, may be queſtioned. It 
has led him into very difficult ground. Had he 
taken a ſubject that was more human, and leſs 

theological ; 
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theological ; that was more connected with the 
occurrences of life, and fforded a greater diſplay 
of the characters and paſſions of inen, his Poem 
would, perhaps, have, to the bulk of Readers, 
been more pleaſing and attractive. But the ſub- 
ject which he has choſen, ſuited the daring ſub- 
limity of his genius. It is a ſubject for which 
Milton alone was fitted; and in the conduct of it, 
he has ſhown a ſketch both of imagination, and 
invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is 

aſtoniſhing how, from the few hints given us in 
the Sacred Scriptures, he was able to raiſe ſo com- 
plete and regular a ſtructure; and to fill his Poem 
with ſuch a variety of incidents. Dry and harſh 
paſſages ſometimes occur. The Author appears, 
upon ſome occaſions, a Metaphyſician and a Di- 
vine, rather than a Pogt. But the general tenor 
of his work is intereſting; he ſeizes and fixes 
the imagination; engages, elevates, and affects us 
as we proceed; which is always a ſure teſt of 
merit in an Epic compoſition. The artful change 
of his objects; the ſcene laid now in Earth, now 
in Hell,. and now in Heaven, affords a ſufficient 
diverſity; while unity of plan is, at the ſame 
time, perfectly ſupported. We have ſtill life, 
and calm ſcenes, in the employments of Adam 
and Eve in Paradiſe; and we have buſy ſcenes, 
and 
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and great aCtions, in the enterpriſe of Satan, and 
the wars of the Angels. The innocence, purity, 
and amiableneſs of our firſt parents, oppoſed to the 
pride and ambition of Satan, furniſhes a happy 
contraſt, that reigns throughout the whole Poem; 

only the concluſion is too tragic for Epic Poetry. 
The nature of the ſubject did not admit any 
great diſplay of characters; but ſuch as could be 
introduced, are ſupported with much propriety. 

Satan, in particular, makes a ſtriking figure, and 
is, indeed, the beſt-drawn character in the Poem. 
Milton has not deſcribed him, ſuch as we ſup- 
poſe an infernal ſpirit to be. He has, more ſuit- 
ably to his own purpoſe, given him a human, that 
is, a mixed character, not altogether void of ſome 
good qualities. He is brave and faithful to his 
troops. In the midſt of his impiety, he is not 
without remorſe. He is even touched with pity 
for our firſt parents; and juſtifies himſelf in his. 
deſign againſt them, from the neceflity of his. 
ſituation. He is actuated by ambition and reſent- 
ment, rather than by pure malice. In ſhort, Mil- 
ton's Satan is no worſe than many a conſpirator or 
factious chief, that makes a figure in hiſtory. The 
different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Be- 
lial, are exceedingly well painted in thoſe eloquent 
ſpeeches which they make, in the Second Book. 
58 | : The 


1 
The good Angels, though always deſcribed with 


_ dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than 
the Infernal Spirits, in their appearance; though 
ameng them, too, the dignity of Michael, the 
mild condeſcenſion of Raphael, and the tried fide- 
lity of Abdiel, form proper charaQeriſtical diſ- 
tinctions. The attempt to deſcribe God Almighty 
himſelf, and to recount dialogues between the Fa- 
ther and the Son, was too bold and arduous, and 
is that wherein our Poet, as was to have been ex- 
pected, has been moſt unſucceſsful. With regard 
to his human characters; the innocence of our 
firſt parents, and their love, are finely and deli- 
cately painted. In ſome of his ſpeeches to Ra- 
phael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too know- 
ing and refined for his ſituation. Eve is more 
diſtinctly charaCteriſed, Her gentleneſs, modeſty, 
and frailty, mark very expreſlively a female cha- 

racter. 
Milton's great and diſtinguiſhed excellence is, 
his ſublimity. In this, perhaps, he excels Ho- 
mer; as there is no doubt of his leaving Virgil, 
and every other Poet, far behind him. Almoſt 
the whole of the Firſt and Second Books of Para- 
diſe Loſt are continued inſtances of the ſublime. 
The proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoſt, the 
appearance and behaviour of Satan, the conſulta- 
tion, 
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tion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight 
through Chaos to the borders of this world, diſ- 


cover the moſt lofty ideas that ever entered into 
the conception. of any Poet. In the Sixth Book 


alſo, there is much grandeur, particularly in the 


appearance of the Meſſiah; though ſome parts of 


that book ate cenſurable; and the witticiſms of 
the Devils upon the effect of their artillery, form 
an intolerable blemiſh. Milton's ſublimity is of a 
different kind from that of Homer, Homer's is 


generally accompained with fire and impetuoſity; 


Milton's poſſeſſes more of a calm and amazing 
grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us along; 
Milton fixes us in a ſtate of aſtoniſhment and 
elevation. Homer's ſublimity appears moſt in the 
deſcription of actions; Milton's, in that of won- 
derful and ſtupendous objects. 

But though Milton is moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
his ſublimity, yet there is alſo much of the beau- 
tiful, the tender, and the pleaſing, in many parts 
of his work. When the ſcene is laid in Paradiſe, 


the imagery is always of the moſt gay and ſmiling 


kind. His deſcriptions ſhow an uncommonly 
fertile imagination; and in his ſimiles, he is, for 
the moſt part, remarkably happy. They are ſel- 
dom improperly introduced; ſeldom either low, 
or trite. They generally preſent to us images 
: "2 | taken 
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taken from the ſublime or the beautiful claſs of 
objects; if they have any faults, it is their al- 
luding too frequently to matters of learning, and 
to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Para- 
diſe Loſt, there muſt be confeſſed to be a falling 
off. With the fall of our firſt parents, Milton's 
genius ſeems to decline. Beauties, however, there 
are, in the concluding Books of the tragic kind. 
The remorſe and contrition of the guilty pair, and 
their lamentations over Paradiſe, when they are 
obliged to leave it, are very moving. 


© Adam at the news 

1 Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
«© That all his ſenſes bound: Eve, who unſeen 

<« Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

* Diſcovered ſoon the place of her retreat. 


«© O Unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death 
«© MuſtI thus leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus leave 
« Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
« Fit haunt of Gods? where I had hope to ſpend, 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day 
« That muſt be mortal to us both, O Flowers, 
« That never will in other climate grow, 
« My carly viſitation and my laſt 
« Atev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
te From the firſt op'ning bud, and gave you names, 
«© Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
<« Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial font? 

| | Thee 
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* Thee laſtly, nuptial bow'r, by me adoru'd 

« With what to ſight or ſmeil was ſweet, from thee 
« How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 

© Into a lower world, to this obſcure 

« And wild? how ſhall we breathe in other ait 

© Leſs pure, accuſlom'd to immortal fruits?“ 


The laſt Epiſode, too, of the Angels ſhowing 
Adam the fate of his poſterity, is happily ima- 
gined; but, in. many places, the execution is 
languid. 

Milton's language and verſification have high 
merit. His ſtyle is full of majeſty, and wonder- 
fully adapted to his ſubject. His blank verſe is 
harmonious and diverſified, and affords the moſt 
complete example of the elevation which our 
language is capable of attaining by the force of 
numbers. It does not flow like the French verſe, 
in tame, regular, uniform melody, which ſoon 
tires the ear; but is ſometimes ſmooth and flow- 
ing, ſometimes rough; varied in its cadence, and 
intermixed with diſcords, ſo as to ſuit the ſtrength 
and freedom of Epic compoſition. Neglected 
and proſaic lines, indeed, we ſometimes meet 
with; but in a work ſo long, and in the main ſo 
harmonious, theſe may. be forgiven. 

On the whole, Paradiſe Loſt is a poem that 
abounds. with beauties of every kind, and that 
: R juſtly 
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juſtly entitles its Author to a degree of fame not 
inferior to any Poet; though it muſt be alſo ad- 
mitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of 
almoſt every high and daring genius, not to be 
uniform and correct. Milton is too frequently 
theological and metaphyſical; ſometimes harſh in 
his language; often too technical in his words, 
and affectedly oſtentatious of his learning. Many 
of his faults muſt be attributed to the pedantry of 
the age in which he lived. Hediſcovers a vigour, 
a graſp of genius equal to every thing that is 
great; if at ſome times he falls much below him- 
ſelf, at other times he riſes above every Poet of 
the ancient or modern world. 


CHAP. CL 


OF SHAKESPEARE, 


THE character which Dryden has drawn of 
Shakeſpeare, is not only juſt, but uncommonly 
elegant and happy. © He was the man, who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient Poets, had the 
largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul, All the 
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images of nature were {till preſent to him, and 
he drew thein not laboriouſly, but luckily. When 
he deſcribes any thing, you more than ſee it; you 
feel it too. They who accuſe him of wanting 
learning, give him the greateſt commendation. He 
was naturally learned. He needed not the ſpec- 
tacles of Books to read Nature. He looked in- 
ward, and found her there, I cannot ſay he is 
every where alike, Were he ſo, I ſhould do him 
injury, to compare him to the greateſt of man- 
kind. He is many times flat and inſipid; his 
comic wit degenerating into clenches; his ſerious 
ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is always great, 
when ſome great occaſion is preſented to him.” : 
Great he may be juſtly called, as the extent and 
force of his natural genius, both for Tragedy and 
Comedy, are altogether unrivaled, But, at the 
ſame time, it is a genius ſhooting wild; deficient 
in juſt taſte, and altogether unaſſiſted by know- 
ledge or art. Long has he been idolized by the 
Britiſh nation; much has been ſaid, and much 
has been written concerning him; Criticiſin has 
becn drawn to the very dregs, in commentaries 
upon his words and witticiſms; and yet it re- 
mains, to this day, in doubt, whether his beauties, 
or his faults, be greateſt, Admicable ſcenes, and 
paſſages without number, there are in his Plays; 
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paſſages beyond what are to be found in any other 
Dramatic Writer; but there is hardly any one of 
his Plays which can be called altogether a good 
one, or which can be read with uninterrupted plea- 
fure from beginning to end. Beſides extreme ir- 
regularities in conduct, and groteſque mixtures of 


ſerious and comic in one piece, we are often in- 
terrupted by unnatural thoughts, harſh expreſſions, 
a certain obſcure bombaſt, and a play upon words, 
which he is fond of purſuing; and theſe interrup- 
tions to our pleaſure too frequently occur, on oc- 
caſions when we would leaſt with to meet with 
them. All theſe favits, however, Shakeſpeare re- 
deems, by two of the greateſt excellencies which 
any Tragic Poet can poſſeſs; his lively and diver- 
ſified paintings of character; his ſtrong and na- 
tural expreſſions of paſſion. Theſe are his two 
chief virtues ; on theſe his merit reſts, Notwith- 
ſtanding his many abſurdities, all the while we are 
reading his Plays, we find ourſclves in the midſt 
of our fellows; we meet with men vulgar perhaps 
in their manners, coarſe or harſh in their ſenti- 
ments, but ſtill they are men; they ſpeak with 
human voices, and are actuated by human paſſions; 
we are intereſted in what they ſay or do, becauſe 
we feel that they are of the ſame nature with our- 
{ctves. It is therefore no matter of wonder, that 

DE from 
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from the more poliſhed and regular, but more cold 
and artificial performances of other Poets, the 
Public ſhould return with pleaſure to ſuch warm 
and genuine repreſentations of human nature. 
Shakeſpeare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of having 
created for himſelf, a ſort of world of præter- natural 
beings. His witches, ghoſts, fairies, and ſpirits 
of all kinds, are deſcribed with ſuch circumſtan- 
ces of awful and myſterious ſolemnity, and ſpeak 
a language ſo peculiar to themſelves, as ſtrongly 
to affect the imagination. His two maſter-pieces, 
and in which the ſtrength of his genius chiefly ap- 
pears, are Othello and Macbeth. 

With regard to his hiſtorical plays, they are, 
properly ſpeaking, neither Tragedies nor Come- 
dies; but a peculizr ſpecies of Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, calculated to deſcribe the manners of the 
times of which he treats, to exhibit the principat 
characters, and to fix our imagination on the moſt 
intereſting events and revolutions of our own 
country. 
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CHAP. CIV. 


OF SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, STATUARY, 
PAINTING, AND ENGRAVING |" 


OUR ſepulchral monuments, at the cloſe of 
the laſt century, were mere ma'onry, and executed 
in a very bad taſte, The excellent carvings 'of 
Gibbons in wood excepted, we had properly no 
ſculpture. Kneller, our only painter of any emi- 
nence, was a foreigner, and employed himſelf 
chiefly on portraits. Ryſbrach, Scheemaker, and 
Roubiliac, who have fince adorned Weſtminſter— 
Abbey with many ſculptured monuments worthy 
of Ancient Greece, alſo were foreigners. 

We were more fortunate in native architects. 
Inigo Jones found a ſucceſſor not unworthy: of 
himſelf in Sir Chriſtopher Wren, rendered im- 
mortal by the plan of St. Paul's and St. Stephen's 
Walbroke, to ſay nothing of his other great de- 
ſigns, of Greenwich Hoſpital, or the Palace of 
Hampton Court. Wren was ſucceeded by the 
claſſical lord Burlington, a liberal patron of the 
arts, and no contemptible profeſſor, and by the 
ponderous but inventive Kent; whoſe plan of 
Holkam, the ſeat of the earl of Leiceſter, in Nor- 

folk, 
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folk, and his temple of Venus in Stowe Gardens, 


if he had deſigned nothing elſe, would entitle him 
to a diſtinguiſhed rank among modern architects. 
But Kent has been greatly exceeded, as an archi- 
tect, by Sir William Chambers, Wyat, Adam, 
and others, who have adorned the capital and every 
part of the kingdom with edifices in the pureſt taſte 
of antiquity; who have united elegance with con- 
veniency, and lightneſs with ſolidity. Nor ſhould 
Milne be forgot, to whom we are indebted for 
Blackfriars bridge, a work to which antiquity can 
offer no parallel. We have at preſent native ſta- 
tuaries of conſiderable merit. But Bacon and 
Nollikens have yet produced nothing equal to the 

Hercules of Ry ſbrach, Scheemaker's Shakeſpeare, 
or the Handel and Newton of Roubiliac. | 
Hogarth, the firſt eminent Engliſh painter, if 
we except Scott, who excelled in ſea- pieces, may 
be ſaid to have formed a new ſchool. Above the 
Flemiſh comic painters, who ſervilely copy low 
life, or debaſe it into farce, and below the beſt 
Italian painters, ' who generally draw exalted cha- 
raters, and elevate human nature, as far as it was 
poſſible for men degraded by civil and religious 
flavery, HE delineates, like Fielding and Smollet, 
the ludicrous features of m:ddling life, with as much 
truth, and force as either, and with a more direct 
VIEW 


1 
view to a moral purpoſe. Thoſe who are in doubt 
about this matter need only conſult his Harlo”s 
Progreſs, his Rates Pregreſs, his Marriage a la 
Mode, and his Stages of Cruelty. 

But Hogarth knew nothing of the elegance of 
deſign, the delicacy of drawing, or the magic cf 
colours. Theſe were reſerved for Engliſh painters 
of a higher order. As the moſt excellent of theſe 
are now living, 1 ſhall not enter into a particular 
eſtimate of their merit; but obſerve in general, 
that if they have not attained all the force of co- 
louring, truth of drawing, and ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion, to be found in the greateſt Italian maſters, 
they have made ample amends by the judicious 
choice of their ſubjed s. Inſtead of crucifixions, 
flagellations, laſt ſuppers, and holy families, they 
have given ſecond life to heroes and legiſlators, 
They have made public virtue viſible in ſome of 
its moſt meritorious acts. They have painted as 
became the ſons of freedom. Nor need I be 
afraid to affirm that Copley's Earl of Chatham, 
Weſt's Departure of Regulus, his Penſylvania Char- 
ter, and his Death of Molſe, to ſay nothing of Rey- 
nolds Uzolino, fill the mind with nobler ideas 
than wereever communicated by the pencil of any 
flaye that kneeled at the altar of ſuperſtition. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately for the lovers of embelliſhment, en- 
graving, of which painting may be ſaid to be the 
prototype, has not made leſs progreſs in Englanddur- 
ing the preſent century than the preſent art. Hiſ- 
torical pictures can only become the property of 
the rich and great. Beſides, they are very liable 
to be injured by time or accident. Hence the uti- 
lity of engraving in plates of copper. It multi- 
plies copies at a moderate price; and its repreſen- 
tations, if leſs perfect than thoſe of the pencil, are 
more compact and durable, We have excellent 
prints of all our own capital paintings, and alſo of 
many of thoſe of the greateſt Ttalian maſters At 
the head of our native improvers of this elegant 
and ingenious art, we muſt ever place Strange and 
Woollett. The firſt excels chiefly in copying hu- 
man figures, the latter in landſcape. They have 
both, at preſent, ſeveral formidable rivals in every 
branch of the art, and the late unhappy a 
was perhaps <qual to either, 

Among the improvements of the preſent cen« 
tury, we may alſo reckon the great perfection to 
which the printing of linen'and cotton cloths has 
been carried, ſo as to ſurpaſs in beauty thoſe of 
India, and of paper for the lining of rooms, which 
has been taught to imitate velvet and ſattin, and 
even to rival tapeſtry. Nor ought we to omit the 

taſte 
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taſte and fancy diſplayed in the patterns of our fi- 
gured ſilks, or in our carpets, which vie with thoſe 
of Perſia in fabric, equal them in luſtre, and ex- 
ceed them in Harmony of colours 


© CHAP. CV. 


OF GARDENING, 


MODERN gardening, or the art of painting a 
Feld with natural and artificial objects, diſpoſed like 
colours upon a canyas, is of Engliſh origin, unleſs 
we ſhould allow the Chineſe to come in for a ſhare 
of the honour of the invention. For this art, 
which was altogether unknown to the ancients, 
we are indebted to the taſte and genius of Kent, 
He taught us to imitate nature, or more properly 
ſpeaking, to a& upon her plan, in forming our plea- 
ſure grounds, inſtead of impreſſing upon every 
object the hard ſtamp of art; that the perfection 
of gardening, like that of moral culture, conſiſts 
in humourirg and adorning, not in conſtraining 
or 
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or diſguiſing nature; conſequently, that ſtraight 
walks, regular parterres, circular and ſquare pie- 


ces of water, and trees cut in the ſhape of animals, 


are utterly inconſiſtent with true taſte. In a word, 
the whole ſecret of modern gardening conſiſts in 
making proper uſe of natural ſcenery, wood and 
water, hill and valley, in conjunction with archi- 
tecture, ſo as to give beauty and variety to the 
embelliſhed ground, and in judiciouſly veiling and 
expoſing the ſurrounding country; in contraſting 
the luxuriant meadow with the barren heath, the 


verdant ſlope with the rugged ſteep, the ſylvan 


temple with the ruined tower, the meandering rill 
with the majeſtic river, and the ſmooth ſurface of 
the lake, or artificial ſea, with nature's moſt ſub · 
lime object, a view of the boundleſs and ever-agi- 
tated ocean, 

The man who firſt threw down the garden wall, 
and ſunk the foſſe, whether Kent or Bridgeman, 
may be truly ſaid to have broke the ſpell that ena- 
bled the necromancer Art to hold the fair damſel 
Nature ſo long in chains, and to have made the 
terraqueous globe but one great garden, From 
that moment, beauty began to connect itſelf with 
utility, and grandeur with ruſtic labour ; the plea- 
ſure ground with the paſtured and cultivated field, 


the * walk with the public road, and the gar- 


den 
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den lake with the navigable canal and the ſea; 
that glorious fountain of univerſal communication 

among men, which enables the . philoſopher, the 
merchant, and the mariner, to viſit every ſhore, 


and makes all things common to all. 
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